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Or all arts that TR been taught mankind, 
Reading is by much the moſt genefaly in 4 
Britain particularly it is almoſt univerſaſ 1 ; 
even the children of peaſants are inſtructed in it. 
And yet by a ſtrange fatality it has hap 
that while in all other arts, numbe arrive at a 
great degree of perfection, and mall attain to 
excellence, in this alone there are few that ſucceed 
even tolerably. There are but two way 
accounting for this ; either, that the thing 
is in its own nature more difficult than any oth 
or that the method of teaching it, mult be ern 
neous and defective. With regard to the H 
might eaſily be proved that there are many off 
arts infinitely more hard to be attained ; but to 
clear up. the point, it will be only neceſſary to- 
ſhew, that the art itſelf has always been in The 
loweſt ſtate among us, and that this proceeds from 
a method of teaching it, erroneous and dale rs _— 
to the laſt degree, 1 
For a long time after letters had been intf6- | 
duced into Britain, the art of Reading was know 
| * to a few. Thoſe were days of ignorance 
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= and rudeneſs; and to be able to read at all, was 
thought little leſs than miraculous. Such times 
= were not proper for cultivating that art, or bring- 
ing it to perfeQion. After the revival of the 
+ dead languages among us, which ſuddenly enlight- 
ened the minds of men, and diffuſed general know- 
lege, one would imagine that great attention 
8 would have been paid to an art, which was cul- 
tivated with ſo much care, by thoſe ancients, to 
43 whom wg were indebted for all our lights; and 
& that it would have made an equal progreſs among 
us, with the reſt which we had borrowed from 
them. But it was this very circumſtance, the 
= revival « of the dead Janguages, which put a ſtop 
= to all improvement in the art of Reading; and 
EF” which has continued it in the ſame low ſtate from 
that time to this. From that period, the minds 
of men took a wrong bias. Their whole atten- 
neh employed in the cultivation of the arti- 
ciel W > neglet of the natural language. 
Letters, not ſounds ; writing, not ſpeech, became 
the general” care. To make boys underſtand what 
ed; to explain the meaning of the Greek 
5 and Roman authors; and to write their exer- 
les according to the laws of grammar, or 
y, in a dead language, were the chief 
ess of inſtrudion. While that of delivery, 
= azo wholly negleQed, thgt the beſt ſcholars, 
© often could not make themſelves underſtood, in 
_ repeating their dwn exerciſes; or diſgraced beau- 
tiful compoſition, by an ungracious delivery. 
* hoſe ho taught the firſt rudiments of reading, 
their taſk” finiſhed, when their pupils 


| quid read fluently, and-obſerve their ſtops. I his 
Nea „ requiring no great talents, uſually - 
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capacities; who could teach no other mode of 2 
utterance, than what they poſſeſſed themſelves ; 
and conſequently were not likely to communicate 
any thing of propriety or grace to their ſcholars, - 
if they brought with them any bad habits, ſuch - 
as ſtuttering, ſtammering, mumbling, an indiſtinct - * 
articulation, a conſtrained unnatural tone of voice, - 3 
brought on from imitation of ſome other ; f 
they were unable to pronounce certain lette bs. » 
theſa poor creatures, utterly unſkilled in the —_ | 
of theſe 'ſe defeQs, ſheltered their ignorance, under 
the general charge of their being natural .impe- 
diments, and ſent them to the Latin ſchool, with 
all their imperfeQions on their heads. The maſter ® 
of that ſchool, as little ſkilled in theſe matters as - 
the other, neither knew how, nor thought it part 
of his province to attempt a cure; and thus the 
diſorder generally paſſed irremediable through life, 4 
Such was the ſtate of this art, on the tes 
pagation of lirerature; and ſuch! *% ; _ 
remains, to this day. * „ 


4 
FE 


would accrue, from bringing this art to erfe 
tion; that it would be uſeful to many "I 1 
neceſſary to the moſt numerous and ref e 
order eſtabliſhed among us; ornamental 
individuals, whether male or female; and 
the ſtate of public elocution, muſt in a, # 
meaſure be affeted# by it; it would be apr 
aſtoniſh one to think has there has Wi 
progreſs made in it. 

When we conſider too that the wortd has al 
been clamorous in their complaints oon 
having too generally occaſion to regret We 
_ ſtate of this art, in their attendance on the bs 
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there { are multitudes hide intereſt and inc Marion 
it would be to improve themſelves in it, had they 
the- means in their power, and could they obtain 
Y regular inftruQion ;" it would ſurpriſe one at firſh 
= that no one has as yet ſtruck out ſuch a method, 
FF which, would certainly be attended with great 


A — eEmoluments to him. And indeed the proſpect was 
= fo ioviting, that many have been the attempts 
*' Wich have been, made in that way from time to 


Me; but they all failed from the ſame cauſe; 
Which was, that they who attempted it, were 
men ſkilled in letters, but not in ſounds; and they 


were blind enough to imagine, that the knowledge 


3 of the one, neceſſarily included that of the other. 
| Whereas the very reveiſe is true; as it would be 


impoſſible to treat bag of ſounds, until the man 
of letters ſhall have firſt diveſted bimfelf of all 


= the g eiudices and errors he had imbibed, with 


Eto that article, to the time of his firſt 
; learning Ahe alphabet; ; fof in that lies the ſource 
of * pur miſtakes. They took the alphabet as 
ord it, and thotght it perfect; whereas 
= on the revival of the fearned lan- 
was borrowed from the Roman, though 
no means ſquared with our tongue. As 
of which it is certain that we have 28 
pl a in our tongue, and have in reality 
Gs charaQers to mark ghem, though more 
ben in the alphabet, as will preſently be 
This reduced men in the beginning, to 
a thouſand clumſy contrivances, in thoſe unen- 
ts days, to make ſuch an alphabet anſwer 
Hen Wat all; but it was done at er an 1 8 


* 


powers of ſeveral letters, applied to A_Variety..0 


than chat the beſt of them have miſtaken diph-" 
thongs for ſimple founds,, and imple Taunds 15 1 


rules for this art upon any folid foundation, is, _ 


have in it nothing very captivating to the mind; 


to efcourage you to this exertion, I will ventare = 
do lay „that if pu will be at the pains of m- 
* 33 * 2 | a 1 E oY . | 4 s 
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trivances of theirs. in ſpelling, to mike a d:feQtive, ""Y 
alphabet anſwer the end of repreſenung words, 
have ſo confounded: our ideas with regard to the 


— 


different uſes, that all the ſyſtems hitherto pro- 
duced upon that point, have been a perſect cha, 
Nothing can be a ſtronger proof of the gros 
errours into which literary men fell, in their. ll 


ſeveral grammars and treatiſes upon this 6 7 


- = 


diphthongs; compound conſonants tor ſingle, and. © 
ſingle for compound. Nay, what is {fill more 8 
extraordinary, that they have even miſtaken vowes ⁵ 
for conſonants; all which I ſhall preſemily mak 
appear. What ſuperſtructure built on ſuch fun- 
damental errours could and? d? : 3 

The firſt neceſſary ſtep, towards eſtabliſhing nu 


yy 
. > 


in all others, to aſcertain the number, and explan__E 
the nature of its firſt ſimple elements ;; for any XY 
errour there, muſt carry an incorrigible tat 
throughout, This is the point with which 1 ſhall 3 
begin, and you will ſoon be convinced that t 
never was executed before. - _ - *=: 

Here I thick it neceſfary to beſpeak younatten-+ i 
tion in a more particular manner, to this p f 
the courſe. For in this art, as in all others, the. 


treating of the elements is a dry taſk, and en 


= 


Ws 
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therefore the hearers will be under a necelfity-of 
exerting more vigorouſly their own attention, or 
they may loſe much, not only of the fundamen- 
tals, hut of what is deduced from them. Yet 
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manding your attention, you will have one vaffion 
of the mind, and that none of the weakeſt, highly 
gratified ; I mean curioſity. For, as in viewi 
objects through microſcopes, we are highly end? 
| tertained with making diſcoveries which wholly - 
eſcaped the naked eye; fo when we apply the 
I microſcopic eye of the mind, to a cloſer inſpection 
© into the nature and properties of the ſimple ele- 
I «ments of ſpeech, we ſhall make many diſcoveries 
= equally new and curious, which had eſcaped, 
" faperficial obſervation ; with this additional advan- 
tage, that beſide gratifying curioſity, they will 
turn out to be of the moſt important uſe. 
. The firſt thing I ſhall offer to your conſider- 
ation, is the following ſcheme of the e 


Scheme of the 7 welt. 

Second. Third. 

hüte ball 

thtre here 

brite field 

note _ prove. 

düſn cabs 

; try 
Here we ſee each vowel ſtands for three dif- 
- ferent ſounds; and I have claſſed. them io this 
manner, becauſe I ſhall have occaſion to mention 
them hereafter by the titles of Firſt, Second, and 
Third ſounds,, according to the 2e in which 
they lie, and as they are marked by thoſe figures. 

At ficſt view of this ſcheme one would be apt 
to imagine that we have no leſs than 17 ſounds 
of -yowels in our tongue; but on a nearer exami- 
=. balihn, we ſhall find that there are ſevetal dupli- 
1 3 of the * . N marked. 
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Thus n ſounds of @ and e, as in hate 
there, are the fame. The third founds in e and 5, 
here field, ate alſo the ſame. The ſound of & in 
not, is only the ſhort ſound of à in hall, which 
will be immediately perceived, if we place the } 
ſame conſonant after the vowel in its long and ſhort, 4 
ſound ; as hall holl, naught not. "The: ſecond 
ſound of i in the word bite, and the third ſound 
of 1 in cube, are not ſimple ſounds but diph- 
thongs, as I ſhall hereafter prove. And with re- 
gard to the two ſounds of 5, the firſt perceived in 1 
the laſt ſyllable of lovely, is only the ſhort ſound 4 
of E, and the 2d in try is the ſame as l. 'So that 
there remain only 9 ſimple, ſounds or vowels, 
which I ſhall preſently enumerate. I 
There are in our tongue 28 ſimple ſoundly .4 
whereof 19 are conſonants, and 9 vowels. - The : 
conſonants are bd fgkImnpqrſtyz ch ihn 
zh ng. The vowels are, AA A8 884186. Then 
laſt three are never ſounded alone nor finiſh 4 A 
ſyllable, ſo that it is neceſſary to perceive their 1 
ſounds diſtinQly, that a conſonant ſhould follow Y y 
them in the ſame ſyllable; as in the words bet, 
fit, cub. 

Of the conſonants the laſt five are marked by 
two letters each, and therefore have beenconfidered "i 
by our grammarians as compound ſounds, though 2 J 
in reality they are as ſimple as any of the reſt. + 
But the truth is, the Roman language was with- 
out theſe 8 nen they had no letters. 
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© th has two ſounds, one is the word thin, the athin a HR 
then, To diftinguiſh them the former ſound will be always . 
marked by a cerilla. 
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in their alphabet to mark them. T he ſound of 
48 or the Greek 9, they had indeed adopted 
4 9 with ſome words from that language, 
ſuch as theatrum, theologia, &c.; but not having 
the power to introduce the Greek letter into their 
Aphabet, they fell upon the expedient of marking 
it by a junction of their h, or mark of aſpiration, 
with at; and this expedient we have adopted 
. from them, in. marking three of thoſe ſounds ; 
of th, as in the word thin; th, as in then, and 
">, as in ſhall. But we have as yet given no 
Peculiar mark to the 4th ſound, ezh, being ſome- 
times repreſented by a ſingle z, as in azure; 
- Aometimes by an ſ, as in oſier. The laſt ſound 
? * ng, which is perhaps peculiar to the Engliſh lan- 
*P guage, is marked by the junction of n with g. 
Of the eighieen conſonants to be found in the Roman 
Schaber, two are ſuperfluous; c having only the 
pow,erof a4, or an /; of a k, as in card, an 1, as 
4 in ceaſe ; and q of ak when it precedes a2iptnhong 
1 en with a u, as in quality. And two are 
marks of compound not ſunple ſounds; j of zh 
- . Preceded, by a d, as eh, edzh,—james, dzhames. 
And x Aanding for ks, or gz — ks, as in excel- 
1 Hence ; gz as in example, egzample. So that there 
remain in reality but fourteen characters to mark 
3 © | nineteen fimple ſounds of conſonants to be found 4 
iin dur tongue. Ibis brought on the neceſſity v 
before mentioned of making thoſe ſupernumerar y 
- ſimple ſounds, by two letters. But- theſe combi- 
nations are merely arbitrary, and are by no means 
. an aſſiſtance, as ue from prejudice are apt to 
imagine, 10 the acquiring of a right utterance, of 
- *thoſe ſounds, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter. 
13 As 10 the vowels, in Tepeating our alphabet, 
= wear but three out of the nine ſounds before 
| K enumerated, 
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enymegated, whether pronounced after the Engliſm 
or Iriſh manner. The Engliſh ſopnd their vowels, 
13 j 0 u- the lriſb, 4 Z i o u. Now, as I ſhall + 
ſhew indiſputably that i and u are diphthongs, it 
follows, that in either way of pronouncing, there 
are but three ſounds of vowels heard. Their 
number too has been confined to that of theit | 
marks; it being commonly ſuppoſed that we have 
but five vowels, when it is evident we have nine. 
This alſo followed from our adopting the Roman i 
alphabet, as in reality there were but five ſounds ⁵ 
of vowels in their ſpeech, which conſequently 
demanded but five marks in writing. But as we 
have alſo annexed diphthong ſounds to two Þf theſe 
imple marks, which were pronounced very dif- 
ferently by the Romans, our i and u being ſounded 
by them ſimple ee and oo - We have laid, in the 
very elements. of our ſpeech, the foundation of 
perpetual errour, by confounding the nature of? 
ſimple and double ſounds. Mtn, „ 
It is not my intention to enter into all the 
errours of our alphabet, nor the conſequential 
intricacies and difficulties which they have intro- 
duced into our written language; which, however 
neceſſary on another occaſion, is not ſo to the il 
immediate point I haye in view. I have only fad 
enough to ſhew the neceſſity there is for rectifying : 
thoſe fundamental errours, before we can proceed 
upon any fure grounds. It will be granted that in 
repeating the alphabet of every tongue, every 
imple ſound contained in that tongue, ought to 
be heard in it; that being the very nature and end 
of forming an, alphabet: and in order that the 
written language ſhquld correſpond to the ſpoken, 
each ſimple ſound ſhould have its peculiar mark, 
for which. it ſhould invariably ſtand. I have ſhewn:- "i 
wi.” WS n 
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that Ls adopting an alphabet no way ſuite hte our 


tongue, neither of theſe is, nor can be the caſe. 
Ihe conſequence of which has been, that all 


attempts towards eſtabliſhing a theory of our 


ſounds, have hitherto ended in confuſion and <rrour; 
and the praQical part of reading and ſpelling our 
words, has been ſo loaded with difficulties, * that 


it requires the labour of vears to overcome it. 


For want of a juſt theory, 'no method has hitherto 


been found out for teaching juſtneſs of utterance, . 


and propriety of pronunciation; and mankind are 
left on this occaſion wholly to the guidance of 


chance, catching up that general mode of utter- 


ance which prevails i in the places of their nativity; 


and fingularitics of pronunciation and tones, from 


their parents, maſters, companions, or domeſtics. 


And as to the other aiticle which regards the 


written language, that of ſpelling correQly, and 


= . which has been brought to a more certain and 
= uniform ftandard, it has, from the fame cauſe, 


been accompliſhed with fo little art, and by fo 


tound-about a method, that in order to ſpell well, 


it is nece{ary to have each individual word im- 
preſſed upon the memory, by reiterated obſerva- 


tion of the order of the letters which compoſe 


then, as preſented to the eye. 
Let us therefore now examine how far a juft 
theory of articulate ſounds, may contribute to 


eſtabliſh a method for teaching juſtneſs of utter- 


ance; and at the ſame time open a way for a 
more eaſy and expeditious method of learning to 
_ ſpell correctly. 

It has been faid that the firſt neceſſary ſtep 


towards regulating the alphabet, is, that in repeat- 


ing it, each {imple ſound belonging to the lan- 
Bunge ſhould be heard. But as we find in our 


alphabet 
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II 


alphabet ſome letters either ſuperfluous, or marks 


" 


of compound ſounds, as before pointed out, it will 
de neceſſary that theſe alſo ſhould be added io 
the alphabet, and their nature and uſe explained, 
that the learners may know the proper application 
of them, when they meet with them m writing. 
| Theſe letters are h, which is no mark of any 
al ticulate ſound, but merely of aſpiration 3 e, j, 
9, and x. The next thing is to divide theſe letters 
into ſeparate claſſes, according to the firſt great 
diſtinction between them, that of vowels and 
conſonants; and to repeat them in that manner, 
beginning with the vowels, which have a right to 
pre-eminence, as being eſſential to all articulate 
| ſounds, as well as to the- formation of ſyllables. -- 
And theſe vowels ſhould be ranged, not by chance, 
as has hitherto been done, but according io a juſt 
gradation like a muſical ſcale, marking the regular 
proceſs of the inſtrument in forming them, from 
its greateſt aperture to its ſmalleſt ; proceeding . 
from its fulleſt to its moſt flender ſounds, and 
ranking the long before the ſhort. Thus in pro- 
nouncing the long vowels in the following order, 
A „ ES 
ball far hate here vote prove 
we ſhew a juſt and regular ſcale by » hich the 


voice proceeds in marking thoſe founds. is he 
fulleſt ſound, made by the greateſt aperture of MM 
the mouth; and the voice ſtrikes upon that part 
of the palate which is neareſt to the paſſage by 
g . | * 8 1 
which the voice iſſues; à is formed by a gradually 
leſs. aperture, and the ſtroke of the voice- more 
advanced; A in like proportion ſtill more ſo; and 
in ſounding &, the mouth is almoſt cloſed, and 
the. ſtroke of the voice near the teeth. Theſe 
| are 
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are the only long vowels formed wirhin the 
mouth. After that, the ſeat of articulation is ad- 
vanced 10 the hips; 6 being formed by a ſmall 


puſhing oyt of the lips, ih a figure reſembling the 


"circvlar charader which repreſents that ſound ; 


Boom 8, by advancing the lips ſtill more, and puſh- 


ing the ſound ont through a chink or foramen, 


mote of the oblong kind, So that whoever will 


give but a flieht attention in repeating theſe vow- 
gels in this order, will percewe a regular and gra- 
dual progrefſion of the voice, from the firſt feat 


of articulation, to the extreme, as A 4 4 ᷑ 6 6. It 
| 'were to be wiſhed that children were taught to 
dwell ſome time upon theſe long vowels in ut- 


tering them, and not to reduce them to ſhove 
quantities, as is too often the ca'e ; for the beauty 
of obſerving a proportional quantity between long 
and ſhort ſyilables, depends chiefly upon the habi- 
"tual power of pro'onging the ſounds of thoſe vow- 


-els. As to the three fhort vowels, which are in- 
capable of prolongation, it will be only neceſſary 
that they ſhould be taught to give them their due 


ſounds, by repeating ſyllables which contain them, 
ſuch” as thoſe before mentioned, bet, tit, cub. 
For as theſe vowels never cloſe a ſyllable in our 


language, it would be found difficult, as well as 


unneceſſary, to pronounce them ſeparately. To 
theſe vowels I wou'd alſo add two characters 
Which appear in our alphabet, and which 1 would 


Call not by the names of y W, as is the cuſtom, but 


e 00; for reaſons which will appear when ] ſpeak 
of diphthongs. 


Hlaving maſtered the W of the vowels, the 
- *Gonſonants are next to be repeated in t he follow ing 
5 manner, placing a vowel before each of them, 


and not ſometimes before and ſometimes after, as 


— 
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is the uſual way, _ reaſons «ic will preſently. 
appear. 4 
Ev ed ef eg * el em en ep er es et ev ez 9 
ech eth eh ezh ing. In this lift all the f 
conſonant ſounds of our tongue are heard; and 
after them I-would place the four letters before 1 
mentioned, ſounded thus: 9 
822 J Sh Ha > 
ek or ſee edge qua — eksor egz. 
by which pronunciation their nature and powers 
will be ſhewn. 
The conſonants ſhould then be divided into two - 
_ claſſes; mutes, and ſemivowels. "The mutes, are 
tho'e whoſe ſounds cannot be -prolenged. The 
ſemivowels, ſuch whoſe ſounds can be continued 
at pleaſore, partaking of the nature of vowels, 
from which they derive their name. There are 
fix mutes, eb, ed, eg, ek, ep, et. And thirteen 
ſemivowels, of el, em, en, er, es, eu, e, * | 
-eth, eſh, eg. h, ing. 1 
The mutes may be ſubdivided into pure and 
impure. Ihe pure, are thoſe whoſe ſounds ean- 
not be at all prolonged. Theſe are ek, ep, et. 3 
The impure, are thofe whoſe ſounds may be c. 
tinued, though for a re, ſhort . an * 
eb, ed, eg. 5 
The ſemivowels may be fobdivided Jan al 
and aſpirated. Ihe vocal, are thoſe” Which ate 
formed by the voice; the aſpirated, thoſe formed 
by the breath. T here are nine vocal, and four 
aſpirated. The vocal ae, el, em, em, er, ev, 
ez, eth, ezh, ing. The aſpirated, ef, es, ech, 
[eſh. The vocal femivowels may be ſubdivigeg 
into pure and impure. © The pure, fuch as are 
formed entirely by the voice. The impure, ſuen 
us have a mixture of breath wh the voie. 
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There are five pure—el em en er ing. Four 


impure— ev ez eth ezh. ; 
I Their nature and properties being thus aber. 
WW tained, in order to know the manner of their for- 
mation, it wi | be proper to divide them into ſepa- 
rate claſſes, according to the different ſeats. where 
they are formed; whether the lips, teeth, palate, 
or noſe; thence denominated, labial, dental, pa- 
latine, and naſal. 
_ The labial are four, eb ev 
oy ep ef. 
Dental eight, ed eth ez ezh 
| | et eth eſs eln. 
Palatine four, eg el 
2 ek er. 
Naſal em- en - ing. 

The next care ſhould be to make iden pro- 
nounce them diſtinctly in the above order, begin · 
ning with the labials; the manner of whoſe for- 

mation is the moſt eaſily perceived, as it is pet- 
formed by che lips, and is therefore obvious to 
tze fight. Here they ſhould be made to obſerve, 
that eb and ep, are formed exaQly by the ſame 
sion of the lips, which is by cloſing them and 
» ntercepting the voice ; and that the only differ - 
ence between them is, that in forming eb, the 
3 at firſt only gently touch each other, ſo as. 
not wholly to prevent fome ſounds iſſuing, and 
are gradually cloſed till the voice be entirely inter- 
cepted: whereas in forming ep, the lips are at 
once ſo forcibly. preſſed together, as to prevent the 
iſſoing of any ſound. - Children ſhould therefore 
be taught to prolong the ſound of the b as much 
3 as poſſible, by cloſing the lips only gently at firſt, 
| 3 and gradually preſſing them cloſe, as, eb; and to 
2 A; ep as quickly as poſſible, by a — 
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and ſmart. preſſure. of the lips,” as ep. It will be 
- neceſſary too, in both cafes, to obſerve to them, 
that the ſound of neither of them is complete, or 
perfectly diſtin, till the lips, after compreſſure, 
are ſeparated. Thus if I ſay blab, lap, keeping 
the mouth ſtill cloſed, the, ſounds are but half 
formed, and may eaſily be miſtaken thevone for 
the other ; but when I finiſh them by ſeparating -Y 
the lips, as blab, lap, the ſounds are perfect and 
diſtinct. Theſe are the only two genuine labial 
conſonants : that is, . entirely formed by the lips; 
the other two being partly labial, partly dental 
that is, they are formed by the application of the 
under lip to the upper teeth, as ev, ef. Here it 
is alſo to be obſerved, that theſe two letters are 
formed by exaQly the ſame poſition of the organs; 
and the only difference between them is, that ev, 
is formed by the voice and breath mixed; ef, by 
the breath only; as will be immediately perceived = 
by continuing their ſounds for ſome time, as en, 4 
where the voice and breath are prolonged W = 
ther; ef, where the breath only iſſues. 3 
The next in order are the dental, as the ſeat of - 
their formation is neareſt to the lips. In ro 
ed and et, the tip of the tongue is preſſed ag 
the gums of the upper teeth, almoſt 3 t 
teeth; and there is no other difference between 
them, than what was before mentioned with re- 
gard to the labials eb and ep, that in the one, ihe 
ſound can be continued, in the other, it cannot. 
In forming ed, the A at firſt only gently 
touches the gum, and is gradually-prefled-cloſes, 
till the ſound is entirely obſtruQted, as ed; 
whereas in et, the tongue is at once ſo forcibly ll 
and cloſely preſſed to the ſame part, that the RJ 
ſound is Rs * as et. Here doo, a 
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in the other caſe, the ſounds are not completely 
formed, til the tongue is removed from the ſcat 
of their fermation ; thus if I ſay bad, bat, till 
keeping the tip of the tongue applied to the gum, 
the ſounds ate incomplete ; but in removing the 
tongue as in bad, bat, they become perfectly diſ- 
ting: ebildren, therefore, in learning theſe let- 
E ters, ſhould be taught to remove the tongue after 
= dwelling upon the ſound, ed, as long as they can; 
and e Bak „ after. having formed the ſound, 
1 8. 


= Ech arid ech are formed by oloring; the tip of 
tie tongue between the teeth, and prefling it 
ga gainſt the upper teeth, as eth, eth; and the only 
difference between them is, what was before ob; 
ſerved with regard to ev. and ef, that the ane is 
ſiormed by the voice-and breath mixed, as .eth ; the 

bother by che breath only, as ett. 
E and eſs are both formed in the ſame man- 
ner, by turning up ibe tip of the tongue towards 
mme upper gume, but ſo as not to touch them, and 
= thus the breath and voice being cut by the ſharp 
4 point of the tongue, and paſſing through. the nar- 
| 2 Fow'chink left between that and the . gums, are 
modified into that buzzing, noiſe, to be perceived 
2 — the one, and hiſſing ſound in the other. Here 1 
1 mlfo; 'the-only difference between them is, tſñůe IM 
2 4 ame as was juſt mentioned with-regard to eth and K 
| th, that, xz, is formed by the voice and breath 
together; es, by the breath only, ez eſs. : 
Enh and ieſh arc formed by protruding the tip 
of the tongue towards the teeth, but ſo, as not to 
touch them ; an thus the voice and breath paſſing 
over it through a wider chink, and not being cut 
by it, on account of its flat poſition, have nat ſo 
| arp fon a8 eſa and ez. . 
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is alſo obſervable here, they being both formed by 
exactly the ſame poſition of the organs, only.ezh, 
is by the voice _ vrouch 3 e, Wen, NN 
On 1 ** 

82 this claſs, eons are 1 hw that i in trier 
propriety can be called dental, and thoſe are h 
and th, formed by the application of the tongue 
to the upper teeth; Which are not directiy c- 
cerned in green any of the other ſounds: but 
as the ſeat of their formation is cloſe to the teeth, 
they have obtained the name of dental, to diftin- 

_ guiſh them from thoſe whoſe ſeat is farther re- 
moved towards the petites and thence cues 
tine. | 

The ficſt of this dels: are el ack; er, n .* 
of formation hes a little behind that of ed Ad et. 
El, is formed by a gentle application of the eng 
of the tongue, to the roof of tbe mouth, a little 


behind the ſeat of ed; the preſſute muſt be as ſal® " 7 I 
as poſhble, ſo that the ſound may not be inter- ; 
- cepted ;- and in this poſition, the voice glides cafily i 
over the ſides of the tongue, wich are mis hori- J 


4a 


LZontal poſture, in a ſtraigbt line through dhe by 

mouth. Er, is formed by a vibrating motien of 4 

the tip of the tongue, between the under ang 
upper jaw, without touching either, and at about 
the ſame diſtance from the teeth that el is formed. 
Farther back towards the palate, are formed eg 
. and ek, by raiſing the middle of the tongue 'fo'as 
. to touch the roof of the mouth; and the only 
difference in their formation, is, that i in-eg, the 
tongue is not ſo cloſely preſſed at firſt, but that 
the ſound may continue Sr a lintle while; and in 
ek, the voice is wholly intercepted, in the ſame 
manner as was before mentioned in ed and et; Ind 
the ſame care is to be ke in the mode of pro- 
nouneing, 
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-nouncing, by dwelling on the former as long as 
may be, and ſounding the latter as ſmartly as poſ- 
ſible, as eg, ek. It will be neceſſary alſo to ob · 
ſerve in this, as in the other caſe, that the ſounds 
are not completely formed, till the tongue is re- 
moved from the roof of the mouth; as may be 
perceived by ſounding them in the different ways; 
firſt by keeping the _ in its poſition of form- 
ing the letter, as l z next 275. een „, 
as beg be. 0 
The three 8 em, en, ing, make up 
- the laſt claſs called naſal, on accounts of the ſounds 
iſſuing chiefly-through the "noſe. M, is formed 
iby cloſing the lips much in the ſame manner and 
e as in eb, with this difference, that the 
— v thus ſtopped at the. ds is permitied to paſs 
- through.the noſe. 
Fn is formed- n in the fame ſeat, and by 
Alike application of ihe organ as el; only there 
is more of the tongue and more cloſely applied to 
the roof of the mouth, fo as in a great meaſwe 
= -to ſtoptheyoicefrom iſſuing through that paſſage, 
And to force the . pant of it back through the 
= noſe. - 
Behind this; TE: in the Ga ſeat * ſame dif- — 
. lien of the organs as in forming the ſound eg, is 
produced the ſound ing; by raiſing the middle of the 
tongue to a gentle contact with the palate, ſo as that 
part of the voice may iſſue through the mouth, and 
the remainder be forced back through the noſe. 
It was in order that every ove might make him- 
ſelf maſter of the manner in which each conſo- 
nant is formed, that I recommended the ſounding of 
all the conſonants with a vowel preceding them; 
ecauſe in the uſual way of pronouncing much the 
greater part of them, with a vowel after them, 
there is no time to make "7 obſervation upon the 


manner 
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manner of their formation; the organs being al- 
ways left in the poſition neceflary to produce the 
ſound of the vowel, which is the laſt: thus in 
pronouncing- be de ge ve, the organs are always 
found in the ſame poſition, that which belongs to 
the ſound ee—but in pronouncing them thus, eb, 
ed, eg, ev, we may keep them as long as we 4 
-pleaſe in the poſition neceſſary to the formation of 
thoſe ſounds, till we can with accuracy determine 
what it is. In this way, we ſhall find that in 3 
ſounding eb, the lips are gently preſſed together, 
but not ſo as ſuddenly to cut off the ſound, Which 
continues a little while; whereas in ſound ing - 
the lips are by a rapid junction preſſed ogerher 
cloſe, as inſtantaneouſly to cut off all ſound. bk. 
ſounding ed, we ſhall find in like manner, that the 
tip of the tongue is preſſed gently againſt that part _ 
of the gum which immediately touches the uppes "I 
teeth, in ſuch a way as to continue the ſou 
little while; and-in forming et, we ſhall-find tl 
the action and poſition of the tongue, are — AJ 
the fame, only more rapidly performed, ſo as at 
once to cut off all communication of the voice. 4 
And ſo on of the reſt. Whoever will take the 
trouble of going through all the conſonants in this 
way, may in a ſhort time, with due attention, . 
be thoroughly maſter of the mode of their area. 
w_ p 
Now let us ſee what good conſequences wilt 
follow, from teaching the rudiments of ſpeech | 
after this manner. 
In the firſt place children would be taught 
much ſooner to pronounce their alphabet in this _— 4 
way, as they who are flow in catching: L 
the ear, would be made to utter them as 
they could be ſhewn the proper poſition of the 
organs to form them. This is what I can affirm * 7 1 
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upon tepeated experiments, for I never yet found 


A Aid, whoſe ongans had arrived. at ſuffigient ma- 
turity, that I gauld not wake pronounce, all the 
ſouniis in our tongue diſſinetiy in the ſpace of a 
month, Which in the common way might coſt 
hema year . And what/3s fill more ex- 
traordinary, I have had,; many occaſions to try the 
ſame experiments upon per ſans advanced in life, 
and never found an in ſtance of any, that could not 
an a ſhort time be made 40 pranounce certain let- 
tet, which ihey hade vet. beſore ſounded in their 


be, Nothing :rewnds: the progrels of children ſo 


much an:their endeavours to articulate, as the pre- 


4 
364 
2 £ 


eat made of teaching the alphabet in that con- 
-. guſed order, into Which chance had originally 


*hrown tbe 4ctters.; for many gonliguqus hetiers, 
as thay! now. lie, ate performed in ſuch. different 
ente, and wisbeſuch different; exertions. of the or- 


= FA zs for a long time to baffle all the efforts of 


noviciate . Whereas if we (fallow the 
order af mature, beginming with the labials, and 


o proceeding through ihe dentals, tothe ꝓalatines, 
6  Atbe-work will be accompliſhed with eaſe and cer- 
© 2ainty;' That this is the natural order, and that 
- eOthe lips are the ßbirſt organs of ſpeech exented by 
- children, nay be knoun from this; that the 


words papa or baba, and mama, are the. terms 
uſed by children for father and mother, in almoſt 


| all the languages of the world. Nor us there any 


;ather way of accounting; for this uni verſal practice, 


but the general obſervation of the facility with 


which children pronornce thoſe ſounds, before 


they can utter any of the reſt; and whoever 
ends to the firſt endeavours of ben to arti- 
will find that the words they aim at, con- 


5 — of the three labials h or m. And indeed 
| che reaſon of this is obvious; for as the lips are 


the 
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we only organs employed in the formation” e 
mee, they muſt be ſuppoſed, from” their” conri- 

dued action in taking in ford; to be ſtrong and fit 
for uſe, long before the other principal organ of 


fpeech, the tongue. Accotdingly we — that a 
long interval ſuceeeds, between their uttering 


ſounds of this nature, and any others. The cuts 


ting of the teeth afterwards, gives employment 
and exerciſe to the tongue, and thus prepares and 
fits it for action; which is exerted at firſt in the © 
eaſieſt and ſimpleſt way, by applying the tip to 
the upper gums; an action to whict it was long 
accuſtomed, from the pain felt there whilſt the 
teeth were producing, and thus the ſounds d and's J 
are produced. AA we find that da and ta, 
or the ſame ſounds doubled; as dada tetay d Ee 


firſt uttered! after the labil. The palatme, res | 
quiring a withdrawing” of the tongue; an — 1. 


to Which it had not been aecuſtômed, 
application of different parts of it to 5 
places, as being the moſt difficult, are the lat 
bes them, and the laſt which they maſ® 
Accordingly we find, that when they are 
ried too ſoon, to ptonounee words containing 
any of. thofe letters, they either wholly» om. 


them, or change them for others whit they Wera | 


able to pronounce before: Thus for lady; they 
either ſay ady or dady; for coach; teach; for gos 
do—and ſv on. The letter r requiritly a vibrating 
motion of the tip of the tongue here the jaws; 
without application to any part, is the moſt giffis 
cult of all ſonnds, and that in which we fin the 
greateſt number deficient; Now from this method 
of permitting childten to attempt all words a 
before they can pronounce alf the ſetters, H 
are often contra ced which are never afterwards 


be changed. * The only way to prevent this, . e q * 


never 
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never to urge them to attempt any word, contain- 
ing any letter, which they Hier firſt diſtinaly 
ſound by itſelf; on the contrary, as far as you can, 
to diſcourage them from making the attempt. In 
this way they will get a diſtinQ articulation ; 
which is the foundation of good ſpeech, and 


which if it be not laid in the firſt ſimple elements 


with the utmoſt care and exactneſs, QuinQilian, 
one of the beſt judges of antiquity, does not ſcru- 


ple to pronounce, that whatever ſuperſtructure 


Fer may attempt to raiſe on it, muſt fall. 

In this way alſo the foundation will be laid, fot 
meaſure and proportion in ſounds, the ſource of 
grace and harmony in ſpeech. For by accuſtom- 
ing them to prolong the ſounds of the vowels that 
will admit of it, and of the ſemivowels, they will 
be able to do it with eaſe where it is proper; 
whereas, in general, people are taught to pro- 
nounce all the letters in an equal ſpace of time, 
and from habit are not able to prolong the ſound 
of any. With theſe, all ſyllables being put upon 
a par, the beauty ariſing — the obſervation of 


a due proportion between long and ſhort, is utterly 


loſt; and not only ſo, but they are apt to fall into 
ſuch a rapidity of utterance, as 10 be very indiſ- 


tinct, and often unintelligible. 


Though I have all along conſidered this as a 


method propoſed for the better inſtruction of chil- 


dren, from their firſt attempts to articulate, yet 
it is equally ſuited to the adult. Whoever has 
oontracted any bad habits in utterance, has no way 
to get rid of them, but by recurring to the ſource. 
He muſt return to his alphabet, and be able to 
pronounce all the letters with exactneſs in their 


2 ſunple and ſeparate ſtate, before he will be able 
oh do it in their ſeveral combinations. 


There are 
Ys who, upon trial, will not find them- 
ſelves 
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ſelves defeQive in this reſpect. There are few, 
who will not find it dificutt at fu ſt to prolong the 
ſounds of the vowels and ſemivowels; and a much 


greater number, who are | deteQuve in ſounding 
the mutes properly. For though they give the 


mutes their due ſound before a vowel, which 


they were taught to do in repeating the alphabet, 
yet I have known few that pronounce them with 
exaAneſs, when they finiſn a ſyllable. I have 
ſcarce found any that could, without repeated tri- 
als, prolong the ſounds of the impure mutes at 
all, as eb ed eg—or who completed the ſounds of 
the pure mutes, by ſeparating the organs after 
their formation, in the manner before deſcribed, 
as ep ek et. „ e 
Another good conſequence that would follow, 
from teaching the alphabet in this manner, is, that 
whole countries and counties, that now ſpeak a 
corrupt dialect of Engliſh, might have their pro- 
nunciation in a ſhort time reformed. Let us ex- 
amine for inſtance, wherein the peculiarity of the 
Welſh conſiſts; and we ſhall find that it arifes 
from their- conſtantly ſubſtituting the three pure 
mutes, in the room of the three impure ;z and the 
three aſpirated ſemivowels in the place of the 
three vocal. Thus inſtead of b or eb, they 
uſe p or ep; for g or eg, they uſe k or- ek πnd 
for d or ed, they employ t or et. For blood they 
ſay plut; for God, Cot; and for dear, tear. In 
the ſame manner in the ſemivowels, they -ſubſti- 
tute ef in the place of ev, eſs in the place of ex, 
eth in the place of eth, and eſn in the place of 
erh. Thus inſtead of virtue, and vice, they ſay 
firtue and fice ;- inſtead of zeal and praiſe, they 
ſay ſeal and praiſſe; inſtead of theſe and tho, 


they ſay cheſſe and choſſe; inſtead of aue, 
oſier, they ſay aſhur oſher. Thus there are no 
IP leſs. 
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lefs than ſeven of our conſonants, which the 
Welftnever pronounce at all. Now if the dif- 
fetence in the manner of formation between theſe 
ſeven conſonants, and their ſeven. correſpondent 
ones, were pointed out to them in the way before 
deſeribed, they might in a ſhort time be taught 
he perfect uſe of them. The people of Somer- 
ſetſhire pronounce the ſemivowels in a way di- 
rediy oppoſite to the Welſh. For whereas the 
Wel change the vocal into the afpirate, the 
people of Somerſetſhire change the aſpirate into 
the vocal. For father they ſay vather; for So- 
merſetſhire, Zomerzetzhire ; for thin, thin. But 
to enumerate all the advantages that would reſult 
from teaching the alphabet in this way, would 
take up more time than could be allowed in a 
courſe of this nature. To ſhew the importance 
of it, it will be only neceſſary to ſay, that with- 
out knowing the nature and properties of the ſim- 
ple elements or letters, it will be impoſſible after- 
wards to diſcern their peculiar beauty and force 
when united in words; and the expreſſion and 
harmony ariſing from the combination of thoſe 
words in ſentences, or their arrangement in verſe. 
In ſhort, all true critical ſkill in the ſound: of 
language, muſt have its foundation here. This 
was favourite ſtudy amongſt the ancients, and 
men of the greateſt abilities, and dignity in the 
— themſelves to it with ardour. Meſ- 
ſala among the Romans got an immortal name, 
for writing an expreſs treatiſe on a ſingle letter: 
and the honours of Greece were decreed at the 
Olympic games to Apollodorus, for having made 
ſome new diſcoveries in that way. QuinQilian, 
—— a cloſe orb to the ſtudy of 
je rk pea has this remarkable palloge's 
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Not,” ſays he, © that there is any great difficulty 


nants; and ſubdividing the latter, into mutes 


of the great ancients upon this important article, 
and thoſe ſentiments were carried into exeeution. 
The conſequence of which was, that all the @w+ 


ers of elocution, and all the, elegancies of compo- » { 


ſition both in poetry and proſe, were carried to 
a degree of perfection, unknown in any other age 
or country in the world; while we are ſo little 
acquainted with” fundamentals, .that all we are 
taught with regard to the elements of ſpeeChy, is 


4 diſtindion of the letters, into conſonants and 


vowels; and another diſtinction of the former, 
into mutes and liquids. © And even in this diſtinc- 
tion, a miſtake has been committed in deſcribing 
the nature of liquids, which are ſaid to have ob- 
tained that name, from their fine flow and ſmooth- 
neſs to the ear: whereas one of them 7 is the 
rougheſt letter in ſ 


a difagreeable ſound, and called the bellawipg Tet. 


ter by the ancients, from its reſemblance hg 


lowing of oxen ; and, on that. account WAs fe. 


quently ſtruck out by an eliſion, in the meaſure of 


Roman poetry. But the true reaſon of the name 
of liquids aroſe from their property of unj ing 
readily with other conſonants, and Howing Wit 


- 


7. 


I ſhall now exhibit at one view, a ſcheme of 


the whole alphabet, according to the method above 


C 


wt. 


1 25 2 
in dividing the letters, into vgwels and conſo- 


and ſemivowels; but becauſe whoever will ene 
into the inmoſt ' receſſes of this, I may call it, 
ſacred edifice,. will find many things not only 
proper to ſharpen the ingenuity of childre * 9 
but able to exerciſe the moſt ales 1 
and deepeſt ſcience.” Such were the ſentiments i 


* # B 


peech; and,m was conſileredias 
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3 of ſpies ſounds i in »- 28. 


BY 14 i 9 Conſonants, ch eb ed ef eg ek el em en ep er es 


„ "of 


" 0 et ev e et; eth eſh eh i ing. 


4 1 c, which has the power of ek or es 


75 that of el before 2. 


F 5 - e FA which ſtands tor l 


_ ' hot e that „ ear r Kall, the, la, e 


8 . 

RET 
n 
r 5 
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x, for ks or gz. 
letter, .b, merely an aſpiration. 


- 
IS] 


* 


1 6 Mutes, eb ed eg ek ep et. 

3 Pure . ek ep et. 

3, Inipure Mutes, eb ed eg. 

13 Semivoquels, ef el em en er es ev 2 cb eth 
eſn erh irg. I 


3 Co fonfhrs divided into Mutes and . 


9 Vical Semjvewels, el em en er ene eZ eth ezh i ing. 
| 4 pre ef es eth eſh. | 


17 


Divided again. into | 
TN. eb ep er ef. 
$ Dental, ed, et. eth eth ez eſs erh Fl; 


4 Pa latine, eg ek el er. 


i is # Z 


3 Nafal, em en ing. 


* 4 8 
ene e 11 131. CJ: 


WO 0 Re aff, the baple . in our 


ugs. 
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| hall Proceed, to the double favgde, or 


here is no article in which our-gramcoarians 


have ſhewn ſuch a want of ſkill in ſounds, as. that 


of diphthongs. One of the beſt of them, divides 


them into proper and i e in the following 
manner. A proper diphthong, ays. he, is Wise | 


both vowels are founded, as in. aid, hawk, ; Is it 
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4 
as to take theſe ſimple ſounds à and 4 for diph- 


thongs? An improper diphthong is where! the 


found of but one of the two vowels is heard, as 
in head, heart. Here he is right, but its is equally 


certain that in his inſtances of proper diphthongs, 
there is only the found of one ſimpie vowel heard. 
Heart, aid, and hawk, contain the three fmpſs 


founds, 4, 3, A. 
' - He then ſettles the number 4 propet aiph. 


thongs thus, ai or ay, au or aw, ee, oo, oi orf 


oy, ou or ow, As in the words praife, day; 


laud, draw; meet, cool ; boy, noiſe; u, 
now. In the firſt four inſtarices here 'of proper 
diphthongs, the ear acknowledges nothing but 
ſimple ſounds ; in the words praiſe and 4% che 
found 4; in laud and draw, à; in meet, &; in 


cool, ö; ſo that in the whole nomber there re- 


main only the ſounds oi, as in boy noiſe; and ow, 
as in thou how, that are genuine diphthongs ; and 
indeed according to the principles lad down by all 
our grammarians, it would appear that theſe are 
the only two which belong io our tongue. Thus 
would the Engliſh ſeem to be poor to the laſt de- 
gree, in an article, which cont1ibutes, above all 
others, to richnels of found in a language. The 
Greeks called the diphthongs Euphonoi, 'os well- 
ſounding, and their language abounded with them; 
but not in an equal degree with ours, as T-ſhall 
preſently ſhew. In the firſt place the ſounds f, ü, 
though generally marked by fingle charadteis, ate 
in reality diphihongs. In order to ſhew this, we 


muſt firſt have recourſe to the definition of a diph- 


thong. A diphthong is the union of the ſounds 
of two vowels in fuch a way as to make but one 
articulation or ſyllable. The ſound f is compoſed = 
of the ſulleſt and ſlendereſt of our vowels,” and 
C 2 e, the 
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2, 4he firſt! made by the: largeſt, and the lad by 


the "Calle aperture of the mouth. Now if we 
attend to the proceſs in forming this ſound, we 
ſhall find that the mouth is firſt opened to the 
ſame degree of aperture, and is in the ſame poſi- 
tion, as if it were going to ſound à; but before 
the voice can get a paſſage through che lips, the 
under jaw is drawn near to the upper, in the ſame 
poſition as when the vowel & is formed; and thus 
the full ſound, checked by the lender one, and 
coaleſcing with it, produces a third ſound different 
frof# both, which is the diphthong f. The want 
of knowing the proper poſition and movement of 
the organs in producing this ſound, has been the 
reaſon that few foreigners have been able to attain 
it, The French have it not in their tongue; but 
they have one approaching near it, compoſed of 4 
1, as in the words vin, fin. That it is net the 
Tame will appear by pronouncing; the ſame words 
in our way, as vin vine, fin fine. Now if they 
were only told to open their mouths as wide at 
firſt, as if they were going to pronounce à, and 
then to check the voice by the ſudden motion of 
the under jaw, to the poſition in which the vowel 
& is formed, they muſt neceſſarily produce our 
diphthong f, and this L can aſſert upon repeated 


experience. The inhabitants of Scotland in ge- 


neral, and many natives of Ireland, ſubſtitute a 
poor ſounding diphthong in the room of this, 
compoſed. of à &, in which the jaws are brought 
more cloſe, and the ſound conſequently leſs full. 
Thus for my they ſay my, for tine-fine ; and this 
may eaſily be cured, by following the method be · 
fore; meatioges. 

The diphthong d is ſormet / dl the ſounds & © and 
3; he lerer ſo raphy uttered; and falling ſo 
quickly 
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quiekly . into the found ©, that ts own diſtin 
power is not heard; and thus 4 third ſound or 1 
dipht hong is formed, 8. the jon gion br; the * — 
vowels. * 
- The diphthong or is ford by a union of the 
| {ime vowels as f 4 &, with: this difference, that 
the firſt vowel 4, being dwelt upon, is diftindtly 
heard before its ſound is changed by its junaion+ + 
with the latter vowel &; as oi, boy, noiſe. This 
diphthong is generally marked in our tongue by 
the charafters oi, or oy, Which makes people 
imagine that it is really compoſed of the ſounds” 
which thoſe letters repreſent ;, whereas the ear 
evidently perceives that-it is à not o hi is the 
firſt ſound, and & not | which is the laſt. But be 
truth is, that having no peculiar letters in dur al- 
phabet to mark the ſounds à and e, their-powers\., _ 
were transferred in a manner ſome what arbitrarxß i 
to different vowels; and this ſhould make wt 
judging of the true formation of the diphthongs, 
attentive not to the letters which repreſent them 
to the eye in ſpelling, but to the real ſounds offers 
to the ear. ' 
The diphthong- ou | 15 compoſe of e 
2 and 6 —and is formed much in the fame mander 
as; the mouth being firſt in the poſirion of 
ſounding à, but before n is perfeQed, by a instion 
af the under Jaw,” and lips to the poſition: 1. 
founding ö, the firſt ſound a is Therkge® and 
blended with the latter ö. 
Out of theſe ſour diphthongs, Wet eee 
two diſcovered, Which have hitherto been con- 
cealed under the diſguiſe of ſimple vowels. But 
what ſhall we-ſay tp the large tribe yet remaining, 
not leſs than nineteen in number, 0 be 15 


cious grammarians nave, never 2e. been 


r + atm 


E- they should be referred. At laſt Wallis, who 


to obſerve, that we find · in our alphabet two cha- 


5 2 7 *. 
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find out ? In order to ſhew the cauſe of this gx 
' "traofdinary blindneſs in them, it will be neceflary 


- TaQters called y and w, which exceedingly puzzled 


. our early grammarians, in conſidering to what claſs 


wrote ſome w hat more than a century ago, and 
whoſe grammar, except where he treats of the 


= = article of founds, is one of the beſt that has been 


= 


. 
3 


. 
- 
> 


= the late Engliſ grammar and dictionary. So 
* — abſurdity could never have paſſed upon any, but 


a 3 
= 

= 

. * * 
. 3 


5 =, 


produced in our language, determined that they 
were of an amphibious kind, being ſometimes 
vowels, and ſome times conſonants: vowels when 
they ended a ſyllable, conſonants when they began 
one: and this wiſe determination has been adopted 
by all grammarians from his days down to our 


& 8 | 4 


6 -, own, as is to be ſeen in Johnſon, the author of 


groſs 


ſach as were blinded by literary vanity, ſo far, as 
to think that ſkill in letters, of courſe produced 
tall. in ſounds. - Ought it not to have rack them 
that it is the very nature of a conſonant, that its 
found ſhall, be diſtinctly perceived, in union with 
every vowel, either before or after it; and when 
they could produce no ſuch ſound after any vowel, 
aught they not to have concluded that they could 
not . poſſibly be conſonants? The truth is, their 
Perplexity ſeems to have ariſen more from the 
names given fo theſe letters, y and w, than any 
elſe ; for had they been called, as they 
have been, e and 85 which marks their true 


powers, there could have been no doubt about | 
them. It is to be here obſerved, that by adopting 
the Roman alphabet, we had but five marks for 
the 1 ih which were in our tongue, and 


* among 
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among others the vgwels L and 8 had 50 peculiat 3 


— * W927 
characters to repreſent them ; on rf this account the .. 


20 was preſerved from the Saxon to ſtand for 208.4 
one, and the Roman y was appropriated, to the” 9 
other uſe. And the neceſſity for Approprigting 4 
two characters to thoſe ſounds will ls va when 
we conſider that it is with. one of thoſe ſounds,. 
that almoſt all the diphthongs in our tongue c 
mence; for except the three before defcribed be- A 
ginning with à, all the reſt commence with 8 r 
8. W. or ö, forms a diphthong wich * IRE 
of our vowels As for inſtanee— _ | 


* 


=D 
Eo 
"= 
8 


waſt _ wage MET 5.3 Ig „ 

bz mg 1 417 ll 
wed. does 2 SA Weed 2 8 * , 
anl. e. "wok i 
word , ; Y 
Y- in like manner Wh almoſt all... * 9 

ard „ _ yawl 1 
Jet | yield. . I 
48... * yoke ou 25 


Almoſt all the ee too commence Pre 
with theſe ſounds, though not marked as with us. 
| Inſtead of our w, they make uſe of ou, Which is 
pronounced by them 8. Thus their affirmative A 
aui, yes, is, individually the ſame ſound, with - 7 5 
our pronoun we. And inſtead of out y, they 
make uſe of their vowel i, always founded by them 45 
E. But to prove experimentally that theſe W w 
letters are only marks for & and ö, we need. only : 
examine the poſition of the organs, when we are 1 
about to ſound them in conjunction with a vowel, 
and we fhall find, that with regard to the ww the 
lips muſt neceſſarily be in the poſition of forming 
the TOP. 7 if we . with le the 
P 1 „ A * . 
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1 * ſeparately at firſt, and mw” 
| bring boos k cloſer —— till they e- 
1 we ſhall perceive the whole proceſs diſ- 
+= and find that the ſound e for muſ} 
ily be produced; as in the word yall ſor . 

„ Wltance— % 

8---3 84 8-1 Ul. 
a like manner, in ſounding the word yawl, we 
ſhall find that the ,organs muſt at firſt. be | in the 
. poſition. of 1 the vowel | 

J-v-L y--Li 3- I 
| Ard: to thew of what „5 it is to give 
letters right names, expreſſive of their true pow- 


4 era, a remarkable inſtance is offered in the French, 


when they learn Engliſh ; none of whom can pro- 
nounce properly any of the diphthongs formed by 
wz which they change to the ſound of the eonſo- 
nant'v- for wall tbey ſay vall, for what vat- ; 
as vat is that? And the reafon is, that as the 
name of the letter w does not at all direct them 
in its ſound, they take their notion of it from the 
eye, which ſees in the form of that letter two vees 
or u conſonants intermixed, and therefore they 
appropriate that ſound to it. Whereas, were this 
letter called 8, and were they told that it anſwered 
exaAly. io the power of their ou or ©, nothing 
would be fo eaſy to them as to pronounce theſe 
- ſounds, having ſeveral of thoſe diphthongs in their 


- 


on tongue. If they were only once told, that 


opr pronoun, we, was the ſane ſound as their af- 
firmative gx7/, the w ſtandir g for the ſame ſound as 

their ou, they would uever call it ve inſtead of we, 
nor miſtake it in its union with any other vowel. 
Ands a farther proof how much the want of the 
true name contributes to miſlead them in this let- 


_— ter, at is worthy of obſervation, - that they never 


; 1 make 
* # . 
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mike any miſtake in the diphthongs formed by yz - 
as that letter has its true ſound with them in re- 3 
peating their alphabet, "CY proper'y W mT "* 
them or y grec. * oe 
Thus have 1 1 viejicued our W. from 4 
charge brought againſt it, and which has- been 
given up by all our grammarians, I mean its po- 
veerty in diphthongs; for upon their principles it 
z certain we could claim but two of the genuine 
kind. And vet I have made it evident, that we 
have at leaft twenty-three; a richneſs in which 
perhaps the "Engliſh exceeds all other la nguages. 
K is allowed that there are no ſounds fo pleaſing, 
or that ſatisfy the ear ſo much, as thoſe of diph- 
thongs ; but, in order to anſwer this end, it is ne- 
ceſſary that they ſhould be properly pronounced, 
giving them their due fulneſs and extent. Chil- 
dren thould therefore be taught to dwell fome time 
upon that vowel of the diphthong, which will ads 
mit of it. In ſome, the firſt vowel is to be pro- 
longed, as oi- where the ſound à is prolonged and 
cloſed with J ſhort. In others, the latter ſound 
is to be prolonged, and the firft rapidly paſſed over, 
as i-. If this be not attended to, the diphthongs 
may be reduced almoſt to the ſtate of ſimple-yow- 
els, and loſe much of their peculiar beauty: 
Having conſidered the nature of our ſimple 
founds and diphthongs, I ſhall now proceed to 
make ſome obſervations upon ſyllables. 
As a letter is a ſimple ſound,- which cannot be 
divided into other ſimple ſounds ; fo a ſyllable is 
an articulate ſound, which cannot be divided into 
other articulate ſounds, excepting when. fory 
by a diphthong. Every vowel is an articulate 
ound, and can of itſelf form a ſyllable ; but the 
firſt, or ſhort vowels, ſeldom; ferm ſylables of 
| , 0 5 theraiclves, _ i 
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„ icle a, as 2 mag 
ny „ "houſe. The ſecond and- third, or the long vow- 
Lagann diphthongs, form ſyllables without the 
ob the conſonants... A ſyllable can 
" have. but 8 or diphthong, by its defini- 
on z put it may contain four, or even five con- 
ſonants, e ba perceived. 
in g hables, as in letters, two things are chiefly 
d de cophdexed ; quality, and quantity. The 
= quality 15 to-be.conſidered in a twofold manner; 
ber with regard to ſweetneſs and harſhneſs ; 
feigen and weakneſs. With regard to hots 
= neſs, the union of the long vowels and diph- 
E thongs, with' the ſemivowels, forms the moſt 
Plesſing ſounds ; and their different value, with 
reſpeR to each other, may be eſtimated by the 
rank of their component letters, which bas al- 
- veady been fettled. Whilft the union of the ſhort 
1 owels with the mutes, and the liquid 7, forms 
42 * -harſher and. leſs pleaſing {yllables. The dif- 
> ferent inter mixture of theſe, that is, of the long 
Vvowels and diphthongs with mutes; or of ſhort 
vowels wich 3 compoſe an infinite va- 
= ty: 'of ſounds of different degrees of ſweetneſs, 
„ to the nature and predominance of the 
dener, which form them. . 

Their ſtrength and weakneſs alſo depend upon 
he: ſame principle, only with a reverſal of the 
rule. "Thoſe which contribute moſt to ſweetneſs, 

are inferior to their oppoſites in ſtrength, . Thus 
- the ſhort vowels in union with the mutes, and aſ- 

pirated ſemivowels, and the liquid 7, form the 

moſt forcible founds ; whilſt thoſe compoſed of 

we dong vowels, and ſemivowels, are inferior in 

ſtrength, though ſuperior in ſweetneſs. Their. 


* e depend; upon a ſudden and more forcible 
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flow of the voice, which is the caſe of the long 


vowels and diphthongs, either ſeparat#ly * 2 


or in their union with ſemivowels. 


As the blending of vowels in diphthongs, gives 5 
the greateſt ſweetneſs to ſyllables, fo ihe union of —_ 


two or more conſonants in one ſyllable, lues the 
greateſt ſtrength, And the union of thoſe: ſounds 
is at the ſame time more grateful to the eat, hen 
the conſonants mix eaſily, than ſimple ſounds, in 


the ſame manner as diphthongs ate more pleaſing 


than ſimple vowels. - This gives a greater value to 
ſyllables, in the ſame way as gold is eſtimated 
above ſilver, b cauſe the weight is fo much 
greater in the ſane ſolid contents. *. 


Perhaps there is no language in the wok! is 
happy in this reſped as the Engliſn; as hall 
have occaſion to ſhew when I come to treat of 


words. The Greeks began many ſyllables with 
two, and ſometimes three conſonants, but ſeldom 


concluded any with more than one. Fhe Romans 
began few of their natives ſyllables with more 
than a ſingle conſonant, and ſeldom concluded them 


otherwiſe. The advantage, which a contrary 


conduct has given our's over thoſe two celebrated 


languages, ſhall be pointed out hereafte.. 


As to the other property of ſyllables, that of 


quantity E ſhall defer ſpeaking of it till 1 come to 
the article of pgetie numbers. 


Ia teaching {yllables,; the wreſene mösoc g 
taking the letters as they lie in alphabetical order, 
ſhould by no means be followed z but children” 


—_—_ be tuen W to the 9 order of 


the 


of the breath and voice, which is N i 
08 The ſhort vowels preceding the mutes, and aſ-—- 

pirated ſemivowels. I heir ſweetneſs, which takes 
off from their ſtrength, upon the more equable © —— 
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$S | the'cotiſonants, as they have been divided into git 
reſpective claſſes, beginning with the labial, thence 
= proceeding: through the dental, to the palatine. 
Great care ſhowld be taken to make them « 
the ſounds of. the final mates, ſo as that they may 
be regde red perſectly diſtinct, in the manner be- 
fore deſcribed; and they ſhould be made 10 dwell 
2 time upon the ſounds of the ſemivowels. In 
| tering the ſyllables there cannot be too much at- 
3 paid, to prevent their falling into any pe- 
culiar tone or cant, which they are always apt to 
do without ſuch caution. The ſyllables ſhould be 
pronounced in neither a higher, nor lower pitch of 
voice, than they uſe in common diſcourſe; only 
they ſhould be delivered with more force, or a 
greater degree of loudneſs, which will help to 
' ſtrengthen the voice. And, in dwelling upon ſyl- 
lables, care ſhould be taken, that it ſhould only 
| be the ſame note prolonged, and not changed to 
any other. The reaſon of which dete will 
-bereafter appear. 
When they come to unite ſyllables together, 
ſo as to form words, they ſhould not be ſuffered + 
to do it according to the abſurd fantaſtic mode of 
ſpelling hitherto laid down and practiſed; but 
they ſhould be taught to take in all the letters into 
the ſame ſyllable, which are kept together in ut- 
terance; which, ſurely; is. the moſt obvious and 
rational method. Thus the words habit, widow, 
rather, ſhould not be divided in the uſual way, 
ha-bit, wi-dow, ra-ther; but hab-it, wid-ow, 
rath-er. This rule of dividing ſyllables, is fo 
plain and manifeſtiy proper, that nothing but a 
total neglect in this, as in almoſt all other articles, 
of preſerving any analogy between writing and 


ſpeech, could * prevented 31s taking place. 
There 
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There is another very improper digifion of 57 
{ables, in general uſe, in a words where the let 
ter i precedes a vowel in thefſamegyllable ; 1 
as queſtion, beſtial, region; or the vowel e as 
in righteous; courteous. Far. in all inſtances of 
this ſort, theſe vowels coaleſce in Engliſh, ang 
form diphthongs, fo as to make but one y liable. 
Whereas in the uſual mode of dividing _ the 
ſeem to form two. Thus, inſtead of g/-ti-on, 1 
beſ-ti-al, righ-te-ous, they ought” to ee 4 
into two ſyllables only, as queſ-tion, beſ-tial; 

_ righ-teous, in the manner in which, they are p. 
nounced, and always uſed in metre. Th French 
indeed, in all words of this ſpecies, divide the, © 
vowels from each other in pronunciation, and make 
two ſyllables inſtead of one, and therefore ey 
are right to N them in TOS * 
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letters Auch f. yllables, 1 ſhall now proceed to con- 
ſider words. 
As ſylla are 3 of leiters, ſo words 
are c of ſyllables; yet a ſingle leiter may 
form a ſyllable, = a fingle ſyllable, a word. 
Every articulate ſound is a ſyllable, and every 
"vowel is an articulate ſound; therefore every 
* vowel can by itſelf form a ſy liable; but no. con- 
ſonant can form a ſyllable, wy in conjunction 
5 with ſome vowel, from which property they have 
Y E _ obtained their name. As the nature of ſyllables 
= depends upon the nature of the letters whereof 
N 2 they are compoſed, ſome coaleſcing with eaſe, 
and Qthers not mixing without difficulty; ſo the 
In. of words, depends upon the ſame princi- 
Xi and they are ſmooth or harſh to the ear, in 
proportion as each ſubſequent ſyllable, is with 
» eaſe or difficulty pronounced, after each preceding 
eir ſtrength or weakneſs alſo, evidently 
upon thoſe e! in their component 
by ables. , 
#  ' Beſide theſe properties in read, of ſweetneſs 
3 bor harſhneſs, ſtrength or weakneſs, there is ano- 
2 ther-quality to be attended to, which is, expreſ- 
din; or the peculiar aptneſs of ſome words, 10 
2 ſtand as ſymbols of certain ideas, preferably to 
others. — this aptneſs ariſes from different 
- cauſes: 
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cauſes: the f and moſt iriking is that of imi- * 
tation; from which proceed thoſe 
called mimical ſounds ; ſuch 
the hiſs of ſerpents, the mew and P „ F 
the howl of the wolf, the bray of an 2 1 
whinny of a horſe, the kau of the crow, the 
c ft doves, the croak of the raven, the nate — * 
of the cock, from the noiſe made by that bird, 
whence its name, it is ſaid, is almoſt univerſal in 
all languages; and many others of the Me kind. 
Such words contain a power of expreſſion from, a 
natural reſemblance, which can never; pelo ; © uy 
ſigns merely inſtituted. After theſe mimfcah wor 4 
whoſe whole ſounds are nearly the ſame with thoſe. » 4 
formed by the ſeveral animals, from which they, 
were taken, there is another claſs, which bears A. * 
fainter reſemblance, merely from ſome letters cog- 9 
tained in them, which were borrowed from the 
animal world. Thus among the vowels NN 
borrowed from the crow, the 4 from the goa | 
4 from the ſheep, the © from the dove, the n 
the ox, the ow from the dog, &c. Of the con- 
ſonanis, we borrowed the B from the ſheeſs, * 
ſrom the crow, M from the ox, R from the dog, 
S from the ſerpent, th from the gooſe. We have 
alſo ſounds reſembling thoſe made by inagimate_ 
objects. Thus F is like the ſound of winds blow- 
ing through certain chinks. V is the noſe made 
by ſome ſpinning wheels when rapidly moved, 
Sh is the ſound made by ſquibs and rocketg pre- 
vious to: exploſion. 8 by * flight of dartz- Ng A 
by a bell. Theſe alſo may be referred to the 2 
| imitative or mimical claſs. no: 1 2 
All ſounds too made by the calliGon of dea 
find letters in the alphabet peculiarly. fitted to be 
their repreſentatives. |. . Theſe 1 are * or 
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2 weak, New or obtuſe, long or opt; and theſe 
0 5 perties he been Afeady ſhewn to exiſt in the 
e achheding to their ſeveral claſſes. Thus 
utes and ſhort vowels, are beſt fitted to ex- 
mort founds ; the ſemivowels- and long vow- 
„ ſuch as are of any continuance; the pure ſe- 
els, the clear; the mutes, the obtufe 
4 ” ſounds : : the aſpirated letters, the ſtrong ; the ſim- 
1 | . 2 the weaker ſounds. Thus the words pat, 
4 tap, Pap, exprefſing ſhort and quick ſounds, end 
F gMmutes preceded by ſhort vowels ; whereas the 
of the bell, expreſſive of a continuing mo 
_ conſiſts of a" long vowel and a ſemivowel. 
. thi claſs alſo may be referred the 9 
bo purling, bubbling, gurgling of waters. All words 
® of theſe ſeveral kinds, being repreſentatives of 
ideas that come into the mind through the ear, 
% may have à natural reſemblance to their archety pes, 
from fimilarity of ſound: but there is alco an 
r wer in words, which repreſent ideas 
that come ook the mind through:the other ſenſes, 
hich, though from the nature of things they 
3 2 have the east ſimilarity to thoſe ideas, yet 
* bave a certain congruity with them, which makes 
them fitter to repreſent thoſe ideas, than words of 
2 a different conſtruction. To confirm this by ex- 
F - ample. The words beginning with the conſonants 
J , ſignify force, and generally exertion of force. 
e ſtrong, ſtrength, ſtrive, ftride, ſtruggle, ſtrain, 
* ſtretch, ſtrenuous, ſtreſs, ſtrut, &c. 


Here we are to obſerve that in this combination 


1 of *confonants, the firſt leiter is formed by the 
1 marp force of the breath in a hiſſing ſound, which 
1s interrupted by a pure mute t, that borrows its 
= ſound not from a vowel hut the ſemivowel r, with 
F which it unites itſelf with difficulty, and therefore 
= 4: - . 85 | _ occaſions 
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occifons the harth Houkd ef cat awgheſt and, 
ſtrongeſt of our conſonants, to be heard in its rafl® * "4 
force. This — — found te oof ao, re- 
quires a ſtrong exertion of the organs o 
is well ſuited to expreſs ideas of force exertec. 
When the y is omitted, and / only dN 2 
ſyllable, it is ſtill expreſſive of ſtrergeh, but in * * 
leſs degree, and without ſo much exertion. 
ftand, day, Heady, edfalt, Rout, 'Aurdy, * 
ſliff, ſtop, ſtubborn. 1 
'Thr- marks a violent motion; as in ie bds. 
throw, thruſt, throb, threng, dec. In this co 
bination the conſonant ch, formed by an effort f 
the thickened breath, puſhes out the ſound of 8 F 3, 
7 with uncommon force. 1 
Sw marks a ſilent agitation, - or 2 ang.” S 
more equable motion. As in the words fin 74 
fwing, ſwift, '&c. Here motion is markeidyby | 
the letter 3 formed by the breath, but it mot” 
the ſharp hiſſing ſound as in the former caſe hen 'Y 
it (preceded the mute 7, flowing here -eafity'into 
the vowel w, which melting alſo imo a _ 
vowel, and forming a diphthong, qualifies the con Þ. 44 
junction to expreſs gentle or equable motion. 4 2 
Sp- denotes a diſſipation or expanſion, and" ge- 
nerally a quick one; as ſpit, ſputter, Tpatter, pill, 
ſpread, ſpring, fprinkle, ſplit, ſplinter, ſparkle, 2 43 
In this combination the ſharp hiſſing fourid of the + 
letter 3, is ſuddenly ſtopped by an entire cloſing-o0F "i 
the lips in forming the labial p, and then burſts 4 
out again with great force upon the ſudden ſepatae 
tion of the lips in forming the p, and rapidly pre 
ceeds till it unites with the next "ICY 
and if that be a pure mute, till the wor 


finiſhed. As in, Jpattor ſpattgrer n m_ 
teret. LE 
DN _ * 
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338 word Tort, , genotes diſſipation; ar- 

A -5%a0 acute crackling ; I- a ſudden-interruption ; - 4 
Dane wenn, In has the curioſity to 
nine many other of the forementioned words 
the ſame way, will find that every letter in 

Fe them, contributes to their . power. 

5 . denotes motion, but of a more equable 
a, as ſlow, fide, fling, Nip. Here the motion 
. Fgiven: by the 3. is {moothed by the renn of 
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mis termination of 1 ſyllable e 
ing ating. more nimbly and ſharply ; - as 
= Cab, dh, gaſh, craſh. But 
Us implies ſomething acting forcibly; Shook 
8 o with ſuch = or fmartneſs ; as cruſn, 
* ruſh, ». fluſh, bluſh, puſh, The cauſe of 
ine different Expreſſion in theſe two is, that the 
5 vowel a, forms the firſt ſyllables, the ob- 
„ the ſecond. And the conſonant Hh, 
ford by an effort of the thickened breath, is 
well ee to r exertion. of 4 in 


1 > m- pies the cominugtion of a motion or 
PL, nga at t legged indeed vaniſhing, but not ſud- 
e trupied; as in ſwang, ling, fling, ſling, 
* termination | | 
7 _ ” hs 4 with a pure mute, indicates a fud- 
* Jen ending ; as in clink, blink, wink. The firſt 
* being * from the ſound of a bell, 

. whole noiſe continues long after a ſtroke, is natu- 
rally"Hited to expreſs the firſt ideas; the other 
2 Borrowed from the clinking of een the 
- I Matters "If there be an / added to theſe termina- 
be + Moms, there is implied a pores iteration of the 
n in jingle, tingle, mingle; tinkle, ſprinkle, 
tinkle. Bae li the aQs expreſſed by's ing, are 
not 
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not fo ſudden ot evaneſcent; as thilſe by 4, Jingle | "lf 


expreſſes a longer duration, as well as ſomething” ©, 4 
more forcible, than tinkle; 2 than ſprigkle,. 9 
tingle than twinkle. 

This expreſſiveneſs af oe 1 very where ny a] 
be found in our tongue. Such as, ſqueek,, noe "2 
ſquall, ſcream, ſhriek, ſhrill, ſhrivel, * 
hurl, whirl, yell, harſh, burſt, - patiergy 
crackle, and numberleſs others. 
count, Wallis declares that he was not 
with any language comparable to the pn | 
this reſpect; and be was certainly maſter orn 7 1 
great number. Dr. Johnſon, on the other band, — 
in quoting Wallis's remarks on this head, ſayss -— 
that they are ſuch as pechaps might in every la * | 
guage be enlarged without- end. Vet ſurely 1 Fy 4 
the very conſtitution and genius of ourftongye; : 
may be ſhewn that we neceſſarily haue advantage 5 
over the Greek and Roman in this reſpe@They 3 
wanted ſeveral of our ſemivowels, which af p 
erful and expreſſive ſounds z and moſt of the . 7 
binations of confonants at the concluſion of yl A 
bles and words, above quoted, as well as 4 K 
formerly mentioned under. the head of yl e 1 1 
were unknown to them: and yet it is in * 
combinations chiefly, that the re power 1 4 
refides. | 3 <4 M 

But there is avather- reaſon drawn, kram * A 
nature of the diffesent tongues, that ours aul. 4 
have the preference in this reſpec ; becauſe their 4 
languages were declined, ours undeclined-. p-. * 1 
poling therefore an equal number of words . 4 
nally as expreſſive as thoſe in ours, yet 2 4 
words, in their ſeveral changes paſſing thro 2 
their declenſions or conjugations, and ale coll s 
nn Mabie n n to all 1 
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4 L of the. lame claſs, Sd loſe a great deal of the 
Y © "expreſſion - belonging to the primitive werd; 
N Y whereas outs remain'always'the ſame, except in a 
few inſtances here there Is 1 —_ 
» ber th, * _*- | 
1 . Iltis well known with Bc to the two dsr 
* held in chief eſtimation, I mean the 
| and French, that the Italians conſulting 
oP and ſweetneſs of ſound, more than 
and expreflion, have induſtriouſſy avoided double 
1 ble conſonants in the formation'of their fyl- 
* hbles ; and the French have carried the matter ſo 
5 — far, that in reading they never ſound the final 
. © _Eonſonant-of a word at all; as it is always mute 
. before A following word beginning with a conſo- 
mant, aud is transferred to the firlt ſyHable of the 
= - nextayofd when it commences with a vowel, 
A rende, upon this, as a piece of 
* reformation that has turned out much to the ad- 
” "Vantage of their ſeveral tongues; and are apt to 
bz charge ours with 'barbarifm, on account of the 
ger of confonants that Ritl ate retained in our 
3 -  Mlables.* + os in making this charge, they, in 
3 © many Caſes, ju dge by the eye, not the ear. Se- 
olf our ſimple ſounds being marked by two 
5 Irtters, are counted as ſuch by them, though in 
1 geality they have the power only of one; fuch as 
E thetws ſounds of our th, that of „h, and vg. The 
© confunRion of gh, which makes ſuch an uncouth 
4 figure to a foreign eye, is always ſilent, except 
3 þ ale takes the ſound of /; and in the jungion 
Ka in one ſyllable the g is always filent ; with 
hb 2 5 of the ſame natute. Through the 


Iz 1 g into the true genius and powers 
2 > ky tongue ourſelves, we are too apt to 


. whatever * are pleaſed to 
5 make 


aw. 6 


nr cenſures age? a throw out. Nothing _ A 
« A 


more common than to hear natives of 3 * may 3 I 
try acknowledge, the juſtneſs of r 

foreigners make. — the Engl — 85 

of abounding too much in conſonants: and yet” 

upon a fair examination it would appear, that NE 
have no more than what contribute to ſtreng u 
expreſſion, If the vowels. be conſidered: „ ol 
blood, the confonants are the nerves. and e 

of a language; and the ſtrength. of f 4 
formed of ſingle conſonants, like ſingle threes” I 
muſt be infinitely inferiour to ſuch as have ſeveral 8 
as it were — together. On ſuch anvinquiry + 1 
it would be found, that probably in-no/language-in" . 
the world, have the vowels, diphthongs, ) er 4 
vowels and mutes, been ſo happily blende and 

in ſuch, due proportion, to conſllute,,the; three _ 
great powers of ſpeech, melody, harmony, and * 1 
expreſſion. And upon a fair compariſongt 3 
appear, that the French have emaſculate@ Wir _ 
tongue, by rejecting ſuch numbers of their cones _ 
nants ; and made it reſemble one of their pllinted + "Xx 
courtezans, adorned with fripperies and alas, 

That the German, by abbundiag too müek 1 a 
harſh conſonants and gutturals, has great ſize 

ſtrength, like the ſtatue of Hercules Farneſe, - 
no grace. That the Roman, like the buſt of An- " 
tinous, is beautiful indeed, but not manly} That "i e 
the Italian has beauty, grace, and ſymmetry, like 4 
the, Venus of Medicis, but is feminine. Ang t 
the Engliſh alone reſembles the ancient, Greek, in y 


uniting the three powers of "ſtrength, e RT. | 
grace, like the Apollo of Belvedere. 1 

But all the powers of ſound: muſt temat u a2 
ſtate of confuſion, or nme darknefs, while 


the 


ai 
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- the cuſtom continuss of applying ourſelves wholt: 

ot the ſtudy of the written-Janguage, and — 

ing that of ſpeech. When che art of readi 

| „ vith -propriety e have been eſtabliſhed, . 

— producMyrs eff „ a new field will be to 

. our w 5. unknown to their predeceſſors, for 


compoſition both in poetry and proſe ; which wilt 
E. Abe in a new light, the vaſt compaſs of our 
"1 A the 


. in point of harmony and expreſſion, from 
ane cauſe, which produced ſimilar effects at 
, in the writers of the Ciceronian or Au- 
n age. For it was at that period, that the 
s firſt applied themſelves, to the cultivation 
Rees the the tie ng nguage, having before, like us, 
I em ploy 2 wholly about the written. 
3 How is it poſſible indeed, that the compaſs and 
. hargibny of. an instrument is ſuſceptible, can 
22 Perceived, if the keys are either touched at 
andom, or only a few finple airs played upon it 


> 
© 


e by ex? | 
to return to my fubject. I have eien 
25 inſtances of the power of expreſſion, in 
udes of our words, and ſhewn the cauſes of 
But this power does not reſide in the mete 
Ps which compoſe the words; it depends on 
the due force given to them in utterance. No 
eiter ſo harſh, which may not be ſoftened ; ſo 
. ſtrong, which may not be weakened; and vice 
7 verſa. Phe long, may be ſhortened, and the 
4 * rt, lengthened. And all this depends upon 
management of. the voice. I ſhall therefore 
4% NN hf! doun ſome principles, and from them deduce 
ſoe general rules, for the proper pronunciation 
3 of eagſonants. The ſound of ſome: of the conſo- 


ngnants is diſagreeable when continued; of wer” 
+ — N 


FD 


Of me” firſt e * 1 / «op, eub; 
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1 b of the latter, is; „ A, fg. Il, having 4 1 


its found entirely through i» noſe, i is diſagreeabss 

if it continues any lengih of time after its — 9 

tion, as it reſembles more the lowing of onen, | 

than an articulate ſound. , continued, 4 1 

alſo a harſh ſound, like the ſnarling of urs: - S, 1 

is only a hiſs, like that of ſerpents. , pro- I 

longed, reſembles the blowing of wind, and Me 

1, retains normark of an articulate os, a © 3 

is once formed. Erb, «þ, eth, eb, hg .5 

much of the breath in forming th | | 

their ſound agreeable when continued. I 5 only 

conſonants therefore ihat can be prolonged withow 

offending the cars are the ee nen — 

eZ, i Mg. 1 85 1 
To confirm all this by inſtances. 1 * | = 2 
If we dwell upon the letter m, in pronougeitig - ® 

the words ſom̃e come, inſtead of sũm cùmꝭ it of- 

fends the ear. This rule is general in inimgaſ- - 


fioned diſcourſe ; but in emotions of the > Kr 
k A 


where other notes are added as their marks, -Þ 


prolonging of thoſe notes, even on the ſoutid 1 5 


the m, may become prealings by the additional _ ü 
expreſſion which it gives As in lech 14 

of Phædra, where ſhe fays— FOO *. * 
cCõ ne Oer the bills purſue the bene hag, 7 
Cõ ne chaſe the lion, and the foamy boar, 8 
Come—rouze up all the monſters. of the wood; 
For there, even there, Hippolitus ſhall guard me. 2 — 


more beautiful, than if it were gronepiteg hort 
in the following annern-k 4 0 4 4 


Cone o'er the hills purſue the bounding | * 
Come chaſe the lion, Ke.. * 15. 


Bat i it is only in caſes of this kind that wits ule * 
m is to be allowed. a 


* 


"+, 
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That the ebe +; if continued, is dif- 
© agreeable; will be obvious-upon pronounci 

words ſo, in which ne cloſes a f yilable 
with the accent upon it. As: for! ffir — 
"Though; it has nothing u pleaſing i in it when the 
"accent isdn a preceding vowel, by which its 

- ound is ſoftened; as inthe words far, barb, charm. 
Tee — which the feat of the accent makes 

. 2 more perceptible, if in the latter 


Win, The: ſound: of this letter is never 
L except for the fake of Ar e 
following lines of Milton — 
1 e — arms on armour claſhing bray d 
= Horrible "diſcord ; and the madding wheels 
b. __ off zen fury raged. 
= - ——— the ſea that parts. 


Gas from the hoarſe Trinacrian ſhore. 1 


on a ſudden open fly 


Wim impetuous recoil and, j jarring ſound, 
J F 40 * anfernal . and on theit hinges grate. 
be; In theſe, and the like ene the r cannot be 
4 5 pronounced too forcibly. Such as, 

| 4 id The ſcrecch owl ſkreek ing bad 
4 „The ſhrieks of death — e weed tow'rs 
. _ 0 that ring, 
* * Shrieks of an agonizing King. e 
1 ſounds the ax, redoubling ſtrokes on ſtrokes, 
On all fides round the foreſt hurls ber oaks 
* * Heaglong; deep · echoing groan the thickets brown, 
3 82 ruſtling, crackling, craſhing thunder ie 
—— the ſtring let fl 
3 * Twang'd ſhort and ſharp, like the ſhrill fey) x 


„ 


ag 1 * 1 | = 
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But in the following lings of Shakeſpeare, +4. Y 
Thee raven bimſelf's not h6arſe, * ] 
That croaks the fatal enterance of Duncan 

"Under theſe battlements— 
the ſound of the r is to be ſoftened as lady 
Macbeth, by theſe words, does not mean to ; 
convey an unpleaſant idea. 
The power of , when preceded wy, A PRE 1 | 
is often expreſſive of the idea; as in the | 
bluff, gruff, rough, tough, rebuff, &c., aud in 
theſe caſes its ſound may be continued. It ſhould 
alſo be forcibly. pronounced, whenever ere 
demands it, As8— _ * 


mild was be with the mild, 
But with the froward he was fierce as fire. 
The five ſemivowels, which are in their o o‚% n 
nature agreeable to the ear, when their Jound=' 
is continued, are, J, n, v, x, ng; and of theſe 
is by far the ſweeteſt. Examples of 


L. Swell the bold note— „ 
Fulf il your pleaſure | * 

——— whilſt horror chill! 

Thrills thro? my veins pe. 7 

It palls my heartſtrings— 4 

Of N. 1% 
Can we then bear, &c. | „ 

8 Begin then ſiſters ot the ſacred well -- "i 2 
5 and add thy nne 5 3 


O ſun, to tell thee how l bate chy beume . 
= Of v. 


Have we ſoon forgot the fatal day ß "i 
And can I live to ſee her raviſh'd- from me 5 : 
— forget forgive ! ; 5 TI 4 


1 muſt indeed forget, when I forgive. 8 Y 4 | 


"% 
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Of Z. * 


This charaQer. 22 as a qylable, bi it; 
Place 1 is ſupplied by s, which borrows its ſound. 


As, —lt 20 as, but iF no more. Nor i is the cor 
tinuatioggof its ſound fo agreeable as that of the 
others, there being too much of the breath mixed 

with it; but it is often very expreſſive. wo 8s 


—— — the waves 

RvZzing and booming round my wretched 151 
—— with red hot ſpits . 

Come bizzing in upon them. 


Of Ng- 


then ſprings as broke from bonds | 3 
Who would not fing for Lycidas— tes 
bode his ſteep fight. 


Rules to be obſerved in ſounding the conſonants 


, 1. None of them are to be prolonged, except 
ww «when the accent is upon them; which can only 
happen when preceded by a ſhort ſounding yowel. 
As tell, can, come. When a long ſound precedes, 
the voice muſt” dwell on the vowel, and take in Wi 
the conſonant to the ſyNable in its ſhorteſt ſound; Wi 
otherwiſe, were they Loth dwelt upon, the ſyliable Wi 
would take up the time of two long ſounds, and 
would therefore ſeem to be two. As vale rain 
3 2 vE days. This is an article very neceſſary to 
be attended to by the natives of Scotland, who Wil 
dare apt to prolong the ſound of a ſemi- vowel 5 
q after 4 long vowel. : 
3 2: Their ſound is never to be * 
1 except in monoſyllables, or final ſyllabies of 
other words. As, 


Swell the bold note - N F 
Fuliil your purpoſe— - 


„ 
— 4 WP LY 9 4 . 
. = thi E 
\ — * 
Ls o 
A 
on 
1 - 
by - * 
bs 


ſed. As, 


e rr SSCL, n Wr 


they clole a ſentence. Thus in this line, 


Here the time is increaſed in the word all, and 


the laſt words of ſentences, conſtitutes one material 


2 
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But we muſt not ſayx/ 
* The f wo HY note — 
Puff il-ling all- 


5 The can-nons roar, & c. a 


for this would be to tranſgreſs the fyndamental 
laws of accent (the nature of which, ſhall pre 
ſently be explained) by ſeparating ſyllables "rin 
words to which they belong, and transferring them 
to the next. Yet, in _ of emotion, for the 
ſake of expreſſion, this rule may be . 


. 
* : 
* 


O bãl- my breath | ; | „ 
Go bir barous man 4 
Buz-zing and boo-ming round my wretkhed head. 


3. Neither conſonant, nor vowel, are to be 
dwelt upon beyond their common quantity, when 


And if | loſe thy love—l loſe my all 


The ſound of the word love may be prolonged, 
as the ſenſe is not completed; but that of all, 
though equally emphatical, muſt not be continued 
beyond its comraon time, as it cloſes the ſenſe. 
If we tranſpoſe the members of the los, the 
thing will be reverſed ; as thus - 


I loſe my; all if 1 ſhould loſe thy love. « 


that of Jove reduced to its common quantity. 
This rule is alſo very neceſlary to be attended to 
by the natives of Scotland, as the dwelliag upon 


difference between the Engliſh ſpeech and theirs. 1 
4. When. conſonants begin a word, or a Corr" <Y 
they, muſt be ſounded, ſhort; and great care m | 
de ener er their union with the follow ii x 
D * . 2 7 


4 hw 4 | 


_ 
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letter, they be not preceded by any confuſed ſound 

of their own. This is very diſagreeable to the 
ear, and is deſtruQive of all proportion of quan- 
tity in ſyllables, and yet is no uncommon fault, 

The not attending to this in pronouncing the letter 

4, has been the chief cauſe of our language being 

| called by foreigners the Hifſing Language, though, 
in reality, it does not abound fo moch in that 

letter as either the Greek or Roman; the final ;, 

with us, having, for the moſt part, the ſound of 2 
But if care be not taken early in forming the pro- 
nunciation, people are apt io contract a habit of 
hiſſing before they utter the ſound of 3, at the 

beginning of ſyllables, as well as of continuing it 

at the end. As % have 1 n while 
ſome men there are : 

Was it for this 1 fſent thee to the paſs— ' 
That the diſagreeableneſs of this letter ariſes wholly 
from the (continuation of its ſound, will appear 
from repeating properly the following lines, which 
contain a great number of them, and yet ate 

_ certainly of a fine melody: . - 

- ſweet remembrance ſooths - 

With Virtue's kindeſt looks his aching breaſt, 

And ſwells his foul to rapture. 

This confuſed ſound at the beginning of 'words 
is equally diſagreeable in all the ſemi-vowels; as, 
ove, loyal, m-ighty, n-ever, r-ight, th is, 

ih-oſe, f- avour, v-oice, &c.— 

Upon, the whole, after obſerving theſe rules, 
whenever the power of the conſonants is parti- 


cularly ſuited to the expreſſion, their found ſhould 
| be enforced; when other iſe, ſoftened. - 


Having examined; all the - component parts of 
ep ee pes eee. that 
ds; | | article, 


＋ 


* 
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article, which conſtitutes the very eſſence of 


o 


words, as diſtinguiſhed from their component let- 


ters or ſyllables. _ ; 
As words may be formed of various numbers of 
ſyllables, from one up to e'ght or nine, it was 


neceſſary that there ſhould be ſome peculiar mark 


to diſtinguiſh: words from mere ſyllables, other- 


wiſe ſpeech would be nothing but a continued 


ſucceſhon of ſyllables, without conveying ideas: | 


for, as words are the marks of ideas, any con- 


fuſion in the marks, muſt cauſe the ſame in the 


ideas for which they ſtand. It was, therefore, 


neceſſary, that the mind ſhould at once perceive, 


what number of ſyllables belong to each word, 
in utterance. This might be done by a per- 
ceptible pauſe at the end of each word in ſpeaking," 


_ * 
o 


in the ſame manner as we make a cettain dif- 


tance between them in writing and printing. But 
this would make diſcourſe diſguitingly tedious ; 


and though it might render words diſtinct, would 


make the meaning of ſentences confuſed... They 


im ght alſo be ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed by a certain 
elevation, or depreſſion of the voice upon one 
ſyltable-of each word, which was the practice of 


ſome nations, as ſhall preſently be explained. But 


the Engliſh tongue has, for this purpoſe, adopted 
a wark of the eaſieſt and ſimpleſt kind, which is 


called accent. By accent is meant, a certain ſtreſs 


of the voice upon a particular letter of a ſyllable, 
ich diſtinguiſhes it from the teſt, and, at the 
ſame time, diſtinguiſhes the ſyllable irſelf to which 


it belongs, from the others which compoſe the 


word. Thus in the word habit, the accept ypen. 
the b diſtinguiſhes that letter from the others, and 


to it, and it will-ſtill do the fame ; as ha#table.: 
ls the word. 7epite, the u is the Liſtinguiſhed | 


b | letter 


FI - * 
* 


| 3 
82 — 
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: 
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4 - letter, and the ſyllable, which contains it, the 
| . diſtinguiſhed ſyllable. But if we add more ſyl- 
lables to it, as in the word, ref/utable, the ſeat of 
the accent is changed to the firſt ſy able, and þ 
becomes the diſtinguiſhed letter. Every word ih 
our langvage, of more ſyllables than one, has one 
of the ſyllables diſtinguiſhed from the reſt in this 
manner, and every monoſyllable has a letter, 
Thus, in phe. word hat“, the f is accented, in hate, 


the A & In cub', the þ; in cübe, the 
Hence every word 1n the- language, which may 
properly be called fo, has an accent; for the 
particles, ſuch as, a, the, to, in, &c. which 

are unaccented, can fcarce be called words, 

winch ſeems to be implied in the name given to 

them, and they are the fitter to diſcharge their 

office, by this difference made between them. S0 

that as articulation is the accent of ſyllables, accent 
4 is the efſence of words; which, without it, would 
de nothing more than a mere ſucceſſion of ſyl- 
| lables. Thus ſimple as the ſtate of the Fngliſh 
accent is, there is no article of ſpeech has occa- 
ſioned more perplexity in thoſe who have treated 

of it, merely by confounding it with the accents 

of the ancients, which were quite different things. 

'There is no ſubje of antiquity which has more 
puzzled the literary world, than that of the Greek 
accents; the marks of which have come down to 

us with their books, but the uſe of them is utterly 
unknown. This gave riſe to a-controverſy, which 

was carried on for a great length of time, by ſome 

of the moſt learned men, in different parts of 
Europe; but it ended, as moſt controverſies do, 

when people are not maſters of their ſubject, with- 
producing any thing ſatisfaRory to the world, 

upon that head. It was lately revived by a very 

307 pM | learned 
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learned gentle man in England, with no better 
ſucceſs; for whoever will takg the pains of reading 
Dr. Foſter's Book upon Accents, though he may 
ſee in it great marks of erudition and deep read- 
inz, will find hiniſelf as much in the dark as he 
was before. Theſe ſeveral 'controvertiſts have 
proved their opponents to be wrong, but none 
have been able to eſtabliſh what is right. And this 
aroſe from the ſame cauſe, which I have had 
occaſion to mention before, that theſe” men of © 
fetters were treating of 'a ſubje& which regarded 
ſounds, in which, they were unſkilled. Let me 
now try, without equal pretenſions to literary 
merit, whether the greater attention which I have 
iven to ſounds, will not enable me to clear away 
all the difficulties, in which this intricate ſubject 
has been hitherto involved. _ . 
| have ſaid, that the chief reaſon of the confu- 
ſion, which has appeared in the writings of all 
who have treated of that ſubjec, is, that they 
did not fee the difference between the uſe of the 
ancient and modern accent. Together with the 1 
term, they have alſo adopted their definition; 4 
whereas in reality they are two things utterlxx A 
diſtin. The ancient accents, conſiſted in the 
elevation, or depreſſion of the voice: the Enghſh | 
accent, in the mere ſtreſs of the voice, without 
any change of note. Among the Greeks, al! 
ſyllables were pronounced either in a high, low, - i 
or middle note; or elſe in a union of the high i 
and low by means of the intermediate. The 
middle note, which was exaQly at an equal dif- 
tance between the high and the low, was that in 
wiich the unaccented ſyllables were pronounced, 
But every word had one letter, if a monoſyllable, 
or one ſyllable, if it conſiſted of more than one, 
cilinguithed, from the reſt; either by a note of 
| 6 
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F the voice perceptibly higher than the middle note; 
which was called the acute accent; or by a note 
percepibly and in equal proportion lower than the 
middle one, which was called the grave accent; 
ot by a union of the acute and grave on one ſyl- 
fable, which was done by the voice paſling from 
the acute, through the middle note, in continuity 
. down to the grave, which was called the circumflex. 
Now in pronouncing Engliſh words, it is true 
that one ſyllable is always diſtinguiſhed from the 
& . reſt, but it is not by any perceptible elevation or 
=. depreilion of the voice, any high or low note that 
it is done, but merely by dwelling longer upon 
it, or giving it a more forcible ſtroke. When 
the ſtreſs or accem is on the vowel, we dwell 
2 longer on that ſyllable than on the reſt. As, in 
the words, glory, father, holy. When it is on 
the conſonant, the voice, paſſing rapidly over the 
vowel, gives a ſmarter firoke to the conſonant, 
Which diſtinguiſhes that ſyllable from others: as, 
in the words, battle, hab'it, bor row. Thus we 
= fee, that the whole difference between the ancients 
and us, lies in this; that they diſtinguiſhed one 
ſyllable from the reſt by a change of note upon it; 
and we diſtinguiſh. it equally well, without any 
= change of note, by ſtreſs only. To illuſtrate this, 
let us ſuppoſe the ſame movements beat upon the 
drum, and founded by the trumpet. Take, for 
inſtance, a ſucceſſion of words, where the accent 
is on every ſecond ſyllable, which forms an Iambic 
movement; the only way by which a drum (as it 
is incapable of any charge of notes) can mark that 
movement, is by ſtriking a ſoft note firſt, followed 
by one more forcible, and ſo in ſucceſſion. Let 
the ſame movement be ſounded by the trumpet, 1n 
an alternation of high and low notes, and it will 
5 give 
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give a diſtin idea of the difference between the 
Engliſh accent, and thoſe of the ancients, , © © 

The difficulty of conceiving the uſe of the 
ancient accents, arifes from our newer having 
heard any people ſpeak, who had taken the pains - 
to reduce their common mode of utterance, like 
ſinging, to 4 muſical proportion: for, ſurely. 
there is nothing in the nature of things, to prevent 
our modifying the various notes of the ſpeaking 
voice, by a due proportion, any more than thoſe 
of the ſinging voice. We know for certain, that 
the Greeks and Romans did modulate their ſeveral 
languages in that way, and carried the point to 
perſeQion ; though in this we do not find they Þ 
were ever followed by any other people. Yet I | 3 
thiok I ſhall. be able to point out clearly tothe 
moſt common apprehenſion, what the uſe of accents.” 
was among the ancients, by an example, with 2 
which we are all acquainted, I mean the ſpeech ß 
the inhabitants of North Britain; with whow, 
the three kinds of accents uſed by the Greeks, are 
conſtamly employed in common diſcourſe, but in 
an irregular and diſcordant ſtate. ,——_ 

It is indeed tHe uſe of theſe accents chief, 
which renders the northern ſpeech ſo difagreeable 
to the ear; and yet it was to accents, or tones of _ 
the ſame nature, that the Greek owed that delight. 
ful melody, which captivated the ear of all who. 7 
heard it ſpoken. The only difference is, that 
thefe accents or tones, being left wholly to chance 
among the Scots, are void of proportion, and diſ- 
cordant; whereas the Greek accents, being regu- 
lated with the utmoſt pains and art, by that nation 
of Orators, obtained a muſical proportion, Which 
delighted the ear with accordant ſounds. But 
am to ſhew you, that the Scots have in conſtant 
uſe, accents of the ſame vature as thoſe of the 

D 5 Greeks; 
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Greeks; that is, that every word they utter, has af 
ſyllable diſtinguiſhed by an acute, grave, or cir 
4 | : cumflex. The bEft way to prove this, and at the 
= ſame time4© point out the difference between the 
Scotch and Engliſh accent, will be, to open a 
dictionary, and det a Scotchman, who ſpeaks no 
other diale& but tha of his own country, pro- 
| nounce any number of detached words, ſuch 
F. battle, borrow: habit, &c. The Scotchman utters 
the jirſt ſyllable, in a middle note, dwelling on the 
vowel ;#and tHe ſecond, with a ſudden elevation 
of the voice, and ſhort, as ba-tle, bau 18, ba bit. 
The Engl ſhman utters both ſyllables without any 
perceptible change of tone, and in equal time; 
as bat'tle, boctow, habit. Shew a Ceoichad 
any pol) ſyllable, with the ſtreſs on the r 
tima, or laſt ſyllable but two, and you will 
ckive a low or grave note on that ſyllable, "5 
lowed by a higher on the. next, and ending in a 
- very acute, or ſuddenly elevated note; as in the 
words political, phenomenon. Shew him any 
diſſyllable, with the fireſs on the laſt, and you 
will perceive that he always uſes a circumflex on 
the laſt vowel; that is, he begins the ſound of 
the vowel in a low note, and finiſhes it in a high 
bone. As in the words bef 'v're- behind bel W 
Al bey alſo uſe the circumflex on all *monoſy]- 
lables, except particles; . ſuch as paàſt - bõth 
ball — yes — n. Whereas an Engliſnman never 
uſes more than one note, upon one vowel, and 
therefore is utterly unacquainted with the cir- 
cumflex. Every word, in every ſentence, that 
a Scotchman utters, has one of theſe accents 
belonging to it ; which has given riſe to the term 
canting or chanting, applied to their pulpit elocu- 
tion; ſo diſguſting to an Engliſh ear, as being at 


once diſcordant J and quite - to the genius of 
the, 
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the - Engliſly tongue. The diſcordance of this 
chant, ariſes from the abuſe ofWheſe accents ; * 
which Ae ſo far from being regulated, by the juſt 
rules of the Greeks and Romans, that for the 
moſt part they are quite oppoſite to them. Thus, 
among the ancients, the acute, or high note, was 
generally placed upon the penultima, or . —_— 
nultima, where the Scotch place the grave; and © 
ſeldom on the laſt ſyllable, never among the 
Romans: Whereas every laſt ſyllable in the Sgotch 4 
is acuted. In the circumflex, the ancients began 

with an acute, and ended with a grave; the Scots 

begin with a grave, and end with an acute. The 

general proceſs of the ancients was, from high to 

low ; that of the Scots, in an oppoſite direction, 

from low to high. Thus the "ſentences of the 
Scotch always finiſh with a high note, directx 
oppoſite to all principles of muſic, as welt as 
ſcaſe; ſince Nature herſelf ſeems to diQate a fall 

of the voice to mark that the ſenſe is cloſed; as © 

the ſuſtaining of it, points ont that it is to be 
continued, according to the practice of the Engliſh. 
Thus, as the laws of the ancient accents, founded 

upon muſical principles, produced melody; thoſe 

of the Scotch, which take an oppoſite direQion,, » 
can produce only diſcord. - Beſides, theſe aceeſts 
of the Scotch have never been ſettled by any rule R «MW 
of proportion. Their degrees of elevation an& © 
depreſſion are different in different ſhires and 

towns, as alſo in the individuals of the ſame phace. 

With ſome, the diſtance between high and low is 

much greater; and the tranſitions from the one to © 

the other, more ſudden than with others; and 

they who uſe the more moderate pronunciation, 

ſuch as the inhabitants of Edinburgh, find their 

ears as much offended by the tones of the natives 


4 * 
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with thoſe uſed Edinburgh. Whereas the pro- 
portion. between the ancient accents, was filed by 
a muſical ſcale. Dionyſius. of Halicarnaſſus in- 
forms us, that the acute and grave took in the 


a Gfth above the grave, -and each of them a third 
from the middle note: the acute, a third above it; 
and the grave a third below it; and the circumflex, 
paſſed rom a fifth above, through a third, to 
_ a a Klin below ;_ ſo that the diſtinguiſhed notes in 
ſpesking, were always thirds and fift bs, and con- 


-  fequently in a muſical proportion. 

IH it be aſked, how it was poſſible that theſe 
=. nice proportions. could be obſerved in common 
L diſcourſe, by a whole people; it may be anſwered, 
3 p that this was a matter not left to chance. When 
the practice of the beſt orators of Greece, had 


vation on the pleaſing effects which ſuch proportion 
produced on the ear, gave riſe to the rules of 
art; and the children of all the better claſs of 
people, were regularly taught theſe proportions, 
at the ſame time that they learned to read, by the 
ſame maſters who taught the art of ſinging, and 
== playing vpon muſical inſtruments: for the uſe of 
a falſe accent, would have been an unpardonable 
fault, in any one who attempted to ſpeak in 
public. This uniformity in the higher claſs, was 


thoſe of an inferiour order. And though poſſibly, 
they, who had not the benefit of ſuch regular 
inſtruction, might not be ſo critically exaQ in the 
uſe of thoſe accents, as they who had, yet the | 
to difference was but ſmall; and we are particularly 
4 i . in Athens, wbere oratory was at its 
D higheſt 


of Inverneſs or Glaſgow, as an Engliſhman i is 


© compaſs of five notes ;.conſequently the acute was 


eſtabliſhed the proportion of theſe accents, obſer-- 


eaſily transferred, by imitation and cuſtom, to 


= 
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higheſt pitgh, the utterance of the en, 
was as c <Q, and his car 0 e thoſe 
of theirſt claſs. | 


As the Engliſh have bot one eckt. fo. og 25 4 


have but one mark in writing to point it out; and. 
this mark is one of thoſe uſed in Greek baoks,. . 
as it is pretended, ta point out their accents, 
though in reality they. are quite inſignificant, .;- 
But as if there were ſome fatality; that eve 
thing ſhould contribute io puzzle this =4 
among the learned, our caſually - borrowing 2 
mak of the acute accent from the Greek, has 
made them, by an aſſociation of ideas, conſider 
every accented ſyllable with us, as <jevated,. or 
pronounced in 2 higher vote than the reſt. So 
that had the grave, inſtead of the acute, been 
adopted to be our mark, they would, upon the 
ſame principle, have conſidered all thoſe ſyllableg - 
as depreſſed, or uttered in a lower note than the 
reſt. "But had we luckily pitched upon ſome mark * 
of our own, which had no- ſimilitude to any of _ 
the Greek accents, there never would have been 
the leaſt queſtion about high and low with re 4 
to thoſe ſyllables, and the learned would 
fallen in of courſe with the general idea, ts 
of its only marking the ſyllable on which the 
ſtreſs of the voice is to be laid. For I think I. 
may appeal to all my bearers, whether u 

diſpute about the pronunciation of a wore wh 

the queſtion is aſked upon which ſyllable In 
accent ought to be laid, as, N or ad- 
vertiſement, con (cordance or concordance, it ever 
enters into their heads, that this queſtion means, 
on which ſyllable the voice is to be raiſed or 
whether they do not underſtand it to be, on 
which ſyllable are we 0 lay the ant ſtreſs. 
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Indeed the very term itſelf the accent, ſhews we 
have but one, u had we more than öne, they 

muſt be Aa deer different names, as among 

the Greeks; and that one, I have clearly ſheun 

to be a monotone, as before exemplified by the 
notes of a drum. The adventitious ſenſe annexed 
to the term, from adopting the ancient definition, 

bas been the chief cauſe of the many errours, and 

ies difputes upon this ſubject. But there 

FF bave been alſo ſeveral other meanings annexed to 

= this word, which have ſerved to heighten the 

confuſtof, Sometimes it is uſed inftead of empha- 

\. ſis ; ſometimes to expreſs the different dialects in 

pronunciation; and ſometimes the peculiar tone 

or brogue of different countries; ſuch as, the 
Scotch, Iriſh, or Welſh accent. But I fhall 
= always*confine it, when ſpeaking of the Engliſh 
accent, to its true meaning, as ſet forth in the 
definition, Which I ſhall here repeat. Accent is 
a certain ſtreſs of the voice upon a particular let- 
ter of a ſyllable, which diſtinguiſhes it from the 
reſt, and at the ſame time diſtinguiſhes the ſyllable 
- itſelf, to which it belongs, from the others in a 
wood” . | CFE 
-"The only difference of our accent depends upon 
its ſeat, which. may be either upon a yowel, or a 
conſonant. Upon a vowel; as in the words 
glory, father, hily. Upon a conſonant, as in the 
" word habit, borrow, bartle. When the accent 
1s on the vowel, the ſyllable is long, becauſe the 
accent is made by dwelling on the vowel a longer 
time than uſual. When it is on the conſonant, ' 
te ſyllable is ſhort ; becauſe the accent is made 

by paſſing rapidly over the vowel, and giving a 

© - ſmart ſtroke of the voice to the following conſo- 

EF - nant.” Thus the words add, led, bid, red, cub, 

..- | k are 


* 
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are all e quickly over tile 
vowel to conſonsnt; but fe the cont rar, 
reaſon, the words äll, laid, bile, Toad, cube, are A 
long; the accent being on the voWels, on which WM 
the voice dwells ſome time, before it takes in tile 
ſound of the conſenant. Obvious as this point is 
it has wholly eſcaped the obſervation of all our 2 | 
grammarians, proſodians, and compilers of die- 
tionaries ;-who, inſtead of examining the peculiar +. 
genius of our tongue, implicitly and pedarititally * 4 
followed the Greek: method, of 1 _ == 
the accentual mark over the yowel. N t 
reaſon of this practice among the Greeki®was, 
that as their accents conſiſted in change of notes, | 
they could not be diſtinctly expreſſed but by the. *- 
vowels; in uttering which, the paſſage is entire 
clear for the voice to iſſue, and not interrupt or 
ſtopped, as in the caſe of pronouncing the conſo-—- 
nants. But our accent being of another nature, 
can juſt as well be placed on a coltifonant” as a 
vowel. By this method of marking the accented - 3 
ſyllable, our compilers of diQtionaries, vocabu lsa. 
ries, and ſpelling books, muſt miſlead provincials « 

and foreigners, in the pronunciation of perhaps 
one half of the words in our language. For in- 
ſtance, if they ſhould look for the word, endea- 
veur ; finding the accent over the vowel Z, they | 
will of courſe ſound it endea-vour. In the ſaſne 8 
manner ded'icate will be called d#-dicate, precip'= -H 
itate preci-pitate, phencm'enon phen6-menon, and 1 
ſo on through all words of the ſame kind. And 
in fact, we find the Scots do pronounce all ſuch 
words in that manner ; nor do they ever lay the. 4 
accent upon the conſonant in any word in the © 
whole language; in which, the diverſity of their 
pronunciation from that of the people of England, 
; : chief ” of 
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| jel cont It is a pity that our compilers of 

© diQtionaries. bave fallen into @ grofs an 
errour, as the — the accents in the right 
-* "ſe would * ded one of the moſt general 
certain guides = true pronunciation, that is 

to be found with reſpe& to our tongue; as it is 
2 unerring rule throughout the whole, without 
exception, that whenever the accent is on 
the conſonant, the pr vowel has always its 
firſt ſhort®ſound, as ſet forth in the ſcheme of 


Y% | vewelsy and exemplified in the words, bat, bet 
fu, na, cub. And indeed as accent is the chief 
clue we have to the whole pronunciation of our 


tongue, while its nature was miſunderſtood, and 
is uſe perverted, it was impoſſible that provincials 


ingly the difficulty of ſpeaking Engliſh properly, 
has been found inſurmountable to all, except the 
well-educatedunatives. To fuch I have but one 
rule to lay down with reſpeQ to the uſe of accent; 
which is, that they ſhould always take care to lay 
it upon the ſame letter of the ſyllable in reading, 
as they are accuſtomed to do in common diſcourſe, 
and never to lay any ſtreſs upon any other ſy}la- 
| V8 [Ne there are few who either read aloud, or 
blic, that do not tranſgreſs this law of 
2 * "i, dwelling equally upon different ſylla- 
bles in the ſame word; ſuch as, for-rane, nätüre, 
in crõach · ment, con '_jec'-ture, patien'ce, &c; But 
this is not uttering words but ſyllables, which 
- with us are always tied together by an accent z as, 
fortune, nature, incröachment, conjec'ture, "ph 
tience. Any babit of this ſort, gives an unnalu- 
ral OY. air to n and ſhould rs 
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be carefully avoided by all who deliver diſcourſes 

in public. 

Having done with words, F now proceed 

to conſider ſentences 3 the moſt important article 

in which, is that of haſis. + 

* £ Emphaſis, diſcharges in ſentences, the ſame © «4 
kind of office, that accent does 1 words, As i 
accent is the link which ties ſyllables together, 5 
and forms them into words; ſo emphaſis unites 
words together, and forms them into ſentences, . 

or members of ſentences. As accent, ignifies 

the ſyllable on which it is laid, and Makes it 
more diſtinguiſhed by the ear than theTeſt ; ſo 
emphaſis, ennobles the word to which it be- 
longs, and preſents it in a ſtronger light 2 the 
underſtanding. Accent, is the mark which diſ- 
tinguiſhes words from each other, as ſimpletypes 

of our ideas, without reference to the mutual re- 
lation in which they ſtand to each other. Em- 
phaſis, is the mark which points out theit ſe , 

veral degrees of relationſhip, in their various 
combinations, and the rank which the) SY 

the mind. Were there no accents, words wo 

be reſolved into their original ſyllables : Were 

there no emphaſis, ſentences would be reſolved 

into their original words; and, in mg X's , „the 
hearer muſt be at the pains himſel ſt, of 
making out the words, and afterwards” their 
meaning. Whereas, by the uſe of accAt- and 
emphaſis, words, and their meaning, being | 
pointed out by certain marks, at the ſame time 

they are uttered, the hearer has all trouble 

ſa ved, but that of liſtening ; and can accompany. | 
the ſpeakes at the ſame pare. that he Bors witn 
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© as clear a comprehenſion of the matter offered 

to his conſideration, as the ſpeaker by has, 
if he deliverggyirnſelf well.“ . # 
From this account it might appear, that em- 
+  Phaſis is omy a more "forcible accent than ordi- 
© nary, laid upon the word to which it belongs, and 
© that it is exactiy of the ſame nature, differing only 
in degree of force; an opinion, which, to the 
© great prejugice of elocution, has too generally 
- prevailed.” But there is an abſolute and conſtitu- 

| tional difference, between accent and emphaſis, as 
3 * certainly there ought to be, which conſiſts in this; 
2 that every emphatic ſyllable, beſides a greater 
ſtreſs, is magked alſo by a change of note in the 

voice. To ſhew the neceſſity of this, we need 

only obſerve, that the mind, in communicating its 
ideas, is in a continual ſtate of activity, emotion, 

or agitation, from the different effects which thoſe 

ideas produce on the mind of the ſpeaker. Now, 

as the end of ſuch communication is not merely 
to lay open the ideas, but alſo all the different 
feelings which they excite in him who utters them, 
there muſt be ſome other marks, beſides words, to 
manifeſt theſe ; as words uttered in a mgnotonous 

ſtate, can only repreſent a ſimilar ſtate of mind, 
K bee from all aQivity, or emotion. As 
the communication of theſe imer nal feelings, was 

a matteg of much more conſequence in our ſocial 
intercqurſe; than the mere-conveying of ideas; ſo 
th&Author of our being did not leave the inven- 

tion of this language, as in the other caſe, to man, 
bot ſtamped it himſelf upon our nature, in the 
= ſame manner as he has done with regard to the 
= reſt of the animal world, who all expreſs their 
1 * Various feelings, by various tones. Only our's, 
| - : ; from the ſuperior rank 2 we e hold, is infinitely» 
. f | more 
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more comprehenſive ; as as there is not an a@ of 

the mind, an exertion of the fancy, or an emotion 

of the heart, which haves not ther peculat t tone, : 

or note of the voice, by which they are to be e- 
preſſed, all ſuited in the exaQelt proportion, to 

th ſeveral degrees of internal feAling, It is in 37 

the proper uſe of theſe tones chiefly, that the life, 

ſpirit, grace, and harmony of delivery conſiſt ; 

and the reaſon that this is a talent ſo raren, 

to be found, is, that almoſt all the nations of 

the world have loſt ſight. of this langgage of * 

nature, and ſubſtituted fantaſtical and Artificial 

notes in its room. As this is a ſubject which has 

been involved in much obſcutity, I ſhallendeavour 

to illuſtrate the whole, by examining ghe different 

modes which have been adopted by different na- 

tions, with regard to that- part of be which 

conſiſts in the various tones or notes W 2 

ſpeech. . 
Languages may be divided into two claſſes, 

accentual, and emphatical. The acbegtual re 

thoſe, in which various notes, or inflexions of he 

voice, are affixed to words, either in their ſepas' 

rate ſtate, or when united in ſentences, without 

any regard to their meaning. The emphatical 

are thoſe, in which all the various ngtes and 

changes of the voice, are wholly regulated by the" « 

meaning of the words, and the ſentiment which 1 

they contain. The accentual may again be ſub- 

divided into two claſſes. The one, where thoſe - 

variations of voice, or accents are 3 A 

chance, without rule, without order, wit out 

proportion. The other, where the accents are *- a 

fixed by certain rules, and their dug relatiye pro- 

portions ſettled by a kird/of mufical "ſcale. Of 


the former | fort are almoſt all the languages «3 : 
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EF ſpoken by the different nations of the world, who 
. have left the mode of utterance to chance and 

cuſtom, and neger thought- of reducing (peakingy 
to an art. Of the latter, we know only two in- 
ſtances ſince the creation of the world, and thoſe 
- arc the lapguages of old Greece and Rome. But 

to one of theſe three ſorts, may all the languages 
ſpoken upon earth be referred. In order to throw 

a clearer light upon this ſubjeQ, it will be ne- 

| * to trace theſe three different modes of ut- 

©  terance ig their ſource. And firſt with regard to 
that which is certainly che woſt ancient, I mean 
the emphatical. 

In the beginning, Wa vations have Na- 
ture only jor, their guide, in their ſpeech, as well 
as in every thing elſe. With them, therefore, 
285 changes of the voice, and the different notes 

and inflexions uſed in uttering their thoughts, 
”.. were the reſult of the as and emotions of the 
mind, to esch of which Nature herſelf has af- 
© igned its peculiar note. In this ſtate. the people 
allgſpedt the empbatic- language, and the variety 

: founds, of courſe, reſult from the nature of 

the ſentiments which they expreſs. In a calm 
ſtate of mind, the notes of the voice, in uniſon 
= i that Haig, ace hittle varied, and the words are 
= utter ed esl in a monotone, When the mind 
ie agitated by paſſion, or under any emotion 
1 whatſoever, the: tones, expreſſive of ſuch paſhon 

* pu ts ſpontaneouſly break forth, being un- 
ſigns, fixed to ſuch internal feelings by the 

of Nature, common to all men, and univer- 

A - * intelfigible, in the ſame manner as the ſounds 

erigs uttergg by the ſeveral tribes of animals. 
When they emerge out of barbariſm, in propor- 
; Gon. As Mey ow civilized, their language will 
. 1 Par take 


4 ; 
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| ſounds, they will be void of pr 


one common language. A 
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partake: of the changes 
and become (conſonant to them. But, as in the 


progre ſs towards improvement, the faculties of 
the mind by no means keep pace together, thoſe 
of the fancy far outſtripping the flow march of 
the imellect; the firſt changes will rather be fan- 
taſtical, than rational, being produced by caprice, 
not judgment. Theſe men having 
their natural ſpeech, that a variety of notes from 
an animated mind, afforded more pleaſure to the 
ear, than the monotony of one in a trafiquil ſtate, 
will begin to introduce a variety of notes into all 
ſentences alike, whether expreſſive: 


emotion or 


not. Bot not having the wiſdom of Nature to 


guide them, in fuiting each tone to its ſuby 


both in kind and degree, they will iwhollf-un-"_, 


expreſſive; and not having the art of meafuring 
oportion, and diſ- 


cordant. Thus the whole mafs of their ſpeech 


becomes infected 


ſounds, and their utterance thocks every car that | 


is not inured to it. As theſe ſounds are 
fantaſtical, having no foundation in nature or 


ſon, they Will be found altogether different froth. 


each other in different places. From this 

ple we may trace that great diverſity of tones or 
brogues, which infects the ſpeech 
nations of the world; and mot only fo, but af the 


different provinces of the ſame nation, Speaking © 


us, not only the 
Scots, Welfh, and friſh, have 
brogues, but almoſt every county in 


one peculiar to itſelf :- and that they ave all-dif- = 
_ agreeable or abſurd, is evident from this, that 


though each by cuſtom is reconciled to bis Own, 
he is either — with, ann, 
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Theſe. all take their riſe from a natural principle 
in man, a love of variety; but where this prin- 
cCiple acts on as a blind inſtinct, er o 
can be expected from it. 
L“et us ſuppoſe then ſuch a nation, after having 
introduced thoſe ſentential tones, ſhould confider 
them as ornamental, and, deſirous to embelliſh 
their languagg ſtill more, ſhould think the beſt 
way of doing it, would be that of multiplying 
f of this ſort, by affixing one to each word; 
we ſhall find here a natural and eaſy progreſs from 
ſentential, to verbal accents. But ſtill this is a 
farther deviation from Nature; and ſuch multipli- 
cation of unmeaning ſounds, not only deprives 
ſpeech of that clearneſs and energy which it had, 
when there was never any change of note in the 
voice, except what was the reſult of meaning or 
© ſentiment; but if theſe notes ſhould be void of all 
relative proportion to each other, the language 
will, according to the greatneſs of their number, 
be Rill more diſcordant, and conſequently more 
difggreeable to an unprejudiced ear; of which [ 
_ have before given an example in the intonation of 
.. the > HY which exactly correſponds to the ſtate 
now deſcribed. Here we have the origin of verbal 
accents in their irregular ſtate; which we have 
| good reason to believe prevailed 2 a long time in 
_ . -Greece, in the ſame manner as at preſent in Scot- 
land. Let us now endeavour to trace the cauſes, 
which. probably reduced them to a ſtate of order 
„ F - nv} 
re in ſuch a nation, the verbal accents 
to hne been ſo incorporated with the ſpeech, in a 
long ſucceſſion. of time, as to become inſeparable 
from its; there is no way of rendering fuch a 
D ue agreeable * „ n 
t * 
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the irregularity of thoſe accents, aſcertaining their I 
number, and reducing them to a muſſcal ſcale. 
But what motive can there be, to attempt ſuch a 
change, among a ple utterly blind to any im- * 
perfection in their ſpeech? or what means can be 
employed, to overthrow the power of Cuſtom, in 
an article where his ſway is the moſt uncon- 
trouled ? Such a reformation wagle- indeed baffle 
all the plans that the invention of man could 
form; and can only. be produced, by a chain of 
neceſſary cauſes, acting in a long ſucceſſion. In 
the firſt place the nation muſt be free, and all 
public affairs managed by ſpeech, ig public de- 
bates. When that is found to be the only road to 
power, all men deſirous of obtaining it, will 
not fail to take all poſſible pains to hultivate the , 42 2 1 
powers of elocution. The firſt effortgot- oratory, 
will be exerted about the moſt eſſential a bj, 
and to convince the underſtanding. and m ove: the 3 
paſſions, will for a long time be the chief end f 
its labour. In proceſs of time, men of inferiour A 
talents, will try to ſucceed by different means. 
They will try to balarce ſupericur ſtrengih of 
underſtanding, by ſuperiour gracs- i, They will. 
employ all their art, to, pleaſe the ear, and cp. 4 
vate the fancy. They will harmonize their deli- 
very, by well proportioned tones. Ihe people, 
whoſe reliſh for ſenſual gratißcation, is much 
quicker, than for that of the intelſe Aua kiod, 
will liſten to them with delight. The plain ger- 
vous orator, will no longer gain attention conſe- - © 
quenily will no longer have it in his power tlifer- 
ſuade: What muſt he dot in this :caſg? E Ao 
muſt endeavour to acquire thoſe; ornafifental-parts 
of oratory, or hope no more to — Sri 9 
yith 12 525 Tu . . P . 1 
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bor elocution, neceſſarily engaged in the taſk of har. 
monizing their ſpeech. The accents will of courſe, 
by repeated experiments, be at length reduced to 
a muſical proportion, as the ſureſt means of de- 
lighting the ear. Theſe proportions will at firſt, 
de caught only by the ear; but as that 
gros more refined, and the ardour for the orato- 
rial art increaſes, they will, like muſic, be re- 
duced” to rule, and methodically taught. In a 
nation, whoſe. common ſpeech is thus rendered 
- muſical, muſic iifelf will make a proportional pro- 
greſs. The maſters in that art, will eſtabliſh the 
uſe of "accents upon invariable principles, and 
teach the art of regulating the ſpeaking, as they 
doo that of he ſinging voice. All who are defirous 
of opening the way to honour and preferment tio 
=. their children, will not fail to have them fo in- 
ſtructed, while the ear is uncorrupt, and the or- 
are flexible. Thus all public ſpeak- 


2 will become uniform in their uſe of accents; 
and their auditors, accuſtomed to this uni formi- 
ty will of courſe catch it: and thus, a muſical 
ſpeech, will, in time, ſpread through a whole 
4 4 pepple, and uniformly prevail, among all ranks 
=” and clafſes of men. This progreſs of the regular 
= accentual language to its perfection, is not deduced 


= merely from ſpeculation; but, were there occaſion 
ſor it, might be ſhewn by very convincing argu- 
; ments, to have been the real hiſtory of the ad- 
-vancement of the Greek, from its moſt rude, to 
its molt refined ſtate. 
wall now endeavour, in the ſame manner, 
- to ce the progreſs of the other mode of ſpeech, 
_ which ed the emphatical. | 
* haye aid that the emphatical n was 
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countries, as the mode of uttering our fentiments 
dictated by Nature berſelf. I have ſhewn the 
cauſe of the firſt deviations from this mode, to be 
a love of variety, which is alſo a natural princi- 


ple in man. I have pointed out the ill effects of * J 


this variety, when not regulated by juſt Taws 
proportion. I have ſhewn by what means, 
a proportion was introduced, and h.] 4 ed 
ſpeech, became the vernacular one of a whole 
people. Of the accentual ſpeech, I have men- 
tioned two kinds; one, verbal, the other, ſenten- 
tial. In the former, every word had its accent; 
in the latter, accents fell upon certain words, only | 
as they happened to be placed in the ſentence: 
The nature of the verbal accents, bath in their 
irregular and regular ſtate, has been ſufficieritly 
explained. It now remains to examine thoſe” of 
the ſentential kind. | ES "tho 
The only nations of antiquity that we know of, 
who uſed verbal accents, were the Greeks and 
Romans. The only modern one are the Scots; 
unleſs the Chineſe alſo be an exception. All other 
nations, as far as we can judge, haye fallen into 
the mode of fentential accents:  Sentential ac- 
cents I have already explained to be, certain ele- 
vations and depreſſions df the voice, which fall at 
random upon words, according as they happen to 
be placed at the beginning, middle, or end of 
ſentences, and which are uſed in all ſentences 
alike. Such fort of accents, * it 1s evident, can 
have no connexion with meaning; ; and not bein 
adjuſted to each other by any rule of proporth 
cannot flatter the ear; conſequently, they 24 
neither be uſeful, nor ornamental in ſpeech. That 
_ accents of this ſort are wholly arbitrary = 
taſtical, I w_ already 7 pu dul en *. 
E. 
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example of different nations, uſing thoſe of dif- 
ferent kinds, but that of the inhabitants of the 
ſeveral Provinces and counties of the fame king- 

Ie is only by a reformation of this abuſe, that 
the ical language, or that of Nature, can 
be reſtored; and when reſtored, it is by pains and 
culture alonef Mat this language of Nature can be 
brought to the higheſt degree of perfection, of 
which the human ſpeech is capable. Great ad- 
vances have been made towards this, by the polite 
well-educated natives of England; and to point 
out the means of effecting the reſt, is the main 
end 1 have in view in delivering this courſe. 

It is certain -that the few natives of England 
who ſpeak” their language correctly, are entirely 
free from all tone, ariſing from ſentential accents ;_ 
and uſe no change of notes in common diſcourſe, 
but what reſults from the meaning or ſentiments. 
This was probably eſſected, without any formed 
deſign on the part of men, in the following man- 
ner. We know that not only in Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales, the natives of each uſe a different 
intonation, as well as pronunciation, in uttering 

Engliſn; but likewiſe in the ſeveral counties of 
England itſelf. In former days, therefore, we 
are. to ſuppoſe that the nobility and gentry, re- 
ſiding chiefly in the country, partook of the 
dialeQ of the place where they lived; and when 
the ſplendour of a court, buſineſs of parliament, 
nd otheraffairs, drew them to the capital, they 

weht with them their ſeveral brogues or - 
modes of intonation. Such a variety of dialeQs 
will not Yon ng be ſuffered in a ſeat of politeneſs ; 
and the.eſtabliſhment of a uniformity of ſpeech, 
as weil as manners, will gradually take place. Ihe 
ere ren of tones, in all the different dialects, 


to 
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to ears unaccuſtomed to them, will make them 
reject all alike. "This will neceffarily end in the. 
reſtoration of the true natural mode of ſpeech, 
I mean that of the emphatic kind, in which, no 
changes of note in the voice will be uſed, but 
what refult from meaning and ſentiment. There 
will be no other difference between this mode ß 
ſpeech, and that uſed by people in a ſtate of bar- 
bariſm, than what will naturally flow from more 
poliſhed manners. 'The boiſterous loudneſs of the 
ſounds, will be ſoftened down, and rendered more 
temperate 3 and the harſhneſs of the notes, 
ſmoothed by proportions more agreeable to the 
ear. But ſtill this mode of ſpeech will extend no 
farther than the influence of the court can reach, 
and will be confined to people in polite life. The 

_ provinces and counties will ſtil] retain their own 
dialects. Nay, in the very metropolis itſelf, there 
may be two different modes of ſpeech eſtabliſhed ; 
one, at the court end of the town; the other, in 
the city. And in fact we find this to be the cafe 
both in France and England. The reaſon that 
this true mode of utterance has hitherto been 
circumſcribed in ſuch narrow bounds, and con- 
fined chiefly to common diſcourſe, even amon 
thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of it; without having 
made its way yet into afl the various branches of - 
public delivery, which the nature of our conſtitu- 
tion requires, and where it would be of the 
greateſt benefit, ſhall hereafter be ſhewn, At the 
ſame time infallible means will be pointed out, 
whereby it may be univerſally diffaſed through all 
ranks of people, in whatever part of the globe 


Engliſh ſhall be taught, according to the propoſed 8 
method. | 


8 at large, the nature of the 
two kinds or language, „1 
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tual, and emphatical; it may be a mater of cu- 
rioſity, to examine which of the two, upon A fair 
compariſon," merits the preference? "Though the 
. diſcuſſion of this point may be conſidered as of 
little uſe, farther than ſpeculation, yet if it leads 
us to a diſcovery, that the mode of utterance 
which has fallen to our ſhare, is in its own nature 
ſuperiour to that of the ancients, it may induce us 
to take pains to carry it to perfection, and obtain 
that ſuperiority over them, to which we are thus 
entitled. In comparing them, let us ſuppoſe them 
both in a ſtate of perfection. The accentual, 
certainly was, among the ancients: the emphati- 

cal, through want of attention, never has been 
ſo, among us. But as the former has been 
wholly loſt to us, the compariſon can never be 
brought to the teſt of experiment; and therefore 
we are reduced to the neceſſity of confidering the 
point only hy pothetically. 

In order to judge which kind of language i is 
beſl, we muſt brit conſider what are the ends, 
which ought to be propoſed, in all attempts to 

bring language to perfection. They are two; 

one for uſe, the other for pleaſure. To attain 
the uſeful end, it is neceſſary to be able to com- 
municate, all that paſſes in the mind of one man, 
to others. To attain the pleaſurable end, that 
this ſhould be done in ſuch a way, as to delight 
and flatter the ear. The former, is the eſſential, 
the latter, the ornamental part of. diſcourſe. All 
that paſſes in the mind of man, may be reduced 
to two claſſes, which 1 ſhall cali Ideas, and E mo- 
2 By ideas, I mean. all thoughts Which tiſe, 
and paſs in ſucceſſion, in, the, mind of man: by 
emotions, all exertions of the mind, in arzanging, 
combining, and ſeparating its ideas: as wellas all 
_ the efleQs preduced on the mind itſelf, by thoſe 


A ideas, 


2 
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ideas, ſrom the more violent agitation of the paſ- 
ſions, to the calmer feelings, produced by the 
operations of the intelle&- and fancy. In ſhort; 
thought, is the. object of the one; internal feel- 
ing, of the other. That which ferves to expreſs 
the former, I call the language of ideas; and the 
latter, the language of emotions. Words, are 
the ſigns of the one; tones, of the other. With- 
out the uſe of theſe two ſorts of languyge, it is 
impoſſible to communicate, through the ear, all 
that paſſes im the mind of man. But there is an 
effential difference between' the two, which merits 
our utmoſt attention. The language of ideas is 
wholly arbitrary; that is, words, which are "the 
ns of our ideas, have no natural connexion 
with them, but depend purely upon convention, 
in the different ſocieties of men, where they are 
employed; which is ſufficiently proved, dy the 
diverſity of languages, ſpoken 'by the different 
nations of the world. Bur it is. 100 fo with re- 
gard to the of emotions. Nature herſelf 
has taken care to frame that for the uſe of man; 
having annexed to every act, and feeling of the 
mind, iis peculiar tone, whieh ſpontaneouſly 
breaks forth, and excites in the minds of others; 
tened invariably by the hand of Nature in umfot 
to thoſe notes, analogous emotions. Whenever 
therefore man interferes, by ſubſtituting any other 
notes, m the room of thoſe, which Nature has 
annexed to the acts and feelings of the mind, fo 
tar the language of emotions is corrupted, and 
fails of its end. For the chords of the human 
heart, thus tuned in uniſon to the natural notes 
only, "will never vibrate in correſpondenc to thofe 
of the, artificial kind. Theſe artificial notes are 
at yeſt inſignißcant; when not regulated by cer- 
of proportion, as in the irregular accen- 
| ms 
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toal, they are diſcordant to the ear, and deform 
utterance ; and when reduced to the niceſt muſica} 
proportion, as in the regular accentual, the utmoſt 
effect they can produce, is, to delight the ear, and 
amuſe the fancy. But whether 4 
chaſing a ſenſval, or fantaſtic grati cation, at too 
dear a rate, by ſacrificing to it that endlefs variety 
of notes, annexed by Nature to that endleſs va- 
riety of thoughts and emotions, ayes pe pt 
diſpute. And however high my idea of the an- 
cient” orators may be, and whatever powerful 
effects may have — produced by their mode of 
delivery, I cannot help thinking that, with the 
fame {kill and ability in all the other branches of 
aratory, they would have produced effects ſtill 
more powerful, had they delivered themſelves in 
a language conſtituted like ours, the language of 
Nature, unſophiſticated by Art. This may be 
illuſtrated by an inſtance of a fimilar kind; for l 
believe it wilt be allowed, that the fineſt opera, 
with all the charms and expreſſion of muſic, and 
performed in the beſt manner poſſible, however it 
may delight the ear, and captivate the fancy, will 
not make an equal impreſſion on the mind, or 
move the paſſions to ſo high a degree, as a well- 
aQed tragedy, delivered with all the e of 
er ſpeech. | 
From this account of emphaſis, the proper uſe 
of it in-reading, is clearly pointed out; and is to 
be acquired. by a due degree of attention. and 
practice. Every one who underſtands what he 
reads, cannot fail of finding out each emphatic 
word; and his buſineſs then is to mark it pro- 
perly, not by ſtreſs only, as in the accented ſylla- 
bles, but by a change of note, ſuited to the mat- 
ter, which conſtitutes the eſſence of emphaſis, If 
i * aſked b oe proper . of note is 
| | always 
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always to be hit upon, my anſwer is, that he muſt 
not only underſtand, but feel the ſentiments of the 
author; as all internal feeling muſt be expreſſed 
by notes / which is the language of emotions; not 
words, the language of ideas. And if he enters 
into the ſpirit of the author's ſentiments, as well 
as into the meaning of his words, he will not fait 


to deliver the words in properly varied tones. For A 4 


there are few people who ſpeak Engliſh without a 
provincial tone, that have not the moſt accurate 
uſe of emphaſis, when they utter their ſentiments 
in common diſcourſe; and the reaſon that they 
have not the ſame uſe of it, in reading aloud the 
ſentiments of others, is owing to the very defec- 
tive and erroneous method, in which the art of 
reading is taught; whereby all the various, natu- 
ral, expreſſive tones of ſpeech, are ſuppreſſed, and 
a few artificial, unmeaning, reading notes are 
ſubſtituted in their room; which will be made 
more clear when I come to treat of ſtopbps. 
There is no article, in which'more frequent 
miſtakes are committed, than in this important one 
of emphaſis, both with regard to ſtreſs and tone. 
The chief reaſon, of this general abuſe of empha- 
ſis, ſeems to be, that children are taught to read 
ſentences, which they do not underſtand ; and as 
it is impoſſible to lay the emphaſis right, without 
perfed ly comprehending the meaning of hat one 
reads, they get a habit either of reading in a mo- 
notone, or if they attempt to diſtinguiſh one word 
from the reſt, as the emphaſis falls at random, 
the ſenſe is uſually perverted, - or changed into 
ronſenſe. The way to prevent this, is, to put no 
book into their hands, which is not ſuited to their 
fender capacities; and to take care that they never 
read anything, the meaning of whichtheydonot w7 
| 4 Tory __ comprehend. 
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books, in the ſame manner. 
the beſt method, not only of giving them a juſt 
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comprehend. 


The beſt way, indeed, of furniſh- 
ing them with leſſons for a long time, would be to 


lake down their common prattle, and make them 


dead it, juſt as they ſpeak it; only correQing any 
bad habits they may have acquired-in their utter- 


ance. Thus they will early be initiated into the 


practice of conſidering reading, to be nothing 


more than ſpeaking at fight, by the aſſiſtance of 


letters; in the ſame manner as ſinging by 


performed in muſic, by the help of notes. 


fight is 
And as 


it is certain that Nature, if left to herſelf, direQs 


every one in the right uſe of emphaſis, when they 


utter their own immediate ſentiments, they will 
have the ſame unerring rule to guide them after 
they have been written down ; and in proceſs of 
time, by conſtant practice in this way, they will 
be able to deliver the ſentiments of others, from 


This will be found 


and natural delivery in reading, but alſo of enſu- 


ring it to them when they come dee ſpeak 


in public. 


With regard to perſons more ee in life, 


who have contraRed a habit of 


neglecting, or mit. 


employmg emphaſis in reading, the beſt way to 


remedy this will be, to dedicate a certain portion 


of time every day to reading alond ſome 


paſſages 


from books, written in an eaſy, familiar D - 
and, at every ſentence, let them aſk themſelves 
this queſtion: How fhould | utter this, were I 
ſpeaking it as my own immediate ſentiments ? In 
that caſe, on what words ſhould I lay the em- 


phaſis, and with what change 
voice ? 


of notes in the 
at firſt they may find, that their 
former een will countetact their endeavours in 


this new way, yet, by perſeverance, they will 


at 
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not fail of ſacceſs5 particularly if they will get "A 
each ſentence by heart, for ſome time, and re- 
volve it in their minds with that view, without 
looking at the book. Nor ſhoutd they be diſcou- 
raged by frequent diſappointments in their firſt 
attempts, but repeat the fame ſentence over and 
over, till they have ſatisfied themſelves. For it 
is not the quantity that they read, which is to be 
regarded in this caſe, but the right manner of do- 
ing it; and when they ſhall have maſtered that i 
ſome inſtances, they will afterwards make a rapid” 
progreſs, towards 3 it in all. 
The next article to be conſidered is that of 
pauſes or ſtops. © * 

Nothing has contributed ſo much, nd fo uni⸗ | 
verſally, to the corruption of delivery; as the bag 
vie which has been made of the modern tt i I 
punctuation, by introducing artificial tones into oF 
all ſentences, to the excluſion of the natural; for = 
the teachers of the art of reading, in order. to 
diſtinguiſh, with greater accuracy, the ſtops from 
each other in utterance, annexed to them difter- 
ent notes of the voice, as well as different por- 
tions of time. "Fhoſe which marked an incom- 
plete ſenſe, had an elevated note of the voice 
joined to them; thoſe which marked a complete 
ienſe, a depreſſed, or low note. This uniform 


24 


elevation. and depreſſion of the voice, in all fen-* + ah 

1ences alike, produced a new kind of tone, which ' 
may be termed the reading brogue; with which "4 
all who learned to read, even ſuch as were free 
from every other kind, became infected. I have 
often tried an experiment, to ſhew the great dif- 
ference between theſe two modes of utterance; the 
natural, and artificial ; which was, that when I 
on: a * of vivacity, 2 his ſenti- 
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4 . ments with energy, and of courſe with all that 
variety of tones which Nature furniſhes, | have 
taken occaſion to put ſomething into his hand to 
read, as relative to the topic of converſation; and 
it was ſurprifing to fee, what an immediate change 
there was in his delivery, from the moment he 
began to read. A different pitch of voice took 
BM of his natural one, and a tedious uniformity. 
C of cadence, ſucceeded to a ſpirited variety ; inſo- 
much, that a e in company, would hardly 
eEhnceive, that the perſon who read, was the ſame 
with bim — had been juſt ſpeaking. Nor is 
this beogue confined to reading only, but in gene- 
ral has made its way into all the ſeveral branches 
= of public fpeaking : And this, from an obvious 
Af cauſe. Boys are accuſtomed to repeat their leſ- 
Jans, declamations, &c. in the ſame. manner as 
bey read. This mode is not only confirmed in 
= them by habit, but they acquire a predilection for 
* it. They conſider this ſpecies of delivery, which 
they have been taught, as far ſuperior to that 
kind, which comes of courſe, without any pains, 
and therefore judge it the moſt proper to be uſed 
on all public occaſions. Thus hay this unnatural. 
mode of utterance, fpread itſelf in the ſenate- 
houſe, the pulpit, the bar, the ſtage, and every 
F place where public declamation is uſed; inſomuch 
1 5 5 * the inſtances of a juſt and natural elocution, 
_— are very rare: the want of which is moſt ſenſibly, 
* generally felt in our churches. 
Our neighbours, the French, ate not altogether 
in the fame predicament with us, with regard to 
this article, though it is ſtill in a very imperſect 
ſtate among them. For though they have been 
employed more than a century, in regulating and 
OY theit in, Mill it is, as with us, the 
written, | 
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written, not the ſpoken language, which has been 
the chief object of their attention. There is one 
article of ſpeech, indeed, which they have tho 
roughly aſcertained, and reduced to rule ; I mean 
pronunciation. But as to the art of delivery, it 

has never ſo much as been thought of among 
them; and all their treatiſes. of rhetorie and ora» 
tory, have, for their object, like ours, not ſpeech, 
but only compoſition in writing. The art of 
reading, as taught there, differs from our's in one 
eſſential article, which has been the main cauſe-of 
the difference between their public elocution and. 
our's; in which they certainly have a great ſupe- 
riority over us. The article I mean is this; they 
have laid it down as a maxim, that children are to 
be taught to read in a perſect monotone; and this 
monotone is ever after uſed by them. in reading 
u orks of all forts, whether in poetry or proſe; 
and, from cuſtom, is conſidered; by the French, 
as the only juſt manner of reading. Nothing, 
certainly, can be more abſurd, nothing more con» 
trary to common ſenſe, nature, and taſte, than 
this mode of eading. Yet it is attended with one 
advantage, that public elocution is not infected by 
it, as it is by our method. The monotone is 
confined wholly to reading; but, in all public de- 
clamat on, the ſpeakers indulge themſelves in the 
free uſe of that variety, which is natural to them ;, 


and their preachers, who deliver their diſcourſes: © 


from memory, not notes, have an elocution- more 
animated, more varied, more juſt than our's, and 
produce proportional effects upon their auditots. 
But this method of reading, was a poor expe- 
dient, to bring about a reformation in one of the 
articles of delivery: for it is probable, that the 
firſt motive towards n this principle in 

| the 
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the art of reading, was to put an end to the dif- 

ferent tones uſed by people of the different pro- 

vinces, by making all read alike in one uniform 
tone. But this, with regard to the article of 
reading, was only ſubſtituting one evil, and per- 

haps a worſe one, in the room of another; and 

with regard to the more important uſe of deli- 
very, whether from memory, or extemporaneons, 

it produced no effect at all; as each, in that caſe, 

reſumed his own habitual cone of utterance. They 

Who were in a ſituation of acquiring a propriety 

of ſpeech in converſation, from being bred among 

thoſe who ſpoke with purity, retained the ſame in 

public delivery; while they, whoſe utterance was 

vitiated, by being bred up among thoſe, whoſe 

= provincial tones, or other irregularities of ſpeech, 

= prevailed in private diſcourſe, brought the ſame 

BE faults with them into public alfo. Thus, in com- 

= paring the two different methods, uſed in England 

and France, in teaching the art of reading; we 

find that the former, carries a taint in its root, 

which fpreads through all the branches of elocu- 

tion, withers the tree, and will never ſuffer it to 

' bear fruit: whereas the latter is perfectly inoffen- 

five, does neither harm nor good, and leaves na- 

ture and cuſtom to take their courſe. Now this 

view of theſe two methods, may ſerve to point 

= _ out a third to us; which, avoiding equally the 

3 monotony of the French, on the one hand; and 

= the adventitious reading tones of the Engliſh, on 

the other; ſhould teach the art of reading,” upon 
principles of pure and correct ſpeaking. _ - 

_ © Befide the abuſe of ſtops, by introducing a 

falle intonation, Which I have laid open; the 
art of punctuation uſelf, has always been in a very 

imperle&t ſtate, with me to its profeſſed end, 

that 
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that of dividing periods and ſentences properly,” 
into their reſpectiv members. 4 N 
© ſpelling, has, at different periods 
by different perſons, been —— in a great 

* meaſure, as arbitrary, and has had its Eiferent we 
« faſhions; nor are there, at this day, any ſure - 
general rules eſtabliſhed, for the practice of that ⁶ 
* art, It is evident, that to mark the ſtops pro. 
« perly in writing, every perceptible ceffation of 
ſound in the voice, ought to have 2 mark ; but 
« this is far from being the cafe in the preſent, = 
practice of punAuationz continual inſtances 
occuriing, where the vorce ought to be ſuſ⸗ 
pended, without any comma appearing; and 
inſtances as frequent, where commis appear in 
places, in which there ought to be no ſuſpenſion. i 
of the voice. The truth is, the nodal art of 
punctuation, was not taken from the art of al 
ſpeaking, which certainly ought to have been 
its archetype; and probably would, had that 
art been ſtudied and brought to perfection by 
the moderns; but it was in a great meaſure 
regulated by the rules of grammar, which t 
had ſtudied; that is, certain parts of ſpeech are 
kept together, and others divided by ſtops, ac- 
cording to their grammatical conſtruction, often 
without reference to the pauſes uſed in diſcourſe. 
And the only general rule, by winch pauſes can 
be regulated properly, has been either unknown, © 
or not attended to: which is, that pauſes, for” 2 
the moſt part, depend upon emphaſis. 1 have 
already ſhewn that words are ſufficiently diſtin- 
guiſhed from each other, by accent; but to 
point out their meaning when united in fen- 
tences, e emphaſis, and pauſes, are N ; 
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* * Accent, | 1s the link which connect: 
ogether, and forms them into words: — 
(ip he e which connects words together, and 
them into ſentences, or members of ſen- 
enees but, that there may be no miſtake to 
= © which emphaſis the words belong, at the end of 
- 4 every ſuch member of a ſentence, there ought 
« to be a perceptible pauſe., If it be aſked, why 
© A pauſe ſhould. any more be neceſſary to em- 
= *© phaſis, than to accent? or why emphaſis alone 
4A 7 will not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh the members of 
= * ſentences without pauſes, as accent does words 
from each other? the anſwer is obvious; that 
3 © © we are pre-acquainted with the ſounds, of the 
4 f words and cannot nuſtake them when diſtinaly 
© pronounced, however rapidly; but we are. not 
© pre-acquainted with the meaning of ſentences, 
E. C -which muſt be pointed out to us by the ſpeaker ; 
x 7 and as this can only be done, by evidentlyſhew - 
9 c ing what words appertain to each emphatic one, 
= < unleſs a pau'e be made at the end of the laſt” 
* word, belonging to the former emphatic one, 
„ we ſhall not be able to know at all times, 
* whether the intermediate words, between two 
= * emphatic ones, belong to the former, or the 
= © latter; which muſt breed a perpetual confuſion 
an ide ſenſe. Through the want of a proper 
= < ſtop of this ſort, there is à paſſage in the play 
= * of Macbeth, which, as it has been uſually 
3 * fpoken on the ſtage, and read by moſt people, 
F * © is downright nonſenſe; I mean an expreſſion of 
$ 4 © Macbeih's after he had committed the mores 
= © where he ſays, 
Will all great Neptune's s ocean molly this blood 
Clean from my hand? pres hands will 
TG ee 
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The . ſea nee n 
Making the green one red. ee I * 
« Now the laſt line pronounced. in that manner, 2 
* calling the fea the green ane, makes flat nonſenſe 
of it. But if the-pauſe be made in the proper: 
place, as thus —Making the green—o'ne red =— 
* here is a moſt ſublime idea cœnveyed, that hi- 
hands dipped into the fea, would charge the I 
colour of the whole ocean into ons entice red. 
There is à line in the Fair Penitent, which, 
for many years, was ſpoken by the moſt pa; 1 
brated pars of theſe. Und: in the W 
manner — g 
Weſt of the town—a ail pv <6 * my 
Ivo hours ere noon to-morrow [ * . | 
Thy ſingle arm to mine. "Ns, | 
It is a challenge given by Lothario ts Hose te 
meet him at a place a mile's diſtance from the” 4 
town, on the weſt fide, well known by the name 3 7 
of The Rocks. And this would have been evident; 
had there been a comma after the word mile— 
as — bo 
Weſt of the town a mile, among the ack c. 
Whereas by making the pauſe after the word town, 
and joining mile to the latter part, | 
Weſt of the town—a mile among the rock 8 
the ridiculous idea is conveyed, that they had Ay” 
mile's length of rocks to ſcramble over which 
made Quin farcaſtically obſerve, that they would 
run great rifque of breaking their ſhins, before 
they reached the appointed place of combat. 
The- beſt way of getting over the faulty habit. 
of reading, contracted by following ſuch erroneous 1 
guides, as the ſtops yiuaply are, would be, in 
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paſſages from authors, as they mean to ferve for 
their daily exerciſes "in reading aloud, without 
marking'aty ſtops at all. In this way, the ſenſe 
alone muſt guide them, in the right uſe of the 
pauſes; nor u ill they have any thing to miflead 
them. When they have had ſufficĩent practice in 
this manner, to be able to make out the ſentences 
with eaſe, let them return to the books, 
in which they are to purſue the fame rule, by 
giving” their whole attention to the meaning of 
the words, and being as utterly regardleſs of the 
ſtops, as if they were not — Though at firſt 
they may be puzzled at the ſight of the ſtops, and 
= from/their former long habit, may be apt fre- 
43 3 quently 10 relapſe into their old method, yet by 
perſevering in their attention to the words only, 
they will in time, pay as little regard to the ſtops, 
* if they had been wholly obliterated. _ 
., to children, the ſureſt way to prevent the 
= - il conſequences ariſing from the uſe, or rather 
= abuſe. of flops, will be 10 teach them to read 
without points, according to the practice of the 
= ancients, who never uſed any, and continue them 
aa this way till they become expert in it. This 
= will neceſſarily keep their attention to the mean- 
ing of what they read, perpetually awake; other- 
wiſe it will be impoſſible for them to make any 
ſenſe of tlie paſſages, as they will not, on any 
© other terms, be able to divide them into their 
= proper ſentences, or the ſentences into their ſeveral © 
members. Whereas in the other way of being 
taught to read by the aid of ſtops, they are 
little attentive to the ſenſe or context; and think 
= ' they have done all that is neceffary, when they 
have pronounced the words, and obſerved the 
tops, in the manner they were inſtructed to do. 
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It was before obſerved, that they are generally | 
taught to read in books, whoſe full meaning they . 
cannot comprehend ; and therefore it is impoſſible 
they ſhould give any attention to the ſenſe. This 
habit early contraQed, is afterwards transferred 
to books, whoſe meaning they might” fully com- 
prehend, if they did but pay due attention to it; 
but their accuſtomed negligence in that article, 
ſtill continues in its full force; and they either 
| miſs the ſenſe by their own falſe reading, or ff 

they even perceive it themfelves, they do not 
deliver it in a way, proper to point it out to others. 
It is inconceivable to thoſe, who have not well 
conſidered the ſubject, how much the progreſs of 
knowledge, and true taſte, is retarded on this 
account; for in this flevenly, inaccurate manner 
of reading, there are only a ſet of confuſed ideas 
floating in the mind, without their due order and 
preciſion ; the ſenſe of the author is often miſ- 
taken, or ; the fpirit evaporates, and 
all the grace, and delicacy of ſentiment, are tot, 
The famous Bifſhep of Cloyne, ſeems to have 
been fully convinced of this, when-among his 
other queries, he put the following one: . 
Whether half the learning of theſe kingdoms be 
not loſt, for want of having a proper N 
taught in our ſchools and colleges ? 
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LECTURE I. 
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= H AVING, 3 in my "Zhi Laftures, laid open 
all. the fundamental principles of the Art of 
Reading, and eſtabliſhed rules to dire& us in the 
proper exerciſe of that art; 1 ſhall now 
to confirm the theory, by practical obſervations, 
and N the — by examples. For this 
= purpoſe, I ſhall begin with comments upon the 
mode of reading the Church- ſervice ; which 1 
bave pitched upon rather than any other piece of 
Engliſh compoſition, becauſe it is the only one 
publicly and conſtantly read, and therefore open 
to every one's obſervation, in Judging of the pro- 
priety of thoſe comments. 
There is not any thing which can ſhew the low 
ſtate of the Art of Reading, among us, in 2 
ſtronger light, than the genera] complaint, that 
tze ſervice of the Church is ſo ſeldom delivered 
with propriety. As firſt view, one would be apt 
to imagine, that in a ſettled ſervice, open to all 
= to be ſtudied and examined at leiſure, every one, 
> by ſuitable pains, might make himſelf maſter of 
the proper manner of reading it. It is this miſ- 
taken notion, which makes the laity ſo forward to 
lay the blame at the door of ſuch of the clergy, 
as do not perform this. part of the office well; 
attributing it wholly to negleQ, and the want of 
taking proper pains. Whereas the true cauſe of 
*Y the defect, is, the erroneous manner in which all i 
V | are 7 
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are taught to read, by perſons utterly diſqualified-. 
for the office. They are originally ſet 
upon principle, and yet think themſelves right... 
How is it poſſible therefore, that they Would ſet 
about amending faults, of which they are not yet 
conſcious? And when this faulty manner has 
taken root, by cuſtom and a length of years, how 
difficult, nay impoſſible would it be, even ſup- 
_ poſing they were made conſcious of it, to change 
ſuch habits, without the aſſiſtance of ſkilful per- 
ſons, to point out the particulars in whicty they, 
are faulty, and ſhew how they are to be amend» 
ed! And where are ſuch to be found ? As to any 
information they might receive from their friends 
or acquaintance, they would be but little the 
better for it; as they probably are as unſkilled in 
the art, and deficient- in the practice, as them- 
ſelves; even ſuppoſing they were willing to give 
them ſuch information: but it is well known 
how ſhy men are upon that head in all articles, 
unleſs called upon to do ſo. And the man who. IJ 
wants ſuch information, from a conſciouſneſs of © 4 
his deficiency, is yet reſtrained from applying for 4 4 
it, by a falſe ſhame; conſidering it as a diſgrace 
to acknowledge, that he did not know how to - 1 
read, at that time of life. For this is the light 
in which they conſider. it, confounding under one 3 | 
term, two very. diſtin things, that of mere 4 
reading, and reading well. In learning to read, 
two very different ends may be propoſed. The 
one, that of filent reading, to enable us to un- 
derſtand authors, and ſtore our minds with know- 
ledge ; the other, that of reading aloud, by which 
we may. communicate the ſentiments of authors to 
our hearers, with perſpicuity and force. All our 1 be. 
pains have been. e in n, the 
| emet 
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former end; and with regard to the latter, we are 
either ſet wrong by falfe rules, or left wholly to 
chance. No if it were known that to arrive 
ar perfeklion in the art of reading in the latter 
ſenſe, would require much time and pains, even 
fing it were taught by a regular ſyſtem of 
rules and ſkilful maſters ; ſurely it could never be 
. confidered as a diſgrace to any one, to be defi- 
cient in ſuch an art, who, far from having 
cepts to guide, or maſters to teach. him, fhould be 
miſled by falſe lights, in the very firlt principles 
, of the theory, and corrupted by bad examples, in 
the practical part. For the benefit of ſuch as are 
- FE &firous of getting rid of their bad habirs, and 
4 | ” frog that important part of che facred-office, 
4 the reading of the liturgy, with due decorum, 1 
E fhall firſt enter into a minute examination of fome 
parts of the ſervice, and afterwards deliver the 
3 reit, accompanied by ſuch marks, as wifl enable 
b 3 the reader, in a hire: time, and with moderate 
bat, 10 make himſelf maſter of the whole. And 
” thoogh* this may ſeem ro be chiefly calculated for 
= the ule of the clergy, yet it will be found the 
very beſt Tteffon that could be given to all others, 
iin the art of reading. In making my comments, 
I ſhall not feleR p ages from the different parts of 
3 rde ſervice, gut take thein in their order as they lie 
4 5 Be! the Prayer-book, beginfing with ſome of the 
derts that are ufualiy read before the exhortation. 
. But firſtit will be neceſſary to explain the marks, 
Which you will hereafter fee throughout the reſt 
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= of this courſe. They are of two kinds; one, to 
E-. kee out the emphatic words, for which purpoſe 
ſhall ofe-the grave accent of the Greek [J. 
= The'other, to point out the different pauſes 
3 png for —_ 1 ſhall uſe the following 
mates: 
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For the ſhorteſt, pauſe marking an, wonder | 
ſenſe, a ſmall inclined line, thus 


- 


For th the ſecond erde dhe time of the former, 


And | for the third or full ſtop, — 8 
When I would mark à pauſe, longer than 
any belonging to the uſual ſtops, it Wall 
be by two horizontal lines, as thus 1 
When I would point out a ſyllable. that „ ; 
to be dwelt on ſome time I ſhall. vis | 
this max 
or a ſhort horizontal over the ſyllable. 
When a ſyllable ſhould be rapidly; uttered, 
this 
or a curve turned b the ups! 
marks of long ang ſhort d in 424 
proſody. | | +; | 
The reaſon for my af ing new. manche for ibe 
ſtops, is this. They who have been accuſtamed 2A 
to aſſociate reading notes to the ſtops, will, a 1 
the ſight of them, be apt to fall imo theic old 2 
| habit; and as the new marks are tree from . 
aſſociation. of ideas, they will be more Ji 
be guided, in ail the changes of their voices 
the ſenſe only. 


I have often heard the following verſe adn ..H 
this manner, - E 
© Enter not into judgment 0 thy bent 
O Lord, for in thy en ſhall no man living be 
juſtified.” | 
Here the words, 11, ſervant, ibu, juſtified, 4 
between, which it is impoſſibſe to find ang con 
nexion, or dependance of the ave on the other, 
are principally marked. By theſe falſe emphaſes, 
the mind is turned wholly from the main purport 
and drift of the verſe. Upon hearing an emphaſis 
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upon not, it expects quite another concluſion to 
make the meaning conſiſlent; ind inſtead of the 
word for, which begins the latter 'part of the 
ſentence, it would. expect a but; as, Enter not 
into judgment with thy ſervant, O Lord, but 
regard me with an eye of mercy. When it hears 
the emphaſis on ſervant, it expects alſo another 
5 as, Enter not into judgment with thy 
rant, O Lord, but enter into judgment with 
; e who are not thy ſervants. And by the 
Ppbaſes on the words fight, and Juſlified, the true 
"4 ning is not conveyed. But if read in the 
- s manner, Enter not into judgment 
=” with thy ſervant O Lord” ſor in thy fight” ſhall 
no man living be juſtified. the whole meaning 
becomes obvious, and we fee that there is a great 
deal more implied, than the mere words would 
"expreſs, without the aid of proper emphaſes. 
Enter not into judgment with thy ſervant 
O Lord“ — That is, enter not, O Lord, into the 
3 8 ſeverity of judgment with thy ſervant—* for in 
BM 5 thy ſight' - which is all- piercing, and can ſpy the 
Set blemiſh—* ſhall no man living be juſ- 
Lo man on earth, no not the beſt, ſhall 
4 Eb found perfect, or ſufficiently pure, to ſtand the 
© examination of the eye of purity itſelf. 

"Upon this ſentence thus pronounced, the fol- 
Jowing beautiful paſſage in Job, may be 4 com- 
ment. | 

Ho then can man be juſtified with God, or 
bow can he be clean that is born of woman? 
Behold even to the moon, and it ſhineth not; 
yes the ſtars are not pure in his ſight. How 
much leſs, man, that is a worm, and the fon of 
man, n is a worm. . 
* 
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As the firſt neceſſary ſtep towards getting into 
a good habit, 1s to getirid of a bad one, 1 ſhall 
point out the faults that are uſually committed in 
reading the ſervice ; and afterwards propple the i 
amendments. _* 

The Exhortation I have often heard delivered 3 
in the following manner: = 
© Dearly beloved vrethres, the ſcripture movetüun 
us in ſundry places to acknowledge and confeſs our 
mani ſold ſins and wickedneſs. And that we ſhould 
not diſſemble nor cloke them before the face of 
Almighty God our Heavenly Father, but confeſs 
them with an humble lowly penitent and obedient 
heart, to the end that we may obtain, forgiveneſs * 
of the ſame, by his infinite goodneſs and mercy. 
And altho* we ought at All times humbly to ac- 
knowledge our fins before | God, yet ought we 
moſt chiefly ſo to do when we aſſemble and meet 
| together. To lender thanks for the great benefits 
we have received at his hands, to ſet forth his 
moſt worthy praiſe, to hear his moſt holy wor” "i 4 
and to aſk thoſe things that are requiſite Fo 
neceſſary as well for the body as the ſoul. - 
fore | piay and beſeech you as many as are Hl 
preſent, io accompany me with a. pure heart and 
humble voice to the throne of the hens of grace, | | 
laying after me.” 

In the beginning of. this exhortation, we aſus * .>7 
ally find, that the clergyman's eye is fixed on th Y 
1 and that he utters the words as mere matter 
of form; but, ſurely, the truly Chriſtian and 
affectionate addreſs, with which it commences, 
from a paſtor to his flock, ought to be made with 
ear neſtneſs, and his eyes looking round the whole 
congtegation. Dearly beloyed brethren P= - 
And then there ſhould a pauſe E of; ſome length 3 
en ines to "h them time to collef themſelves, =» 
* | and A 
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and awaken their attention to the ſolemn duty 
they are about to perform. Whereas, in - 
other way, when the eye is on the book, the 
congregation cannot feel it. as an immediate 2 
dreſs to them; eſpecially when they find 
. is no pauſe after this addreſs, but that be 
mmediately runs on to the next ſentence, which 
as no connexion with it, miſled by the falſe 
pointing of a comma after the words, © Dearly 
beloved brethren,” which ought to have been 
; 4 marked by what is called a point of admiration, 
In the latter part of the firſt period, © but confeſs 
them with an humble lowly penitent and obedient 
4 * heart, to the end that we may obtain, forgive- 
| neſs of the ſame, by his infinite goodneſs and 
mercy'—there are ſeveral faults committed. In 
the firſt place, the four epithets preceding the 
word heart, are huddled together, and pronounced 

in a monotone, diſagreeable to the ear, and ener- 
$ vating to the ſenſe z whereas each word riſing in 
=” force above the other, ought to be marked by a 
== _proportioral riſing of the notes in the voice; and, 
laſt, there ſhould be ſuch a note uſed as 
aa declare it at the ſame time to be the laſt— 
_ * with an. humble' lowly penitent/ and obedient 
" heart, &c.” At firſt view it may appear,, that 
the words hamble and lowly, are ſynonimous; 
but the word lowly, certainly implies a greater 
4 ares of humiliation than the word humble. 
The word, penitent, that follows, is of ſtronger 
import than either; and the word, obedient, 
ſignifying a perfect reſignation ,to the will of 
God, in conſequence of our humiliation and re- 
pentance, finiſhes the climax. But if the climax 
in the words, be not accompanied by a ſuitable 
chmax in the notes of the voice, it cannot be 
made manifeſt. In the following part of the ſen- 
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tence, © to the end that ve may, obtain' 
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neſs of the ſame” there are uſually three Hes 
Jaid on the words, ana tan, ſame, where. there 


ſhould not be any, and the 


only emphatic word 


forgiveneſs, is lightly paſſed over; | whereas it 


ſhould be read—* to the end that we may obtaifh, - 
forgiv'eneſs. of the ſame,” Fol 
tain and forgiveneſs, cloſely. 
diſunitirg them, both to the prejudice We the f 
and cadence: The following: | 
infinite goodneſs and mercy,” loſe: much of their —_= 
force by the manner of repeating them; whereas, b 
by interjecting a pauſe between the words, bis, 
© by his' in'finite goodneſs and 


only pay the proper reverence 
due to the Deity, whenever he is mentioned, 


and infinite, as, 
mercy,” we not 


words, 


the words al- 


er, and 


but there is ſuperadded, by this means, a 1 


to the word, infinite, coming "after the pauſe, 
which alone can make us have an adequate con- 


ception of thoſe attributes in him, . whoſe mercy 


endureth 


for ber by his in'finite goodneſs and 


mercy.— And altho* we ought at all times 
Here the accent of the word althé', is changed, 


and put upon the firſt ſyllable, altho'; and tis 
ſyllable being pronounced in the eme quantity 


as the word all, which follows ſoon after, occa- 
tions a repetition of the ſame ſound ſo ſuddenly, 


as to be diſagteeable to the ear; and the want 
of the due change 


obſcures the ſenſe—* and 5ltho' we ought fit all 


of note on the word, 


all, 


times - hereas, in the right way o pronouncing 


it, © and althõ' we 


tition of the ſame ſound is avoided, and the fol- 


at all times the 


lowing meaning is evidently implied; though we 
ſhould embrace every opportunity, when we are 


Weber ang in private meditation, to confeſs aur 
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| Chiefly ſò to do, &c.* and this ariſes from not 
1 due emphaſis to the word, all, in the 


force to the word, chiefly, in the latter. And 
although we ought at all times“ humbly to ac- 
- knowledge 
..chicfly ſo to do“ when we aſſemble and meet 
together to render thanks' for the great bene fits 
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THE ART OF READING. 
ſins before God, yet we ought moſt chiefly ſo to 
do, when we aſfemble and meet together, to join 
in aQs of public werſhig. Here, alſo, there is 
often an unfortunate emphaſis on the word, ſo, 
inſtead of the word, chiefly, yet ought we moſt 


ormer part of the ſentence, which would have 
ſhewn the neceſſity of giving à correſpondent 


our ſins before God” yet ought we moſt 


that we have received at his hands, &c.* Nothing 
is more frequent than to give the tone of a full- 
ſlop at the end of the former part of the ſentence, 
as thus yet ought we moſt. chiefly ſo. to do 
her.“ What, 
at any time, in aſſemblies of amuſement and feſ- 
tivity ?: No, it is only when we aſſemble and meet 
together, to render Thanks for the great benefits we 
have received at his hands, &c. In this, and 


= what follows, a diſtinct enumeration is made; of 
3 the ſeveral parts whereof the public worſhip is 


compoſed. To render thanks' for the great benefits 
that we have received at his hand. "Thankſgiving. 
To ſet forth his moſi worthy praiſe" by pſalms and 
hymns. To hear his moſt holy word" in the Leſſons. 
And to aſt thoſe things, that are reguiſite and neceſ- 
ſary, as well for the body, as the ſoul" the prayers. 
On which account, the ſeveral ſentences contain- 
ing the diſtin& parts of the ſervice, ought to be 
kept more detached from each other, than the) 


- uſually are; and the words peculiarly expreſſive of 


emphatical. 


— — 


each branch of the ſervice, ſhould chiefly be made 
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emphatical. © To. render thanks for, the great 
benefits that we bave feceived. at his, hands“ 10 

ſet forth his moſt worte praiſc o hear his . 

holy word“ and to ak thoſe things which are 
requiſite and neceſſary / as Me" ge the. body' as 

the ſoul”? Whereas, in the uſual way of running 

theſe ſentences into one another, the-auditor has 

no time to obſerve the diſtinctneſs of the parts; 

and I believe it has ſeldom occurred to, any one, - 
that in theſe four ſentences, are ſeparately enume- 
rated, the four capital branches of the church 

| ſervice.. © Wherefore I pray and beſeech you as A A 

many as are here preſent”—This is the way in, ” ” 
which that * paſſage is uſually delivered; but, 
ſurely, a more. particular and perſonal addreſs, 

would have more force to call up attention, than 

this vague and general one; which will be done 
only by placing the emphaſis on the word you. 
5 Wherefore I pray and beſeech you' as many as 
are here preſent, &c.* That is, I pray and beſeech 4 
you, and each individual of you, here preſent, to 
accompany me, &c. for that 1s what is im 

in the words * as many as are here preſent ;” it is 
addrefling them in detail, each individual of the 
number there preſent; and if theſe words be not 

taken in that ſenſe, they are a mere tautology; 

for if they had only a general meaning, like the 

word, you, they would expreſs nothing more, than 

what had been already done by that word. 

I ſhall now read the whole, in the manner 1 

have recommended; and if you will give atten- 

tion to the marks, you will be reminded of the 
manner, when you come to praiſe in your fre 


vate reading. 
F 2 * 1 7 Dearly 
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* Dearly' beloved brethren l The ſcripture 
Worth us in ſundry places” to acknowledge and 
our manifold ſil and wickedneſs” and 
that we ſhould not diſſe mble nor cloke them 
before the' face of Almighty God' our Hea'venly 
Father” but confeſs them with an humble lowly 
penitent and obedient heart“ to the end that we 
may obtain ſorgiveneſs of the ſame' by bis“ in- 
= finite goodneſs and mercy” And alth6 we ought 
at all times“ humbly to acknowledge our fins 

before God“ yet ought we moſt chiefly ſo to do 

When we affemble and meet together” to render 

thanks for the great benefits we have received at 
- His hands“ to ſet forth' his moſt worthy praiſe" 

to hear! his moſt holy- word” and to a'ſk thoſe 
things' which are requiſite and neceſſary” as well 
for the bo'dy' as the foul” Wherefore I pray and 
beſeech you' as many as ate here preſent. to ac- 
company me with a püre heart! and hu'mble 
voice! to the throne of the heavenly grace ſaying 


= after me.“ 
BY No, to examine the Confeſſion in the ſame 
way. 86 | 


AAlmighty and moſt merciful Father.“ — Here 
= "the greateſt ſtreſs is uſually laid on the word, 
[Father ; whereas it ought to be on the attribute 
mertiſul. We are making a confeffion of our 
Firs, and imploring pardon for them of God; 
and it is upon the greatneſs of his mercy, that 
we preſume to approach him in this manner, 
or to hope for pardon ; which is implied in the 
words properly read—* Almighty” and molt mer- 
= cifb'Father—' Another fault bete committed, 
WW is the dropping the voice at the end, as if it 
4 were 4 full ſtop; whereas, it is evidently an 
1 incomplete member of a ſentence, as would ap- 
= pea 1 if it were immediately followed by the ſub- 
WO ſequent | 
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ſequent one, which belongs to it, without the 
reader's being interrugted: by the 2 
But that interruption ought to make no change in 
the proper manner of delivering it, which ſhould 
be in a ſuſtained note, and which. the reader 
would uſe, were he to continue it without ſuch in- 
terruption, * Almighty' and moſt merciful F ather' 
we have erred and ſtrayed from thy ways like 
loſt ſheep” | Theſe two laſt words are often run 
into one another, and pronounced as if they, were 
but one; inſtead of like loſt ſheep,” it is read, 
© like loſsſheep.“ We have followed too much i 
the devices and deſires of our own hearts.” Het, -—_ 
by laying the ſtreſs on the word, much, there is 
no more implied, but that we have given way to ü 
our inclinations more than we ſhould do; and "Ml 
that may admit of being interpreted, but in z 
ſmall degree. But when it is repeated thug»-> ü 
We have followed too much' the devices and 4 
deſires of our own hearts“ it implies, in a great 
degree, there are no boundaries fixed to our wang—- 
derings; and not only ſo, but the tone of voice 
accompanying that emphaſis, includes at the ſame ſ⁶ 
time ſelf· condemnation, and contrition. We” 
have followed tòo much the devices and deſires cf 
cur own hearts. We have offended againſt. thy - 
holy laws. We have left undo'ae- thoſe things 
which we ought to have done ; and we have 
do'ne thoſe things which we ought not to have 
done.” In which way of reading, the repetitlon 4 
of the word, done; four times in ſo ſhort a ſpace, 
and in the ſame tone, is at once dilagreeable to 4 
the ear, and obſcures the meaning, But in the 2 1 
right way of reading it—* We have left u'ndong 3 
thoſe things which we ought to have done end 


we have done th rm Which we 1 . 4 
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46 have done“ The two emphaſes placed on the 
two negatives, make the Word, done, with which 
- they are connected, paſs unnoticed by the ear; and 
the different notes of voice, uſed to the ſame 
e twice repeated with emphaſis, give at once 
4 an agreeable variety to the ear, and enforce the 
3 meaning to the underſtanding. Which is no more 
than this; We have left u'ndone what we 
ought to have done; and we have done“ what 
we ought not to have done“ what we ought no't 
"40 Have done. And there is no health in us. 
Ins this way the ſtreſs is improperly laid upon, in, 
WW. and the important word, health, is paſſed over 
_ unmarked. © It thovld be read--* and there is 155 
heal hb in us —But thou O Lord have mercy 
upon us miſerable offenders. In this way of 
running the words of the invocation one into 
another, all reverence to the Deity is loſt—* But 
thou O Lord; Whereas, by intetjecting a ſmall 
Pauſe before the immediate addreſs to him by 
name, and at the ſame time lowering the voice, 
in token of reſpect, the manner would be ſuch, 
as alone can become a creature, addreſſing his 
Meder But thou O Lord have mercy upon 
us miſerable offenders“ In theſe words, here, 
as well as in all other places where they are re- 
We it is uſual to lay the emphaſis on the. 
1 word, upon, inflead of the im- 
ant dne, mercy; by ſaying, —“ have mercy 
upon us“ — inſtead of © have me'rcy upon us 
miſerable offenders Spare thou them O God 
which confeſs their faults.” In the firſt part of 
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de ſentence, the words, thou them, wheo run 
1 # too cloſely together, have a bad effect on the eat. 
by Spare thou them'—which may be avoided by a 
. Kg ſeparation of thoſe words; as, Spare _ 
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THE ART or READING: 103 i 
them O God! which confe'ts their faults— Res 
fore thou them that&gre penitent.“ Here is 4 
repetition of - the ſame words, thou them, which = 
has .4 ſtil} worſe effect on the ear, and is to be 
remedied in the ſame way. Reſlõ e thou them 
that are penitent. According to thy promiſes” 
declared unto mankind in Chriſt Jeſu our Lord“ 

And grant O moſt merciful Father for. his ſake?*—- 
Here we have another inſtance> of the want of 
reſpect to the Deity, by not making the proper 
pauſe before the immediate addreſs to him; and 
indeed the ſame may be obſerved throughout the 
whole ſervice; It ſhould be read thus: And grant 
O mot me'rciful Father! for hi'sſake' that we may 
hereafter' live a godly righteous' and oder life” | 
to the glory of thy holy name. 
la reading the Abſolution, it is uſual to Woes 
it in the ſame manner, and tone of voice, as if 
it were a prayer addreſſed to the AlmightyMin- 
ſtead of ſpeaking of him, and delivering a com- 
miſhon in his name 'Asthos—* Almighty Godt 
the Father of our Lord Jeſus C hriſt' inſtead of 
the authoritative tone of one ſpeaking in his name 
and. who has received power and commandment” 
from him, to declare his gracious pleaſure to his 
people. The words, as they ſtand, have indeed 
the ſame air, as ſeveral pravers beginning in the 
ſame manner: which probably has betrayed mot! 
imo the ſame mode of delivering them. - But 
whoever will ſuppoſe them to be preceded by the 
article, the, which is underſtood, as thus Tb 
Almighty God, Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt 
&c will immediately ſee the neceſſity of uſing a 
lone very different from that of — ank 
will eaſily bring himſelf to the uſe of it. WU 
ä e not the 2 of 'a ſunner, but rather), 
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that he may turn from his wickedneſs and live, 
Here the emphaſes on the words, /inner, in the 
ficſt — 7 turn from bis wickedneſs in the 
latter, obſcure the main purport of the ſentence; 
which is, The Almighty takes no pleaſure | in 
ſeeing a finner periſh ever laſtingly (which is 
implied in the death of @ ſinner), but wiſhes 
rather, by a courſe of penitence and reformation, | 
de may receive eternal liſe; which is implied in 
the word, lie. How ſtrongly marked therefore 
ſhould words be of ſuch powerful import! * And 
hath given power and commandment to his miniſ- 
ters, io declare and pronounce to his people being 
penitent' — The words, by being thus huddled 
together, loſe much of their import and clear- 
neſs. But read i in the following way—And hath 
= given wer* and commandment to his miniſters” 
= to - 4 ra and pronounce to his people'—the dif- 
__ - - fen parts of each member of the ſentence, and 
= their reference to each other, are diſtinctly pointed 
= out. He hath given to his minifters command: 
men to declare“ and power' to pronounce” the 
A - ubſolution of ſins— upon 4 certain condition. 
DODught not the condition then, to be particularly 
marked and enforced, inſtead of being flurred 
over as it uſoally is? © to declare and pronounce 
to his people being penitent the abſolution, &c. 
mould it not have the ſolemnity of a pauſe, both 
"before and after it, accompanied by a lower tone 
of voice, to give it its due weight? As thus— 
to declare, and pronounce to bis people“ being 
penitent' the abſolution and remiſſion of their fins. 
He ere abſolveth all them that truly 
-xepent, Here the- obſervation formerly 
made, — of the flight manner in which the 
" mi is often — and which muſt . 
muc 
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much more ſtriking on this accaſion, where his 
miniſter is commanded in his name, to. declare his 
pleaſure to his people, upon ſo important a i 
article. Syrely this cannot be done wich ids 
much ſolemnity, and may be effeQed by dwelling 
with a tone of reverential awe,. on the relative "8 
which ſtands for his name, followed by a 8 7 
pauſe; thus — He Pardoneth and abſolveth all 
them that truly repen and unſignedly believe 
his holy Goſpel. Wherefore let us beſeech him 
to grant us true tepentance, Kc. In this, as in 
all other places, where there is a particular A.: 
| dreſs to the congregation, it is to -be wiſhed that 
it were hrought more home to them, by force of 
emphaſis on the proper word; as thus — Where- 
fore let us beſegch him to grant us“ true repent- - 
ance —that is, let us all who are here aſſembled, 

unite. to beſeech him that ,we may be made 3 
partakers of this covenant ;, the . covenant 92.4 1 
before publiſhed to all Chriſtians. From Gb. 2 | 1 
each paſtor takes occaſion to exhort his own af 
ticular flock, earneſtly to pray to God, that. er aq 
may partake of it. 

Thele are the principal faults uſually commiting ** 
in reading the Abſolutipn. Others, of ſmaller 
note, 1 ſhall not expatiale on, but leave t WP. 
each one's obſervation, by reading the w. 
what appears to me to be the right manner. 
Almighty God' the Father of our Lord * 
Chriſt who defireth not the death of a fe 
but rather that he may turn from his witkedneſs'” 
and li'ye” and hath given power“ and command- 
ment to his migiſters' to decla ve and ,pronotinge 
tp his people” being penitent' th: abſolutiogyand 
1emiſhon of their ſins” He“ pa e 
aral. r that 1 —__ — 
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belisse his hdly.goſptt Whertforelet us beiZech 
bim“ to e grant 27 Je repentance“ and his hly 
= Firit” We thoſe things may pleaſe him which 
= We do at thus preſent” and thallibe res't of our life 
1 defender may be pure and holy” ſo that at the 
Tas we may come to his ete 'Tnal Joy' through 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lord“ 

I now come to the Lords prayer. Nothing can 
Thew the corrupt! ſtate of the art of reading, or 
the power of bad habit, in a ſtronger light, than 
the manner in which that ſhort and ſimple prayer, 
is generally delivered. In the börſt words of it, 
* Our Father which art in Heaven'—that fale 
emphaſis on the word, art, has almoſt univerſally 
Prevailed. This ſtrong ſtreſs upon the affirmative, 
art, looks as if there might be a doubt, whether 
= the reſidence of God were in Heaven, or not; 
3 and the impropriety of the emphaſis will imme- 

2 y appear, upon changing the word we are 
3 omed to, to another of the ſame import. 
* For inſtance, ſhould any one inſtead of ſaying 
| Our Father who reſideſt in Hea'ven—read Our 
Father who resideſt in Heaven, the abſurdity 
* Would be glaring. The other conſequently ſhould 
be read in the ſame way—* Our Father which 
art in Hea'ven'—with the emphaſis upon Heaven, 
And the voice ſomewhat raiſed. I have known a 
few who have ſeen this miſtake, and to avoid it, 
EF Have run into another errour, as thus“ Our 
_s Father Wichert in Heaven, making the two 
3 words, © which and art, appear but as one, by too 
ipitate an utterance-=whichart — They ſhould 
K pronounced diſtinctly, but without any ſtreſs; 
4 will be accompliſhed, in ſpite of habit, 
by frequent trials, if care be taken to reſerve the 
"emphaſis for the word Heaven, as thus—* Our 
Farher' which art in Hea'ven' hallowed be thy 
name'= 
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name Thy kingdom come, thy will rid 
Earth as it is in Heaven.”—By running the-words 
and members of the ſentences thus into each other; 
the importance ofthe ſentiments, and the relation 


which one member of the ſentence bears to the 4 


other, are loſt.” The firſl, expreſſes a wiſh-for the 
coming of the promiſed kingdom of Chriſt ; the 
other, a deſire of the conſequences to be expected 
from the coming of that kingdom, that the will 
of God may be done on Earth, as it is in Heaven; 


which we are told will be the caſe, when Chriſt - 


begins his reign. The meaning of the firſt, is 
the ſame as if it wee written May thy kingdom 
come; but the word, may, being underſtood, its 
place ſnould he ſupplied by a ſmall pauſe be fore he 
word, come — thy ki come“ and after a 
due pauſe, to let ſo ſolemn a wiſh make its proper 
impreſſion, the reaſon of this wiſh, that is, in 
order that the will of God may be done on Bede f 
as it is in Heaven, ſhould be diſtinaly pointei out, 


by a ſmall pauſe before the words, on Eartb, and, mM 


in Heauen, as thus—* Thy kingdom come“ We 
will“ be done! on Farth' as it is, in Heaven — 
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the emphaſis on the word; be, and a pauſe befare © 


it, to correſpond with the pauſe and emphaſis, 
before, and on, the word, come; as there is the 
ſame reaſon for both, may, being here underſtood, 


as in the former caſe; may thy kingdom come” - 
may thy will be done” and upon 5 of 
that optative, the emphaſjs, in order to ſupply its 


place, ſnould be transferred to the auxiliary, be, 
as it is in all other caſes. By reading it in the 
uſual way, miſled probably by falſe pointing, they 
make theſe two, detached ſentences, utterlyginde- - 
pendent of each other. Whereas in the other 
way, the latter is a conſequence of, and cloſely 
connected with, the former. 
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come” thy will be done“ on ea'ctly. as it i in 

Heaven and from this reading only can the 

true meaning of the paſſage be diſcloſed, — Give 
this da'y our daily bread Here the emphaſis 

on the word, day, is untartonately-placed,- both 


with regard to ſound and ſenſe. I be car is hurt, 
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by the immediate repetition of the {ame found, in 
the word daily—* Give vs this day our daily 
brad And the true meaning is not conveyed; 
for this is ſuppoſed to be a prayer to be dai 
uſed, and a petition 10 be daily preferred, com- 

poſed for our uſe by him, ho bade perry ng 
thought for the morrow; whetefore it ſhould be 


thus pronounced Give us this day“ our daily 


+ 


2 And forgive us our treſpaſſes, as we 
forgive them, that treſpaſs againſt us. — There 
. many -faults-commasted, i in this manner of 
reading the ſentence, that to enter inte a minute 


4 examination of them, would take up too much 
* $9: ia as L apprebend that the bare 


reading of it in the right manner, will carry con- 


viction with it, and needs d other commednt. 


3 


And forgive u's' oùr ireſpaſſes a's we forgive 


them — treſpaſs againſt u.“ 1 muſt here, 
however, ſhew-the neceility there is, for lay ing a 
| Krong emphaGs un the lttie word, as, which is 

red over; betauſe that particle, implics 
dhe very condition on which we expect forgiveneſs 
oufſelves, that is, in like manner as we grant it 
to others. There is another fault commuted by 
8 in removing the accent from. the laſt ſyl- 
lable of the word, forgi've; 0 the firſt; as, Give 
us this day our daily bread, and for give us. our 
_ aſpaſſes, &c.“ by which they ſeem to make an 
opoſition between the words, give and forgives 
where there is none imended ; than which.pothing 
an. more abſurd W — And lead us nt 
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into tewptation, bat deliver ys from evil. It ue 


= - . 
4 , 
_ # 


to be wiſhed, for obyious renſons, that the ſtrong 


emphaſis on the Nd. lad, were transferred to the 
R oh temptation i; inſtead of ſay ing, and lead us 

not into iemꝑiation that u were, read aud 
lead us not into temptation. but deliver: us frag 


evil—* Far thine is the kingdom, * the power, 


and the glory, for £ver and ever. = In this wa of 4 


reading; the fre, cloſe of. ab D Prayer, 
is changed POINTY fromabe ſolemn and 
majeſtic, to a comic and ganterint pace For 


mie, e. ide kiogdoor' "and he power, and Be.” I 
glory“ for-jevar' and ever. The meaſure in this AJ 


way, to ſpeak in ihe profodial language, becomes 
purely amphibrachic, uſed only in camic poems 


and ballads; whereas by making a pauſe after the 


word, a and ſeparating the other members of Y 


the ſentence, the movement becomes chiefly aner 
pæſtic, full of force and dignjty,—* For — 2 
ide kingdom” and the N * * er 
erer 2 ever. 


manner. ; 
* Our Father which + art in Heaven ballawe 


be thy name=Thy kingdom co me- thy. wul de 


done on earth! as it I in Hea! vep=(ive ys this 
day' our daily read“ And forgive bg our tre. 


paſſes as we! forgiye tem that  tref] aſs again} 


0 And lead us not into temptation p geſiver 


us from evil For thine” is the kingdom“ and the 

power” and the glory” for exec, and ever 
O Lord open thau gur lips — In this way of 

reading, the ade. to Gad ſeems only to be, to 


open our mouths, which ſurely does not 


his interyention'; but when. the emphaſzs/ is pla 
right, as thus—* O Lord' open) thoy our li 


the nie . ſtarts forth, which is, — 55 
thun 
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thou inſpire us with à troe ſpirit of thy 
and 1 mouth ſhall ſhew forth thy priſe" 4 401 
” O God” make ſpeed to ſave usͤ⸗-˖˖ 
% © Lord make haſte to helf, „ n 
lory be to the Father, and to the Son; and 
xs the Holy Ghoſt” —To- give a due ſoſemnity to 
this, and to prepare the hearer's attention to the 
chree perſbus, to each of whom glory is to be 
atifibuted; 1 ould recommend a ſmall pauſe, 
vefote the naming of the firſt perſon, and 2 
longer one after that, and the ſecond; as thus 
Slory be to the Father“ and to the Son“ and 
10 the Holy Ghot” As it was! in the beginning 
i's now” and ever ſhall de! world withour . 
Friſe ye“ the Lord” | 
Ihe Lord's name he praiſed=_ mens 
"Thus far 1 have been minute in my oberes 
tions, becauſe it will ſave me the trouble'of com- 
menting upon ſimilar faults, when they occur in 
the reſt of the ſervice; and as thoſe which are 
moſt generally committed throughout, have been 
laid open in the courſe of this diſcuſhon, I ſhall 
content myſelf hereafter, with reading and mark- 
ing the remainder of the-uſual ſervice, in a proper 
way; and ſhall reſerve my comments only for 
ſuch paſſages, as are moſt difficult, or in which 
the moſt glaring faults are committed. For a diſ- 
cuſſion throughout equally minute, whu's run 
theſe diſcourſes to an unreaſonable | 
O come let us ſung unto the Gor let us 
heartily rejoice in the ſtrength of our ſalvation” 
Let us come before his preſence with thankf- 
- deins and ſhew ourſelves glad in him r 


For the Lord' is a great G0 and a erer 
King above all Gods“ i 
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In hi's hands' are all the corners of the . 
and the ſtrength of the hills“ is his alſo” ! 
The $a is hi'sy and be made it' and hi's hands 
prepared the dr Und“ % 
O come let us wörſhip and fall den, ads 4 
kneel before the Lord our Maker? | 
For He is the Lord our God” 1 = are 
the people of hi's Paſture! and the ſheep of di 
— 4 * | 
To day“ if you will hear his voce Harden 
your hearts“ as in the provocation! in the dy A 
temptirion in the wilderneſs" 
When your fathers tem'pted me! proved e 
and saw my works“ “ 
Fdrty years long“ was I grieved with "i > 
neration" and ſaid it is a people that do err in 
their hearts' for they have not known my ways 
Unto whom I ſware in my wrath' that they 
ſhou'ld not enter into my reſt““ 23 
Glory be“ to the Father“ * to the Son” and 
to the Holy Ghoſt” _ = 
As it wa's' in the beginning” i is now” and ever 
mall be! world without end” Amen” 3 
Next follows the Te Deum. = 
We praiſe thee' O God” we acknowledge thee = 
to be the Lörd“ | =— 
All the earth doth worſhip thee? the Father 


everlaſting” 


To thee all Agel cry along? tha having and 
all the powers therein” 


To thee' Cherubin and Seraphin continually 


Holy" Holy" Holy' Lord God offifabaoth",... 
Heaven' A earth are full of the W et 
thy glory” 


les. 34S 


c 
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* The gane army -, eie thee” 15 2 
The toly Chyreh #hro'out all the hd doth 
wledge thee 1 
"The Father of an Tafinite majeſty 17 
Thine honourable' true! and Only Son” 
„ Alſo. the Hy Gi the go.mforter” | 
i hou 3 4 the King of, Glory Chriget 
Thou aft the everſa'ſling Son of the F. 
WMben thay tookeſt ypon thee — Re 
thou didſt not abhor the virgin's womb” | 
When thou hadſt overcome the ſharpneſs of 
dealth” thou idſt open the kingdom of dennen 1p 
all belzeyers"”, . * 5 
Thou ſinteſt at the 17ght band of LE in the 
glory of the Father“ 
ng believe that thou ban come to he our 
judge' 
Me therefore pray thee' help thy feryants' 
whom thou haſt redtemed with thy precious 


| - Good”: 


Make them to be numbered with thy aint in 
everlaſting® - 
| 0 Lord ave thy people and bie ls thine herk 
ta 
Go'vern them and lift them uv'p for eyer" 
Day by day we magnify thee” | | 
; * we worſhip thy name Over' world without 
Vouchſaſg O Lord“ to keep us thi's day with- 
gut fin® 
. "'O Lord! have RY d ue have mercy 


_— Ola 
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2 Lord let thy mercy li . 3 us” as our 

ruiſt is in thee”! “ 

150 Lad in +heethave 1 truſted let me ne'ver 
be confounded== ;.* * 82 ” nf : 
S © be joyful in the Lob l ye lands hs 

the Lord with gladneſs“ ang. come before his 


preſence' with a Gag“ 
Be ye ſüre“ that the Lord ne is Go'd” it is 


He that bath made us and not 'we' ourſelves” 25 
are_hi's people“. and the ſheep of his paſture” 


p : 
: 


G go your way into his gates with! thank(gi' 1. | 


ing” and into his coùris with praiſe” be thankful 
unto him' and good of his name A 
For the Lord' is gracious" his mercy! is over» 
laſt ing and his n! n from generation 
to E 11% % 4 = i) 
Glory be, Kc. * Fee 


It is ee n mi province, to. deſcant 


upon the propriety of appointing theſe hymns to 
be read, as part of the church ſervice ; though, 


ſurely, they ſeem much better calculated for 
ſinging. But ſince it is a neceſſary part of the 
ſervice, nothing 
livering thera in the uſual cold monotongus man» 
ner. What can be more incongruous to the 
matter, than ſuch a mode of uttering the nn 


verſe— 


0 come let us ſing dato the Lord, let us 


heartily rejojee io the n of our Galvation=s 

Or this 173 3t 
O be joyf 

the Lord with gladneſs, and come 3 bis pre- 


ſence with 4: ſong.” 


Surely hymns, ſuch as eſe, ought, to W . 


liyered in tones of that enthuſiaſtic ardour, which 


| WP reſult from a heart filled with admira» i 


tion 5 


— 


can be more ablond. than de · 


ul in the Lord all ye 1 ferve 


„ 


of the body“ 


again; 


redundant, and is a mere mode of ſpeech. 
ſecond it is neceſſary, and has its true "meaning. 
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tion, love, and / gratitude, / towards | = | great 
Creator and BenefaQor. | ; 

After theſe follows the Creed. * 
l believe in Go! 
of heaven and earth” and in 


14 


Jevs /Chritt' | his 


only Son' Gur Lord“ Who was conceived'by — 
Mary“ ſu (Fered 


Holy Ghoſt” born” of the Virgin 
oder Pontius Pilate” was crüeified“ dead and 
bu ried” he deſcended into hell" the third day he 
roſe, again from the dead“ he aſcended into heaven 
and ſitteth on the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty" from thence” he ſhall come to judge 
the quick and the dead“ I believe in the Holy 
Ghoſt” the holy ca'tholic church” the commitnion 


' the Father Afonighty maker | 


- 


of ſaints" the forgi veneſs of fins” the reſurre ction | 


* the life everlaſting. 
This Creed will admit of little change In the 
notes of the voice. It ought to be pronounced 
with diſtinctneſs and ſolemnity ;/ to which nothing 


will contribute ſo much, as 2 due obſervation of 
- the pauſes, in the ſentences, and their ſeveral 


members. There is one wrong emphaſis conſtanriy 
uſed here, which gives a falſe meaning to the 
paſſagen v it is ſaid “ the third day he roſe 
again, from t 


man, he was thrown on the ground, and 2805 
he was thrown a ſecond time, and roſe 
In the firſt inſtance, the word again is 
In the 


again. 


That ſenteny 


therefore ought to be read thus— 


4 \ The third Gay, he roſe again from the md « 


-© The Lord be with you.” | 

Here the emphaſis ought to be on the auxiliary 
vet, be, as, may, the ſign of the optative, is 
omitted, 


- 


2H dead.“ Now, riſing again, cer- 
I» tainty means riſing twice. As when we ſay of a 
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omitted, as was mentioned in a former caſe. This 
adds to the ſolemnity of the wiſh. Whereas, in 
the common way of repeating it, The Lord be 
with you, it is exaQly the ſame as the common 
mode of expreſſion, in bidding farewell. _ 
And with thy fpi'rit. e 
Let us pray” 
Lord' have me'rcy upon us“ 
Chrĩſt haye me'rcy upon us 
Lord' have me'rcy upon us= 
Our Father, &c. * before. 
O Lord' ſhew thy me'rcy upon us“ 
And grant us thy falvation“ 
O Lord' ſave the King“ 
And mercituily hear us when we call upon. 
thee. . 6 
Endue thy miniſters! with rigfiteouſneſs” 
And ha thy choſen po jor i {ps 
O Lord! fave thy people“ wy gs f 
And ble'ſs thine inheritance” atk. I 
Give peace in our time“ O EY ane 9 
Becauſe there is none other that 8 ſor 
us but 6nly thou' O God 8 2 
O God make clean our hearts within us“ = 
And take not thy holy ſpirit from us=" = 8 
O God' who art the atithor of Peace” POE 
lover of concord“ in knowledge of whom' ſtandeth 
our ete'rnal life” whoſe ſervice! is perfect free- 
dom“ defend us thy humble fervants' in all aſ- 
ſaults of our e 'nemies” that we' farely truſting in © 4 f A 
thy defence' may not fear the power of any ad- 
_— thro* the gr of Jeſus: Clive” our 
ord= 
- © Lird' our heavenly Father almighty and 
everlaſting God“ who haſt 5ifely. wn) thu us to 
he 


4 4 
- 


42 J 


* 


the begining of this day” Aefend us 'n the ns 


we fall into nõ ſin neither run into any kind of 


mediator Jeſus Chriſl= 
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with thy mighty power” and grant that thi's day' 


danger” but that all our doings' may be ordered by 
th'y governance to do always tha' is righteous ig 


_ th'y fight' thro? Jeſus Chriſt'.our Lord= 


O Lord' our hea'venly Father high and mighty 
King of kings“ Lord of lords the only Ruler of 
princes' who doſt from thy throne behold all the 


_ dwellers upon earth” ,moſt heartily we beſeech 
_ thee with thy favour to be hold our moſt gracious 


ſovereign Lord' King George” ard 0 repleniſh 
him with the grace of thy holy ſpirit“ that he 
may alway incline to thy wi'll' and walk in thy 


- way” Endue him ple'nteouſly' 'with hea'venly 


| wi grant him in health and wealth lo'ng to live 
ren gthen him t bat he may vanquiſh and over- 


come all his enemies“ and finally“ after thi's liſe 


he may attain everla'ſting joy and felicity' thro 
Jeſus Chriſt! our Lo c a 19. s 
Almighty God' the fountain of ali goodneſs 


we humbly beſeech thee to bleſs our gracious 
Queen Charlotte his 


oyal Highneſs George 
the Royal family" 


Prince of Wales“ and 


Ende them with thy holy ſpirit“ eoric'h them 


with thy bea venly grace” pro'ſper them with all 
ba'ppineſs“ and bring them to thine everlaſting. 


kingdom! thro' Jeſus Chriſt our Lord= 


+, Almighty' and everlaſting God! who alone 


workeſt great marvels” ſend down upon our Biſhops 
and Curates' and all congregations committed to 


their charge the healthful ſpirit of thy grace” and 
that they may truly pleaſe thee' pour upon them 
the conti'nual dew_of thy bleſſing” Grant this 
© Lord! for. the ho'\nour of our advocate and 


Almighty 
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Almighty God who haſt given us grace at this 
time with o'ne accord to make our common ſup- 
plications unto thee” and doſt promiſe that when 
two of three are gathered xogether in thy name“ 
thou wilt grant their requeſts” fulfil now! 
Lord the defires and petitions? of thy ſervants). as 
may be moſt expedient for them“ granting us” in 
this world knowledge of thy trüth and in the 
world to come life everla'ſting= 


The grace of our L5:d Jeſus Chriſ and the 
love of God” and the fellowſhip” 0 the Fly 
Ghoſt” be. with us all e'\vermore*= P 
| Upon the foregoing prayers I ſhall only bake 
a few remarks. In that for the King, the follow- _ 
ing paſſage is often thus read. Moſt heartily we 
beſeech thee with thy favour, to behold our moſt 
gracious ſovereign Lord King George? — By which 

falſe pauſes the paſſage is rendered abſurd. It is 
evident in the firſt part of the ſentence, that the 
words —* with thy favour to hehold' ſhould be 
kept together, preceded and followed by a ſmall - 
pauſe —* moſt heartily we beſeech thee” with thy 
favour to behold' our molt gracious, Sovereign 
Lord King George'—in Which way of 'readi 
the laſt words, without any pauſe, * Lord. Kin 
George? the title given to his Majeſty keg 
ludicrous, inſtead of the proper and ſolemn, 

given to him by interjeQing the due Ble en 
moſt gracious Peer Lord” King eor 


In pronouncing the benediction in the a way, 1 jj 
as thus—* The grace” of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
and the lo've' of God" and the fe \lowſhip' of the il 
Holy Ghoſt'—all its ſolemnity and force is loft. 4 
The three diſtin& attributes, referred to the three "i 

_ perſons in the Godhead, > rh to be poi inted: "out 5 2 


us all“ evermore. In the laſt part, by laying 


as extendin 


"= and the rich he hath ſent em 'pty away 
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our Lord Jeſus Chriſt” and the love“ of God 
and the. fellowſhip” of the Holy Ghoſt” 'be with 


the ſtreſs upon the unimportant prepoſition, with, 
the pious and ardent wiſh, included in the bene. 
diQuon, is loſt, which can only be manifeſted by 
a forcible emphasis on the words, be, and all, * K 


With us All, evermore'= on, be, as expreſſive of 


the with, which was before explained; on, all, 
the benediction to the whole, and 
each. individual of the congregation. _ 
I ſhall'now proceed to ſuch parts of the Evening 
Service, as are not contained in that of the morning. 
My ſoul doth ma gnify the Lörd and my 
ſpirit hath rejo'iced' in God my Saviour" | 
For he hath regarded the Jo'wlineſs of his 


handmaiden ? | 


For behold from be- oceforth! all generations 
ſhall call me bleſſed” 

For He that is mighty bath magnified me 
and Holy is his name” 
And his mercy is on them that fear him 
throughout all generations“ 

He hath 3 ſtrength with his arm” He 
hath ſcattered the proud! in the e of 


their hearts“ 


He hath püt down the mighty from their ſeat" 


= and hath exalted! the humble and meek”! 


He hath filled the hu ogry' with goo'd things" 


"Hi 


- He remembring his mercy” hath holpen his 
ſervant” Iſrael” as he pro'miſed to our forefathers 
Abraham and his ſeed for ever 
75 Glory be, &c. | 

Wg now letteſ thou thy ſervant depart is 

& according to thy word“ 4 
or 
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For mine eyes have ſeen thy ſalvation” 
Which thou haſt prepared before the face of all 
le” an 
To be a light to lighten 3 te to 
be the glory of thy people i= 
O God' from whom all holy desires' all 
coùnſels and all Jaſt works do Proceed” give 
ty ſervants' tha't peace which the world can "= 
that both, our hedrts: may be ſet io ay 5 
7 commandments and: alfo'- that -byy thee! we! 
being defended from the fear of our ies' may 
paſs our time in reſt” and 'quietneſ#-thro'+ the 
merits of Jẽſus Chrĩſt our Savioum : 50 66 
Lighten our darkneſs we beſeech thee O Lord 
and by thy great me'rcy' defend us from all perth 
and dangers of this night' for the woe of thy only .. 
Son our Saviour Jeſus Chriſb v.! ME 1 


* 
* 


„ N 


"- 
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en 


* Fan 
* 05 God ** Father! bf Heaven” have rele 
4 2 upon us: miſerable- ſinners ing. 
8 Soc the Son“ Redeemer of the. works 
have me'rcy upon us miſerable ſinners" 
©. God the Holy Ghoſt” proceeding from the 
Father and the- Son have r upon us maſe- 
rable ſinners | 
O holy bleſſed! and Shörious Tri! nity”. 
Perſons” abd. one God“ have mercy HOP us 
miſerable ſinners= 
Remember not Lord' oùòr offences nor the 
offences of our forefathers” neither take thou ven- 
geance of our ſins“ Spare us good Lord" ſpare 
thy people, whom thou haſt redeemed with thy 
moſt precious bloo'd' and be not angry with us 


for ever“ | 
Spare us' gd Lord” 
HA Fm all Evil and miſchief” from ſin” from 
I is cra'fts and aſſaùlts of the de'vil” from thy 
wrath” and from everlaſting damnation 
_ - Good Lord deliver us“ E 
2 From all blindneſs of heart” from pride” vain- 
A {glory and. hypo'criſy” from e'nvy' hatred and 
_ malice” and all uncha'ritableneſs' | 
From Iightning' and te 'mpeſt” from 
peſtilence' and fa mine“ from battle and n mu wer 
"2 * from ſu'dden death“ 
Good, &c. 


4 4 
4 


p ; 


* 2 
** = * . 2 
- by 
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| From all ſedi'tion' privy conſpiracy" and rebel. 
lion" from all falſe doarine' he'reſy” and ſchis'm* 


from hardneſs of heart and ee. thy web x I 


_ commandment' | 
| Good, ve. n 
BY the myſtery of. thy incarnati 


thy holy oati'vity* and circumei by thy * 
rm lating” and temptàtion k = ; 4 R 


Good, & c. Ws Oy 1 


BY thine agony and Nt thy 
cro'ſs and paſſion” by thy precious death and 


bu'rial” by thy glorious reſurre tion and aſcen- 


fon” and by the coming of the Holy Ghoſt!- 
Good, &c.- | 

In all time of our tribulation” in all time of 

our wealth“ in the hour of dea'chy and in the 


day of judgment * 


9 


-*J 1 


—=We. ſinners“ do beseech thee to hear us“ 


o Lord God! and that it may pleaſe thee to rule 


and govern thy -holy Church univerſal in the 


| right way ul 


/ 


We besec ch thee to. hear us 2God LSG, 


That it may pleaſe thee! to keep _ ſtrengthen! 
in the true worſhipping of thee” in righteouſneſs' = 
and holineſs of life“ thy sèrvant George” our moſt 
gracious Ki'ng and Governor” +3 


We, &c. 


„ may pleaſe thee' to rule his heart in 
thy faith“ fear”. and love” and that he may ever- 


more have affiance in thee' and ever * thy 
honour and glory“ 
We, Ke. 
That it may pleaſe thee” to be his defender, 


and keeper” giving him the vi pre. over All 1 
enemies“ 5 


We, &c. 


Go2d Lord deti'ver us 5 * 1 | 
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That it may pleaſe thee' to bleſs and E 
our gracious Queen Charlotte” his Royal High, 
neſs Georgeince of Wales” and all the Ken 
 — 

We, eee 
it may pleaſe thee' to illaminate all 
bi ops' prieſts! and deacons' with trùe knowledge 
and r of thy word“ and that both by 
their preaching' and living __ oy ſet it forth' 
and ſheWiggecbraingly” 

We, C. 
That i it m ee thee, to > endue the Lords of | 
the Connell and all the nobility with grice 
wiſdom” and underſtanding” 

Mie, &e. 

That it may pleaſe thee to bleſs' and keep the 
ma'giſtrates" giving them grace to execute Juſtice 
to maintain truth“ 

We, &c. | 
Hu ubat it may pleaſe thee to — and hows all 

_ [by people 
a We, &c. 

hiſt 3 it may pleaſe thee to give to all x nations 
ny Peace and concord 
Wo That it may pleaſe thee' to give u's an 150 
Eto love and drea'd thee” and * to live 
after thy commandments” 

| We, &c. 

That it may pleaſe thee' to give to all thy 
people gncreaſe of grace' to hear meeckiy thy 
= word” and 10 onthe: it with pure affection“ and 
2 to Sg forth the fraits of the {pi cit 
= Vs &Cc. | 
3 That it way pleaſe thee,, to bring into the way 
of truth“ all ſuch as have &rred' and are Ae . 
2 > We, &C. N 


— 
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That it may pleaſe thee to ſtren'gthen' ſuch? as 
do ſtand“ and to comfort' and help the weak- 
hearted” and to raiſe up' then fall” and 
finally to beat down Satan under our Te : 

We, &c. 0" | 
That it may pleaſe thee to ſuccour' help” nd 
comfort all that are in danger” Oe: and 
tribulation" _ 

We, &c. 

That it may pleaſe thee to preſerye "All that 
travel by land' or by water” all women labouring 
of child” all ſick perſons and young chifdren” 
and to ſhew thy pity upon all FRY and ca'p- 
tives“ 

We, &c. — 

That it may pleaſe thee to defcar of 8 4 
for the fatherleſs children and wi dows“ aud -4< 
that are de ſolate and oppreſſed” r 

We, &c. * _ 

That it may pleaſe thee to- have —_— upon 4 
W men 8 3 

We, &c. | 43 

That it may pleaſe thee' to forg zive our ene- 3 
mies perſecutors' and landerers and to o turn their * 
heart“? 1 

we, ke. +11. 8,6 

That it may pleaſe thee' to give“ and preſes ve 
to our uſe' the kindly früits of the earth' ſo as 
in due time we may enjoy them“ e 

We, &c. 

That it may pleaſe thee' to gre u | 
pentance” to forgive us all our fi'ns' e 
and 'gnorances' and to endue us with the grace 
of thy idly Spirit“ to amen d our lives . 

to thy Wr word 
Me ſbescech thee to hear us good Lord== | 

— 0 2 | r 
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Son of God' we 1 thee 10 hear us“ 
O Lamb of God that takeſt awa'y the ſi'ns of | 


the world * 
ou ty peac 
0 La of 'God! ti *. _ away the as of 
ine word | "I . 
Have melrcy upon us“ — 
S Chriſt bear us” 
| Lord! have me rey upon us” 


. Chriſt have mercy upon us” 


Lord' have me'rcy upon ut 
1 ſhall now make a few. obſervations upoe 


ſome paſſages in the above ſervice. 


In the opening of the Litany, there is ſome- 
thing ſo wrong in the compoſition, that it will be 
very difficult to ſet it right by any mode of read- 

The uſual way of delivering it—* O God 
Father of Heaven'—certainly does not make 

It it ſenſe. God may properly be ſtyled the Creator 
of Heaven, as well as of Earth; but as we ſhould 
be ſtruck with the impropriety of calling him the 


Father of Earth, cuſtom alone could prevent our 


perceiving, that it is equally abſurd, to ſtyle him 


ww the Father of Heaven. Beſides, there is evi- 


Wdently intended here, in the opening of the 


by TEN —- 
> "< 
4 


28 


Litany, a diſtin& addreſs to each of the Perſons 
of the Trinity ; not only by their different appel- 
+ lations, but by ſpecific attributes to each. Thus 
in the addreſs to God the Son, he is peculiarly 
*CharaQteriſed as Redeemer of the world. In that 
to the Holy Ghoſt, as, Proceeding from the 
Father and the Son. The like was probably in- 
tended with regard to the addreſs to God the 
Father, at the opening, by the words, of Heaven, 


4 2438 conſidering that to be peculiarly his province, 
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Y <2 
2 8 
= 
= 
o 


as that of the Earth, more immediately belonged | 
to our Redeemer. If this was thayymention, as 
it certainly ought to have been, « writer, it 
is ſo obſcured by the ill choice and arrWgement of 
the words, that all the world have miſtaken it; 
Had he inſerted the word, Ruler, or Creator, the 
ſenſe would then have been plain and the com- 
poſition perfect; as thus“ O God the Father! 
Ruler of „e &C. n 1 

O God the Son! Redeemer of the world, Ke 

O God the Holy Ghoſt! RE from the. 
Father and the Son, &c.“ | 
hhere is no doubt, that as it FY tended that 4 
the opening of the Litany, ſhould be, by a diſ- 
tinct addreſs to each of the three Perſons of the 
Trinity, this intention ſhould have been manifeſted 
in the firſt inſtance of the addrefs, to the 
Perſon, God the Father; which it is not at all, in 
the manner in which it is always"delivered— ij 
0 God the Fathet of Heaven'—for this is not = 
God the Father, conſidered as one of the Perſons 3 
of the "Trinity, that is, the Father of Jefus 
Chriſt, or God the Son; but expreſsly, God the 
Father of Heaven; and therefore has no relatiog 
to, or copnexion with, the two following invoca*_ 
tions, to God the Son, and God the Holy Ghoſt. 
The only way to remedy this defeck, is, by 4 
making a pauſe after—* God the Rather — 
have read and marked it—Thus—O God th 
Father“ of Heaven— That is, peculiarly God * 
Heaven, as we ſtyle the Son, our Sivigur and 9 | 
Redeemer, more peculiacly Lord of Earth. This 1 | 4 
may at firſt ſeem uncouth from its novelty, but 
the reaſon for it will ſoon appear, and its ne 9 
be made manifeſt. 
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| In that part of the Litany, where we pray for 
a deliverance ſrom all kinds of evil, there is one 
fault that antly runs through the whole; 
which is, gg Kat the end of every paſſage which 
the clergyman utters, he makes a full ſtop; 
Sbovgh there is not one of them which contains a 
a tg ſenſsy till it be joined with the follow- 
* part, ſpoken by the clerk and congregation, 
* 1 us, in the firſt paſſage —“ From All evil and 
miſchief, from ſin, from the erafts and aſſaults of 
' the devil, from thy wrath, and from everlaſting 
* damnation” It i is evident that the ſentence is not 
i, cloſed, as u Ges not contain a ſingle verb; nor 
. it be made ſenſe, till the dT Lard 

us'-— be joined to it. And the ſame may 

te N throughout all that part of the Litany. 
© beſt way to _ rid of this bad habit, is, that 
clergyman ſhould throughout, join with the 
opgregation in repeating thoſe words—* Good 

1 deliver us'— and then he will of courſe ſee 
tdbe neceſſity, of not giving the tone of a full 
8 7 to the preceding part of the ſentence. 

is uſual when that part of the. Litany s 
ended, in which we deprecate evil, to run on 
immediately, and in the ſame tone of voice, to 
the next part, in which we pray for good. But 
ſurely there onght to be a pauſe of ſome duration, 
== to v cor this change; and the tone ſhould be 
=— Jowered. to that of one who ſupplicates, and 
hes the grant of favours, to which he is not 
entitled ; 1a5 is manifeſt from the very firſt words 
with hich it ſets out.—* Me 7 het do beſeech 
tee td hear us O Lord God, &c. 

l There is à paſſage in that part of the Litany, 
= often improperly read thus—* That it may pleaſe 
= thee to defend and 8 for the fatherleſs 

| aa children 


a 
4 * 
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childten and widows, &c.*—zn which way of _ 3 
ſtopping, for, is equally aſſociated go the former 
verb, defend, as to the latter, pri de.; but we 
know that, defend and fer, can neverihe united, 
as defend for, is not Engliſn. We ſhould there 
fore read it thus — That it may pleaſe thee # Þ 
defend, and provide for, the fatherieſsg@hildren, "2 
and widows, &c. - — 1 
[ ſhall not detain you with any nts upon 9 
the flighter faults committed in this part of the 
ſervice, but proceed to the reſt. 
O Lord' deal not with us after our as! 1 
Neither reward us after our iniquities= | 2 


O Go? merciful Fither' that deſpiſeſt not the 
ſighing of a co'ntrite heart“ nor the deſire of ſuch 
as be ſo rro ful mercifully aſſiſt our prayers® 
that we make before thee in alt our trou'bles and 
adve rfities whenfoever they oppre'ſs us” and 
graciouſly hear us that thoſe evils which the craft 
ant vey of the devil! or man worketh 8 
azain{t uy be hronght to nodght“ ani by the pro- of 
enfence of thy gnoeneſs they may be difpe'rſed® 
that we' thy ſervants being hurt by no per ſecu- | 
tions' may e\vermare give thanks unto the! in 
thy holy church through Jeſus Chrĩſt our Lord” 

O Lord" ariſe” help us' and defiver us! for thy = 
name's ſake" = 

© God! we have heard with our ears = our 
fathers have declared unto us the noble works, 
that thou didſt in their days“ and in the old time 
before tem! 

O Lord' ariſe” help us' and deliver us — thine 
ho'nour. . 

From our enemies defend us O Chrift” 

a; look upon our affli ctĩons“ 


6 * 
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Pitifully behold the ſorrows of our hearts“ 
Me'rcifully forgive the ſins of thy people” 
Favourabi with me'rcy' hear our prayers" 
O Sen of David have me'rcy upon us 
Both no'w/ and ever vouchſafe to hear us 
= Chriſt“ | 


48 >: Gragiouſly heat us! 0 Chi- eracoul 


hear us! O Lord Chriſt” 
O Led let thy me'rcy be ſhe'wed upon us 
As we do put our truſt in thee= 

Let us pray 
We tumbly beſeech thee' O Father, merci- 
folly to look upon our infurmities“ and for the 
gory of thy name' turn from us all thoſe evils 
that we moſt "righteouſly have deferved” and 
grant' that in all our troubles' we may put our 
who'e truſt and confidence in th'v mercy' and 
_ evermore ſe rwe thee' in holineſs and pureneſs of 


hing to thy honour and glory through our only 
Mediator and Advocate Jeſus Chiĩſt our Lord= 


PaAYERs and THANKSGIVINGS on ſeveral 
„ Occaſant. 


0 Almighty ng King of All kings' and Gover- 
rour of all things" whoſe power no creature is 
able to refit” to whom it belongeth juſtly to 
pu'niſh finner>" and to be me'cciful to them that 
wuly repe nt“ fave and deliver us“ we humbly 
bdessech thee from the hands of our enemies" 
E Abate their pride alſua ge their malice, and con- 
found their devices“ that we“ being armed with 
y defence may be preſerved evermore from all 

E perils to glörify thee! who art the Only giver of 
= ail vidory' thro' the merits of thy only Son 
mw * Chriſt our Lord= 
.X' Mot 


as for this kingdom in general“ ſo eſpe'cially for 
the high court of Parliament'- under our moſt 
religious and gracious King at thi's time-aſſembled” 
that thou would be pleaſed. to direct and 
proſper all their conſultations' to the advances 
ment of thy glory' the good of thy Cech the 
fafety' honour' and welfare of our Sovereign' and 


bis kingdoms" that all things may be 28 ordered. 
and ſettled by their endeavours upon the be'{t' and 


«reſt foundations“ that peace and happinels trub 
and juſtice! religion and piety may be eſtabliſhed 


among us for all. generations“ Theſe' and all 
other neceſſaries for them for u's' and thy whole 
church' we hu'mbly beg in the name and medi- 
ation of Jeſus Chriſt' our moſt ble ſſed Lord and 


? 


Saviour | 


O God' the Creator“ and preſerver of all W | 


kind' we humbly beſeech thee' for all ſorts and 
conditions of men that thou wouldſt be pleaſed to 
make thy ways known unto them thy ſaving health 
unto All nations“ more eſpecially we pray for the 

eſtate of the Catholic Church“ that it may 
be {0 guided and governed by th'y good ſpirit that 
all who profeſs and call themſelves Chriſtians! may 
be led into the way of truth” and hold the faith 
in Unity of ſpirit' in the bond of peace and in 
righteouſneſs of life” Finally” we commend to 
thy fatherly goodneſs' all thoſe! who are any way 
aſflicted or diſtreſſed' in mind body' or eſtate 
That it may pleaſe thee to comfort and relieye 
them” according to their ſeveral neceſſitiey\, giving 


them patience under their ſufferings and a happy 


iſſue oùt of all their afliaions/ And this we beg 
for Jeſus Chriſt His fake=. © Oo on 
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80 Gd whoſe nature and property is“ ever to 
have mevey“ and to forgive” receive our humble 
petitions and tho we be tied and band with the 
chain of our fins yet let the pitifulneſs of thy 
great mercy looſe us' for the honour of Jeſus 
Chriſt“ eur mediator and advocate 

- Almifty God! Father of all mercies' wt& thine 

4 10 wor ſervants do give thee moſt humble 
= and hearty thanks” for all thy goodneſs and loving 
” ®Kindneſ:''to us and % df mes,” We bleſs thee 
| J for our creitior/ prefervation and all the bie“ 
fings of this life“ bur above alf for“ thine ine f- 
rimable love” in the redem*ption-of the word by 

our Lord fefas Chriſt“ ſõr the means of 
and foi" the hope of glory” And we befeech 
thee give us that due fenſe of all thy mercies 
that our hearts may be unfeignedly thankful” and 
— that we may thew forth thy praiſe, not only with 
our lips” but in our Rives” by giving up ourſelves 
t thy ſervice and by walking before thee in 
holineſs and righteouſneſs all our days“ thro? Jeſus 
Chrift our Lod To whaon? with thee! and the 
Holy Gho? be ail honour and 12899 wor ld with- 

| ene, 


Tue Communren. 


„ Almig key Go wntarwhom all hearts be open 
all defires — and from whom no ſecrets are 
| hid” cleanſe the thoughts of our hearts by the 

inſpiration of thy holy ſpirit” that we may per- 
ſealy love thee' and worthily magnify thy, holy 
ane thro Chriſt our Lord= 
Sd ſpake theſe- worde“ and faid” T' am the 
3 Lord thy God thou A oher 9 
n 


N 
9 
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hearts to keep this law” 


Thou ſhalt not make to thyſelf any green 


image nor the likeneſs of any thing that is in heaven 


above or in the earth beneath{ or in the waters 
under the eart h“ thou ſhalt not bow down to . 


them! nor wo'rſhip them” for V the Lon 
am a jea lous God! and viſit the ſins of 

upon the children unto the third and fourth gene- 
ration of them that hate me“ and ſhew mercy 


God 


unto thouſands in them that lo ve me and Oy * | 


commandments” 
Lord, & c- 
Thou ſhalt-not take the name e of the Lord thy 


God in vair!. for the Lord will not hold him 1. | 


leis who taketh his name in vain” 
Lord, &c. . 
Remember! that thou keep holy t 
day” ſi x days ſhalt thou labour” and do all: that 
thou haft to do“ but the ſeventh day 
Sabbath of the Lord thy God“ Init” thou ſhalt 
do no manner of work” theu' and thy ſon and 


thy daughter” thy man-ſervant' and thy maid-- 


ſervant” thy catile aud the ſtranger that is within, 


thy gates” For in ſix days the Lord made 
heaven and earth' the ſeg/ and all that jn them is“ 
and reſted the feventh day” wherefore the Loo, 


ble ſſed the ſeventh day* and hallowed it“ 25005 
Lord, & _ 


Honour thy Father and thy Mother that = | 


days may be long in the land which, the Lord 


thy God giveth thee! | | +54 7 es 
5 Lord, &. bad rs of Wii AF ; ; Ts | 
Thou ſhalt do no mu'rder” : "1.4 


Thou e commit, «ada ers #: 


13k 
Lord have me'rcy upon uy and incline our 


father!“ 


| 


the * 
is the 
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Thou ſhalt not ſtèealT“ | 
Thou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs againſt thy 
neighbour” @ 8 

Thou ſhalt not covet thy e 8 houſe 
thou ſhalt not covet thy 1 s wife“ nor his 
 feirvant' nor his maid! nor his o'x' nor his Aſo" nor 


bk: en t is his" 


Lord have me icy upon in and write al 
theſe thy laws in-our hearts we beſeech thee 
| Almighty God! whoſe kin) gdom' is everlalting' 
and power infinite“ have me'rcy upon the whole 
church” and 1G rule the heart of thy choſen 
ſervan George' our King and Governor“ that 
He knowing whoſe miniſter he is' may“ above all 
things ſeek thy honour and glory“ And that ue 
and äll his ſubjeQs' duly conſidering whoſe autho- - 
rity he hath, may fanthfully ſerve' honour” an 
- humbly obey him' in thẽe“ and for thee! accord 
ing to thy bleſſed word and ordinance' thro? 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lord“ Who“ with thee' and 
the Holy Ghoſt' liveth and — ever one 
God! world without end 


I believe in one God' the Father Almighty 
maker of heaven and earth“ and of all things 
viſible and i\nviſible” and in one Lord" Jeſus 
Chriſt” the only begotten Son of God" be begotten 
of his Father before all worlds“ God of Goc 
Light of light“ ve“ 1. God of very God“ begotten” 
not made” being of o'ne ſubſtance with the Father 
whom all things were made” W |G&' for us men 
and for our ſalvation came down from Heaven“ 
and was incarnate by the Holy Ghoſt' öf the 
Virgin Mary“ and was made man” and was cruci- | 


” fied alſo for us under Pontius Pilate” ' He ſuffered 


and was buried' and the third day be roſe again 


according to the e e and aſcended into 
| | Heaven 
4 
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Heaven“ and ſitteth on the right hand of the 
Father” And He ſhall come again with glöry | 
to ju'dge both the quick and the dead” whoſe z- 1 
kingdom ſhall have no end” And I believe in the 


Holy Ghoſt the Lord and giver of life” who 
proceedeth from the Father and the Son“ who! 
with the Father and the Son togetheg is wor- 
ſhipped' and glorified” who ſpake by the Prophets” 
And | believe one Ca'tholic and Apoſto lic Church” 
| acknowledge o'ne baptiſm for the remiſſion” of 
fins” and I look for the reſt urre'Qion of the dead 
and the life of the world to come. :: 

In the prayer for the King, there 1 che a 
falſe emphaſis laid in the following ſentence, thus 
+ that He knowing whoſe  mi'niſter he is 
whereas it ſhould be — that he knowing whoſe 
miniſter he is' — that is, knowing that he is the 
miniſter of the Almighty — the ſame 
emphaſis ſhould. be preſerved in the fu 
part—* and that we, and all his ſubjeQs, duty. 
confidering whoſe authority he hath, &c. for the 
ſame reaſon. - 

There is a paſſage in the creed ak faultily. 
delivered, in the following manger—* God of 
God, Light of light, very God of ve'ry God'— 
In which —— of ex preſſion - God of Go'd'— 
according to the common acceptation, it would, 
imply a ſuperiority in him over God; as, when 


we ſay, King of Kings; but, by laying the 
 fireſs on, of, as © God of God'—the true. 
meaning is Ec 6bs out, which is, God proceed - 
ing from God, light * light, very God from 


very God.“ 


I ſhall now 00 to the reſt of the ſervice of 


the Commuinion.” 


-= 
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| Let your hght {S ſhine before met that 
may ſe your good works“ and TO Father 
+ Which is in Heaver=- ; 

4 Lay not up for yourſelves rrenſures/ upon earl 
here the raft and meth doth corrupt” and where 
. thheves break thro” and ſtea}” but lay up for 

yourſehvgy treaſures in Heaven! where neither ruſt 
nor moth doth bee 
break thro* and ſteal== 
Whatfoever ye would that men ſhould do unto 
you” everr fo do unto the'm" 1 is the law 
and the prophets= 
Be merciful after thy power” is on haſt 
mueb⸗ give plenteouſſiy / if rhou haſt V'trle'-do 
thy diligence gladly to give of that littſe“ for ſo 
gathereſÞ thou tby#elf a dene 1eward in the a 
of neceffity== 
"He that hath pity upon the poor” tenders unto 
the Lord“ and look what he ayer" aut and it. 
ſkalk be paid him agai'r 
Blei ſſed be the man that provideth 4 the fk 
* needy' the Lord thall deliver him in the time 
of trovble= 
"Mfmighty and everliving God who by th 2 e' holy 
Apoſtſe haſt taugfit us to make prayers and 
<aticns* and to give thanks for all [men we — 
beſeech thee” moſt mercifuſly to recti ve theſe our 

Prayers? which we offer to thy divine Majeſty” 

beſteching thee to inſpire continually the unive'rſal 
church with the ſpirit of truth“ unity“ and con- 
cord” And grant that all they that do conſe s 
thy holy name” may agree in the truth of thy holy 
word' and hive in in angry! and godly love“ We 
beſecch thee allo! to ſave! and defend all Chriſtian 
| Kings' Princes“ and Governors“ and: eſpecially 
thy ſe — George oùr King“ that under him 


we may be godly and — governed“ And 
grant , 
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put in anthority under him“ that th may trüiy⸗ 
and indifferently” miniſtor juiſtice“ to the puniſh» | 
ment of wilckedneſs and vi'ce and to the mai'n- 
tenance of thy trùs religion. and virtue“ ' Give 
grace O Heavenly Father to all Biſhops and 
Curates” that they may both by their daft and - 

do'Qrine ſet forth thy true and lively: word and. 
rightly: and duly ad miniſter thy holy ſacraments 
And to all thy: people” give thy heavenfy grace 
and efpe'cially to this congregation. here preſent? 
that with meck heart! and due reverence 
may hear! and receive thy holy word trùly ſervimg 
thee in holineſs and righteouſneſs all the days of 
their life!“ And we moſt humbly: beſeech thee of 
thy goodneſs O E dr to comfort and ſu c all 
them who' in this tranſitory life are in trouble 
forrow! need fickneſs or any other adverſity'* 
And we alſo ble'ſs thy koly nãme forall: thy 
fervants departed this life“ in thy faith and fear? 
beſeeching thee to give u's grace' fo to follow thei - 
good example that with them we-may be par- 
takers of thy Heavenly ki ” Grant thi 
O Father' for Jeſus Chriſt's fake our only medi- 
ator and advocate: £44 
Dearly beloved in the Lord''® Ye that mind to 
come to the holy Communion of the Body and 
Blood of our Saviour Chriſt” muſt conſiders how 
Saint Paul exhorteth all perſons' diligently to try 
and examine themſelves before they preſ ume to 
eat of tha't bread' and drink of that cup” For” 
as the be'nefit is great if with a true pefnitent 
heart” and lively faith we receive that holy ſaera- 
ment” (for then we ſpiritually eat the fleſh of 
Chriſt and drink his blood” then we dwell” ia 
Chriſt' and Chriſt in us“ we are one with Chriſt 
and 


"> 
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and Chriſt with us“) ſo is the danger great if ve 

receive thefame unwo'rthily® For then! we are 

guilty of the body and blood of Chriſt our 

Saviour“ we eat and drink our own damnation! 

not conſidering the Lord's body” we kindle God's 

wrath againſt us“ we'provoke him to plague us 

with diverſe diſeaſes and ſundry kinds of death“ 

Judge therefore yourſe'lves' Brethren' that you be 

not judged of the Lord” repent you truly for your 

E fins paſt” have a lively and ſtedfaſt faith in Chriſt 

= our Saviour” amend your lives“ and be in perfect 

charity with all men” ſo ſhall ye be meet par- 

takers of thoſe Holy Myſteries" And above ll 

things“ you muſt give moſt humble and hearty 

thanks' to God the Father' the Son“ and the Holy 

Ghoſt' for the rede'mption of the world' by the 

death and paſſion of our Saviour Chriſt' both Gad 

and man“ who did humble himſelf even unto the 
death upon the Croſs' for u's' miſerable ſinners” 

who lay in darkneſs and the ſhadow of death' 

that he might make u's the children of God' and 

exalt us to everlaſting life” And to the end that 

we ſhould alway remember' the exceeding great 

love of our Maſter and only Saviour“ Jeſus Chriſt 

thu's dying for us“ and the innumerable benefits 

which' by his precious blood-ſhedding' he hath 

obtained to us“ HE hath inſtituted and ordained 

Holy Myſteries“ as pledges of his love' and for a 

continual remembrance of his death' to our great 

and endleſs comfort” To Him therefore“ with 

the Father“ and the Holy Ghoſt' let us give as 

. we are moſt bounden conti nual thanks” ſubmitting 
EF, ourſelves wholly! to hi's holy will and pleaſure” 

3 and ſtu dy ing to ſerve him in trùe holineſs and 

rãghteouſneſs all the days of our life= vs 
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Ve that do truly' and ear'neſtly repent you of 


vour fins” and are. in ove and char vith your 
neighbours” and intend to lead a newhte' follow- 
ing the commandment of God' and walking from 
henceforth in his holy ways“ draw near with faith 
and take this holy ſacrament to your comfort“ and 
make your humble confeſſion to Almighty God! 
meekly kneeling upon your knees 

Almighty God' Father of our Lord Jews 
Chriſt Maker of all things Judge“ of all men” 
we acknow'ledge' and bewail our manifold fins and 
wickedneſs' which we' from time to time“ moſt 
 grievoully have committed“ by thought. word' and 
deed' againſt thy divine Majeſty“ provoking moſt 
ju\tly thy wrath and indignation againſt us“ We 
do ea'cneſtly repe'nt' and are heaciily ſorry for 
theſe our miſdoings” The reme'mbrance of them 

is grievous unto us“ the bu'rden of them is in- 
tolerable” Have vey upon us have me rey 
upon us mõſt merciful Father“ for thy Son our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt's ſake“ forgive us all that is 
pat” and grant that we may ever herea'fter ſerve 
and pleaſe thee' in newneſs of life“ to the honour 
and glory of thy n name' thro* Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord= | 

Almighty God' our heavenly Father“ who! of 
his great mercy' hath promiſed armor of ſins 
to all them that with hearty repentance' and true 
faith" turn unto him” have me'rcy upon you" 


pardon and deliver you from all your ſins“ con- 
firm and ſtren'gthen you in all goo'dneſs'- and 
bring y you to everla'ſting life” thro? Jeſus Chriſt our 
ord= 
Hear' what co'\mfortable words“ our Saviour 
Chriſt ſaith! unto All or truly turn to him“ 
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4 Come e me all ye that travel _ are heavy 
laden' ii refre'th yeu” - | 
Ss God lo'ved the world' that he give his only 


EARL. 
> =. 


. degotten Son“ to the end that all that believe in 
bim“ ſhould not periſh but have everiaſting 
A fer 5 
i Hear alſo what Saint Paul faith” 


&. This is a true ſaying and worthy of all men 
cds be received that Chriſt * came into the 
world“ to fave ſinnets - | 
2 4 . ; | Hear alſo what Saint John faith* 
= If any man ſun we have an Advocate with the 
E Pather” Jefus Chriſt the righteous” and HE is the 
&  propitiation for our fins—= . 
4 Li'ft up your hearts” 
We lift them wp unto the Lord” 

Let us give tha'rks unto our Lord God“ 

Ie is meet and right 86 to-do” 

It s ve'ry meet right” and our bounden dity 
chat we ſhould at all times" and in al} places! gire 
thanks unto the=! O Ford Boy Father! Alm rghty 
everla'tting Cod" 

Therefore wnh Angels“ and archangels and 
evith All the company of Heu vet we lad and 
magnify thy g'orious name' evermore praifing 
thee and fayirg' Holy” S holy Lord Ged of 
hoſts” Heaven and Earth are fu'lt of thy glory” 
Seh be to thee” O £04 mot High 

We do not preſfurres to eome to this thy table 
 O'mereiful Lord! truſting in our o'wn righreouſ- 
nefs' but in thy manifold and great me'reies" 
We are not worthy ſo much as to gather up the 
crumbs under thy table, but thou art the same 
Lord whoſe property is Aways to have mere)“ 
Grant us therefore“ gracious Lord! ò to eat the 


| feſþ of By dear Son Jeſus Chriſt and to _ 
is 
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| his blood“ that oũr ſinful bodies 

clean by hi's body” and our souls 10 * 
his moſt piẽcious blood“ and that we may ever- 
more dwell in hum and he in ubs 


Almighty God our Heavenly Father who! of 


thy tender mercy' didſt give thine only Son Jeſos 
Chriſt to ſuffer upon the croſs' for our redemption” 


who made there' by his one oblation of himſelf” - | 
once offered a full! per fe and ſufficient ſacrifice” + 


eblation' and ſatisfaftion* for the fins of the white - 
world” and did inftitute! and in his hol Goſpel - 


command us to co'ntinue' a perpetual memory af” © 


that his precious death' until his coming again“ 


Hear ns' O merciful Father” we moſfhumbly . 
besdech thee' and grant that we' receiving theſe _ 


thy creatures of bread and wine according to thy 
Son our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt's holy inſtitution' in 
_ reme\mbrance of his death and paſſion may be 
partakers of his moſt bleſſed body and Mood“ 


Who“ in the fame night that he Me betrayed“ 


took bread” and when he had given thanks, he 


brake it” and gave it to his Diſciples ſaying” Take 


eat this is my body which is given for you” do 


this in remembrance of me” Likewife' after 


ſupper' he took the cup” and when he had given 
thanks! he gave it to them ſaying” Drink ye all of 
this' for this is my blood of the New Teſtament 
which is ſhed for you' and for ma'ny' feb the 
remiſſion of fins” Do this“ as oft as ye hall 
drink it' in remembrance of me= | 

The body of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt“ which was 
given for thee' preſerve thy body and ſoul unto 
everlaſting hfe“ Take and eat thi's' in remem- 
brance that Chriſt died for thee” and feed on __ in 
thy heart by faith“ and thankſgi\ving= 

The blood of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt' "which 
vas ſhed * thee preſe rve thy body and ſoul unto 
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13 everlaſti " fe Drink this“ in 3 


blood was ſhed for thee. and be 


O Lord' and Heavenly Father we thy humble 
fervants' entirely. defies thy fatherly goodneſs 
% mercifully lo accept thi's our ſacrifice of praiſe and 
thankſgi ving” moſt humbly beſeeching thee to 
grant that by the merits and death of thy Son 
Jeſus Chriſt“ and through faith in his blood we 
and all thy whole Church“ may obtain remiſſion 
of our ſins and all other benefits of his paſſion" 
And hefe we offer and preſe'nt unto thee' O Lord 
-ou«'©]ves' our sòuls and bodies“ to be a reaſon- 
able holy and lively ſacrifice unto thẽe“ Humbly 
beſeeching thee that all wẽ who are parta'kers of 
this Holy Communion' may be fulfilled with thy 
grace and Heavenly benediQtion”” And although 
we be unwo Athy! through our manifold sIns' to 
offer unto thee a ay ſacrifice' yet we beſeech thee 
to accept this our bounden duty and ſervice" not 
weighing our mebeits“ but pardoning our offe'nces 
through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord“ y whom! and 
th whom! in the unity of the Holy Ghoſt al 
honour and glory be umo thee' O F — Almighty 
world without end 
. G!ory be to God on high” and on ea'rtl! peace 
200d vill towards meu, We praiſe thee' we 
bleſythee' we worſhip" thee! we glorify thee' we 
give thanks to thee for thy great glory' O Lord 
God" Heavenly King” God the Father' Almighty” 
O Lord! the only begotten Son Jeſu ' Chriſt? 
O Lord God' Lamb of God So'n of the Father 
that takeſt away the ſins of the worl'a” have 
mercy upon us“ Thou' that takeſt away the fi'ns 
of the wor c! receive our prayer” 1 
f ne 
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ſite at the right hand of God the Father have 
mercy upon us For“ Thou sa art 55)“ 
Tidu only art the Lord” Thou dnly! © Chrifl 
with the Holy Ghoſt art moſt high in the glory 
of God the Father= * * 2 

The peace of God' which paſſeth - * 
ſtanding keep your hearts 'and minds in the 
knowledge — love of God' and of his Son Jeſus 
Chriſt our Lord'' And the bleſſing of God 
Almighty' the Father“ the Som and the Holy 
Ghoſt' be amongſt you“ and remain _ you 
always= 

Aſſiſt us mercifully? O Lord! in theſe our ſup- 1 
plications and prayers and diſpoſe the way of thy © ü 
ſervants towards the attainment of everlaſting | 
ſalvãtion“ that among all the changes and chances 
of this mortal life“ they may ever be defe'nded: - 
by thy moſt gracious and ready help' through» 
Jeſus Chrif our Lord= * 

Grant“ we beſeech thee' Almighty God' that. 
the words which we have h-ard thi's day with our 
outward Ears' may' through. thy grace“ be ſo grafted 
inwardly in our hearts that they may bring 4p aY 
in us' the fruit of goo'd living“ to the honour and 
_ of thy name' through Jeſus Chriſt our 

r= 

Prevent. us' O Lord' in all our doings' with 
thy moſt gracious f ãvout and further us with thy 
continual help' that in all our works“ begu'n' 
continued arid e'nded in thee' we may glorify thy 
holy name” and finally“ by thy mercy! obtain 
everlaſting life' through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord 

Almighty God' the fountain of all wiſdom who 
knoweſt our neceſſities before we aſk and 
Ignorance i'n aſking” , we beſeech thee th 

compelled 
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EF _ compa! {on upon our infiirmities” and thoſe 


which“ for pur unwo'rthineſs' we dare not "and 
=. for our blindneſs' we cannot aſk” vouchſafe to 
give us for the wo'rthineſs of thy ſon! Jeſus Chriſt 
= our Lord= | 2 , 
EF . Almighty God' who haſt promiſed to hear the 
petitions of them that aſk in thy ſon's name' we 
beseech thee' me'rcifully to incline thine ear to u. 
that have made nôw our prayers and ſupplications 
unto thee', and grant that thoſe things which we 
have faithfully a'ſked' according to thy will may 
. effeQually be obtained' to the relief of our 

nece'ſlity' and to the ſetting forth of uy glory" 
through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord= 


Ichall not enter into any particular remarks on 


23 this part of the ſervice, as it would be only re- 


obſervations already made on ſimilar paſ- 
ſages: yet there is one part of it, where the bread 
and are diſtributed to the communicants, 
a which I cannot paſs over, and which is capable of 
it improvement, merely by the force of 2 


A z different emphaſis. It is uſually thus delivered— 


ie body of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt which was 
given for thee, preſerve thy body and ſoul to 


= everlaſting life. Take and eat this in remembrance 


that Chriſt died for thee, and feed on him in thy 
heart by faith with thankſgiving.” Now as this is 
ſpoken in their turns to each communicant, the 
latter part would have much more force if the 
emphaſis were placed upon thee, as thus —“ take 
and eat this! in remembrance that Chriſt died for 
thee'—as it would bring it more home to each 
individual. And I would reſerve this emphaſis for 
latter place, rather than give it to the former, 
it is aid The body of our Lord Jeſus 

which was given for thee, &c. 9 
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iheß is fomething more affecting and emphatical 
0 N. laſt ex pre ſſion — who died for thee* and 
two ſimilar emphaſes in the two contiguous paſ- IJ 
ſages, wald not have a good effect. There is — 
another emphaſis in the firſt part, which ought , I 
alſo to be changed from the uſual manner f 
delivering it— The body of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt preſerve thy body and ſoul, xc.“ Here 
the two emphaſes on the ſame word, body, have a 
bad effect; and therefore one of them ſhould be 
changed, as thus“ Tbe body of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt preſerve th'y body and foul, & c. But the 
_ emphaſis on the word body is to be reſtored in the 
ſecond part, where the cup is adminiſtered, and 
only the blood of Chriſt mentioned; as thus 
© The blood of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt which was 
ſhe'd for thee! preſerve thy body and sòul upto 
everlaſting life. But in this alſo I would preſerve 
the emphaſis on the word, thee, in the latter part, 
thus—* Drink this in remembrance that Chriſt's 
blood was ſhed for ther and be thankful, TR 
Having now gone through thoſe parts of the: | 
Church-ſervice which are in moſt general ul 
ſhall leave the remainder of the Liturgy to the pa fg 
ticular inveſtigation of each individual, by the help 
of thoſe general lights which have been thrown 
out during the courſe ; and which, if due attention 'I 
be paid to them, will be found ſufficient guides. 
would recommend it to all who are deſirous to 2, 
make themſel ves maſters of the other parts of the, 
ſervice, to follow the model here laid down for F 
them. That is, ta write out fuch parts as they 
want to deliver properly, without any of the-ufuali Þ 
ſtops; and after having conſidered them well, ¶ 
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the beſt of their judgment. But above all | 
would have them particularly attentive to the 
pauſes, in the obſervation. of which, the generality | 
3 of readers are chiefly deſective, as the Marneſs of * 
5 the meaning, and the ſolemnity of the ſervice, ſo 
much depend upon them. The different 
of length in the ſeveral pauſes, muſt be left to 
every one's own judgment. To proceed thus far, 
will be ſufficient to fuch as are contented to dif. 
charge their office with due decorum, without 
aiming at any thing beyond it. But to ſuch of the 
clergy A Hare men of true piety and devotion, and 
conſequently deſirous of exciting them in others, 
I would recommend it to go farther ; and as ſoon 
as they ſhall have made themſelves maſters of the 
right manner of reading, to lay aſide the uſe of 
the, book entirely, and deliver' the whole from 
memory. For it is impoſſible, whilft the eye is on 
the book, that the heart can be upward ; and 
therefore no earneſt and fervent prayers can be 
produced, which alone can inſpire the liſtening 
— Congregation with true devotion: I once pre- 
IE upon a clergyman, a man of real piety, to 
dis experiment; and it is incredible what 
_ effects were produced by it. I have heard many 
of his auditors declare, among whom were ſeveral 
reſpeQable-members of his own order, that they 
never knew what it was to have true devotion 
excited, or to pray fervently in church, till they 
heard him deliver the ſervice in that manner. I 
know that this will be attended with ſome difficulty 
at Grſt, as they who have been always accuſtomed 
do the aſſiſtance of the book, may loſe their pre- 
Pie of mind when deprived of that 2 -_ 
ie to repeat even what is perieciy 
T ib memory. Like perſons accuſtomed 
Cc R to 
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to ſwim with the help of corks, who would. 
immediately ſink if they were deprived of them. 
Nay, I have known ſome clergymen ſo exceedingly 
timid in hat re peꝗ, that they never could ven- 
ture even to deliver the” Lord's prayer before the 
ſermon, without having it writtM down. The 
way to get the better of ſuch apprehenſion, will 
be to practiſe it farſt in private family duties; and 
when they find they can perform it there without 
difficulty, they will be emboldened to do the ſame 
in public worſhip alſo. But for their farther. 
ſecurity, they may for ſome time turn over the 
leaves of the ſervice as they advance, ſo as always 
to have the paſſage before them which they are 
reciting, to which they may have recourſe in caſe 
they ſhould at any time find themſelves at a lofs, - 
Every clergyman, upon trial, will nnd- that this 
change of mode will not only produce excellent, 
effects on the congrega ion, but will be the ſource 
of a perpetual fund of ſatisſaction to n— 
For, as nothing can be more irkſome than t 

drudgery and wearineſs arifing from going over 

continually one and the ſame ſettled ſervice, in i 
uſual cold and mechanical way; fo nothing can 
cauſe greater inward ſatisfaction, than praving from 
the heart, as all muſt have felt who pray earneſtly 
in their private devotions, How much more 
pleaſing muſt it be to a paſtor, when he not only 
feels himſelf the delight ariſing from a pure and 
rational devotion, but reflects that he. is commu- 
nicating ſenſations of the ſame kind to his flock ; 
and by ſo doing, takes the moſt eff-Qual method 
to recover the ſtrayed, and conduct the reſt in the 
"gh way! * 
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The Art of Reading Verſe, 4 


IN WHICH 40  * 


The whole PrxoSopy of. N b Language, 
and Art of Verſification, are, for the firſt Time, 
laid open, and placed in a clear Light. po 
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PART SECOND. 


ow THE ART OP READING VERSE. 


L-E'C TURES 1 


H AVIN G, i in my former courſe of Leres, 


treated of the Art of Reading Proſe, Tſhall, in 
this, lay open the ſtill more difficult Art of C 
Reading Verſe; which, though not ſo generally ⁵ 
uſeful, is yet by much the moit pleaſing and ; 
ornamental of the two. In order to this, it will i 
be neceſſary to examine the ſtate of our proſody, 

and develope all the principles and laws of our 
verification, which are at preſent, either buried ⁵ü 
in obſcurity, or falſely ſeen through the miſty, of 
errour. From the negle& of ſtudying our own 
language, we know nothing of its peculiar con- 
ſtitution, with regard to its properties of found; 

'but have indolently adopted the rules of profody 

laid down by ouf neighbours; or, where they 

would not anſwer, have had recourſe to thoſe of 

the ancients; though in reality neither of them. 

would ſquare with our tongue, on account of an 
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eſſential and conſtitutional! difference between them. 
Thus, becauſe the French meaſurgg their verſe; 
by the number of ſyllablegywhich compoſed them, 
on account of a defect in their tongue, which 
rendered it incapable of numbers formed by poetic 
feet (as ſhall hereafter be explained), we did the 
ſame ; and in conſequence of this, our Engliſh 
heroic line was faid to conſiſt of ten ſyllables, 
The falfity of which rule will ſufficiently appear, 
by pragucing lines of <leven, twelve, thirteen, na 
jourteen ſyllables. Of which 1 ſhall chuſe the 
following ſpecimens: Firſt, of a line containing 
eleven ſyllables, _ 


And the ſhrill ſounds ran echoing thro! the 
wood. | f 

lere the advocates for the rule will ſay, that 
the ygwel e in the word echoing ought to be ſtruck 
out BY an apoſtrophe ; but would any one in that 


caſe really ſound it thus, 


And the ſhrill ſounds ran ech'ing through the 
T woods ? | 
Can any thing be more abſurd than to omit a 
vowel in the writing, which cannot be omitted in 
the utterance? What could be done with the fol- 
ov ing line, in which there are thirteen ſyllables? 
4 O' er many 3 frozen, many a fiery Alp. 
Woutd any pronounce it thus — | 

O'er man a frozen, man? a fi'ry Alp. 

What a monſtrous line would this appear, uttered 
in that manner, inſtead of a noble verſe, when all 
the ſyllables are diſtinctly pronounced! _ 

I have given two inſtances of lines, one, con- 
taining eleven, the other, thirteen ſyllables. I 
ſhall now produce a couplet, of as fine ſound 

| perhaps 
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perhaps as any in our language, wherein the i F 

former W fourteen, the latter, twelve ſyl- | 
Libless * i& = 
And many an amorous, many a humorous lay, * 
Which many a bard, had chaunted many a day. * 1 


This rule of meaſuring -Engliſh verſe by ſyl- 
lables, and confining the heroic line to ten, was 
univerſally received, till, not many years ſince, 
ſome eſſay writers ſhewed that it was formed by 
feet, like that of the anci:nts; and takiv it for 
granted, that they were exaQly,of the ſame na- 
ture, they boldly applied moſt of the rules of the 
Latin proſody, to our verſification; though ſcarce 
any of them anſwered exaQlv, and many of them | 
would nct ſquare at all with the genius of our 
tongue. Yet they either did not, or would not 
ſee the errours into which this led them, The K 
chief ſource of which errours lay in what men- 
t oned before, that of con! idering es . ngliſh 
poetic feet, as aA the ſame wich the Roman, 
an| treating them as ſuch, when in rea ity there 
is a maierial difference between them ; for the 
Litia poetic feet are formed by quantity, the 
Engliſh by accent. Though theſe two terms are - 
in continual uſe, and in the mouths of all who 
treat of poetic numbers, I do not know ny, 400 
which more confuſed or erroneous ideas are 
amexed. Yet, as the knowledge of the pH: 
genius of our language, with regard to poetic k 
numbers, and its charaQteriſtical difference from 
others, in that reſpec, depends upon our havigg · 
clear and preciſe notions of thoſe terms, it will be 
neceſſary to have them fully explained. The 
general nature of accent, has been ſufficienily ad 
ope in my former courſe, and will now require 3 
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* 


only ſome obſervations on its particular uſe in 
= forming meire. I bat of quantity as reſerved 
for this part which treats ot poetib numbers, a; 
being more peculiarly its province. _ 
If you aſk a ſcholar what he means by the 
word, Quantity, he will tell you, that it is a term 
in pioſody which relates to the length or ſhortneſs 
of ſyllables. If you aſk him to define the differ. 
ence between a long and a fhort ſyllable, he will 
tell yop, that a long one, is double the length of 
a ſhert one. Now the plain meaning of this, is, 
that it takes up double the time in ſounding that 
a ſhort one does; and of this the ear alone can 
be the judge. But this is an idea which never 
entered into the ſcholar*s bead; for I will under- 
uke to ſhew, that it never was taken into conſider- 
ky ation by any of our writers upon the article of 
E - quaiifty, as they have all endeavoured to adjuſt 
the proportion of length and ſhortneſs in ſyllables, 
by*ruleFwhich have no reference to the ear. 80 
= that, accord ng to theſe rules, they call ſome 
= fyllables long, which are the ſhorteſt that can be 
” pronounced by the organs of ſpeech; and others 
ſhort, which, in ſounding, take up double the 
time of thoſe which they call long. And I thick 
| T ſhall be able to ſhew the cauſe of their falling 
= naturally into this errour, groſs as it may ſeem. 
E | Mr. Maſon, who, in-his two Effays on Engliſh 
| numbers, has colleded every thing that was ſaid 
on the ſubject by others, and added ſomething of 
His own, lays it down as a rule, that every ac- 
cented ſyllable is naturally long; and in this he 
ſeems to fall in with the opinion generally received. 
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= Whereas I have clearly proved in my former 
W courſe; that the accent, in ſome caſes, as neceſ- 
_ . , | p 4 - . 

ns ſarily makes a ſyllable ſhort, as in others, it makes 
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it long; according as it is placed either on the. 
vowel, or gg the conſonant. Dr. Pemberton, who "= 
found by be ear that the rule before mentioned 
could not be true, has ſaid in one place, That 
though the accent does not indeed make every 
ſyllable upon which it is placed really long, yet 

we muſt conſider it as long.“ That is, if we only 

fancy it to be fo, it will anſwer the end equally 

well, as if it really were fo. Crede aud habes &9 
habes, In vain ſhall the poor ear put in its claim 

of judging upon this occaſion ; it will be told that 

it has no concern in this buſineſs; that the college 
proceeds upon an entirely new ſyſtem, and that the 
modern learned have transferred the power of 
judging of ſounds, from the ear to the eye. Hard 

as this cenſure may ſeem, it is not withſtanding _ 
demonſtrably true, as I ſhall ber os ap- 

pear. 

It is known to all the learned, FA a 
ſyllable in Latin ends in a conſonant, and the fub- 
ſequent ſyllable commences with one, the former 1s 
always long, to uſe the technical term, by the 
la v of poſition. This rule was ſtrictly obſerved 
in the Roman pronunciation of their own tongue, 
who always made ſuch ſyltables long*by dwelling 
on the vowels; whereas the very reverſe is the. 
ca'e with us, becauſe a quite contrary rule takes 
place in Engliſh words fo conſtructed, as the ce 
or ſtreſs of the voice, is, in ſuch caſes, always 
transferred to the conſonant, and the preceding 
vowel is rapidly paſſed. over, which of courſe Ml 
makes thoſe ſyllables ſhort. We may form 3 
juſt idea of the difference between the old Roman - 4 
pronunciation in this reſpect, and ours, by ſhewgs + 
ing that there is the ſame difference now exiſtin 

between the French and us, in ſounding all . 
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lables of that W Thus the French pro- 
1 nounce the word combat, which we gall com bat; 
FCöllege— college; commun— com- ; obſtacle 
ob ſtacle; doReur—doc'tor ; ſimple ſim ple; 
and ſo on throughout. Hence it follows, that 
having adopted a rule of pronunciation in our 
tongue, directly oppoſite to that of the ancient 
Romans, as well as ſome modern tongues derived 
from theirs, we render all thoſe ſyllables ſhort, 
which by the law of poſition were ſounded long 
by them, as well as by ſome of our neighbours. 
The Romans had another rule of profody, that 
when one ſyllable, ending with a vowel, was fol- 
» lowed by another, beginning with a vowel, the 
former ſyllable was pronounced ſhoit : whereas in 
Engliſh there is generally an accent in that caſe on 
the former ſyllable, as in the word pious, which 
Tenders the ſyllable long. Pronouncing Latin 
therefore according to our own rule, as in the 
former caſe, we make theſe ſyllables ſhort, which 
were founded long by them; fo in this, we make 
all ſuch ſyllables long, which with them were 
ſhort. Thus in pronouncing this hemiſtich of 
Virgil, e . 

Ille meas errare boves 
we are guilty of two falſe quantities, by laying 
the accent on the vowel e in meas, and the o in 
boveth which are both ſhort m the metre. In the | 

words ſcio, tüus, and in general all diſſyllables of 
that ſtructure, we are guilty of a falſe quantity in 
pronouncing them; it is the ſame in pronouncing 
the words co and les; but when we throw the 
” accent farther back in their ccmpounds, as in 
deseo, inipleo, we then give their true ſhort 
quantity to theſe ſyllables, which before we pro- 
Need. long. 8⁰ that we not only do not obſerve 
> the 
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the juſt quantity in pronouncing Latin, but wholly. 
pervert it, changing long into ſhort, and ſhort 
into long, in perhaps the greater part of its ſy 
lables, as theſe rules are very comprehenſive. 
Nor are theſe the only wrong rules which have 
been eſtabliſhed ; there is another ſtill more ex- 
tenſive, by which it is rendered impoſſible for us 
ever to give a long quantity, to the laſt ſyllable of 
any Latin word. In laying open this rule, and 
ſhewing the foundation 'of it, I ſhall be able to 
point out one of-the chief ſources of the confuſion 
which has reigned among the moderns, not only 
of our own country, but of the neighbourirg 
nations, with regard to poetic numbers; and which 
has given riſe to ſo many endleſs controverſies 
among the literati of Europe, without throwing 
any other light on the ſubject, except what has 
left it, to uſe Milton's expreſſion, in darknefs 
vifble, 5 

The modern proſodians found a rule in the 
ancient writers upon the Roman language, that 


there never was an accent laid upon the laſt ne 


ſyllable of a Latin word; which rule they imme- 
diately adopted, without conſidering that the term 
accent, is uſed by us, in a very different#ſenſe from 
what it had among the Romans. With them, the 
term had reference only to the elevation or de- 
preſſion of the voice, in giving a higher or lower 
note to certain ſyllables: in our accent, ti ele- 
vation or depreſſion of the voice, has no concern, 
nor is there any ſenſible difference of a high or 
low note, belonging to one ſyllable of a word, to 
diſtinguiſh it from the reſt, but the diſtinction is 
made merely by a greater ſtreſs of the voice upon 
that ſyllable, than upon any other. Now had they 
ſeen this difference, they would have ſeen the 

4 abſurdity 
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abſurdity of adopting this rule. If inftead of 
making uſe of the common term, accent, by Which 

they were "deceived, in ſaying, we A that 
the ancient Romans never laid an accent on the 
laſt ſyllables of their words, and therefore we 
ought to lay no accent; they had ſubſlituted the 
definition, in the room of the term, and ſaid, we 
are aſſured that the ancient Romans never raiſed 
or lowered their voices beyond a certain degree, 
on the laſt ſyllables of words, therefore we mut 
not lay any ſtreſs on thoſe ſyllables ; the fallacy 
Would inftantly have appeared, and would have 
prevented their falling into ſo ablurd a practice. 
For, as we have no other way of marking a lorg 
ſyllable, but by this ſtreſs of the voice, in ſaving 
that we mutt never lay an accent on a laſt ſyIlable, 
they ſaid that we muſt never make a laſt ſyllable 
long. By this means the quantity of all laſt V 
lables which are long, 1s, not only changed to its 
oppoſite ; but the ſhort quantity of the preceding 
ſyllable, in all diſſyllables, is changed into a long 
one, by receiving the accent which in truth 
belonged to the laſt. Thus in the firſt line of 
the Fneig — | 


Arma virum que cano— 


the ſyllable ca, Which is ſhort, is made * by 
the accent; and no, which is long, is made ſhort 
by Wing deprived of it. Here we have alſo 
another inſtance of the abſurdity of this rule, for 
we lay the accent upon rum the laſt ſyllable of the 
word virum, beciuſe the conneQive gue is added 
to it, which prevents its appearing to be the lall 
follable of the word; whereas were the connec- 
tive away, and virum ſtood alone, we ſhould hay 


. accent upon the firſt ſy llabte vi, and ſo render 
. the 
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the ſhort long ; as would be the cafe $d the line 7 2 
rum thus — „ 
Arma virum cecini, &c. _ _ _. 
So that in following theſe three rules, much the 
greater part of Latin ſyllables, are falſely pro- 
nounced by us. The true quantity of the firſt and 
laſt ſyllables of words, is never pointed out to the 
ear with any certainty; and it is only in in ſome of 
the intermediate ſyllables, that it is perceptible. 
Such as the penultima of the infinitive in the 
ſecond and third conjugations of verbs, the former 
of which, is always ſounded long, and the latter, 
ſhort ; as in the word decere and /egere. Such as 
the nouns of the third declenſion increafing in the 
genitive, whoſe penultimas are alſo ſhort; as, 
Littus littöris, teſtitudo teſtitudinis. But the * 
number of ſyllables, whoſe real quantity is pointed 
out to the ear by the obſervation of the rules of A 
proſody, is extremely ſmall, in compariſon of i 
thoſe whoſe quantity is perverted by them. It 
may be aſked, that if all this be ſo, how can it be 1 
accounted for, that the ear of a' perſon ſkilled in 
Latin metre, ſhould be fo much hurt bykthe uſe. M8 
of any falſe quantity in a verſe? To this 1 
anſwer, that it is not the ear that is offended on ³ü 
this occaſion; as a proof of which, it is 4 
nece{fary to obſerve, that the ſame individual - 
lable, uttered exaQly in the ſame time, is uſed in 
metre ſometimes as a long, and ſometimes as a ſhort 4A 
ſyllable. Thus the termiqation in noma x 
tive and genitive ſingular of nouns, is always i 
ſhort; and long in the dative and ablative plural. 
The laſt fyllable in triſtis, gentis, is ſhort; the 
ſame individual ſyllable, ſounded exaQly in the 
ſame time, is called long in fatis, pratis ; and any 
pe for. killed in the laws of proſody, would be 
offended . 
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offended to ſee the latter uſed as ſhort in metre, or 
the former as long; though it is evident Wo 


ear can have really no concern in it, and it 


by an illuſion, of the fancy, that he thinks the 5, 
is offended. It is juſt the ſame as in the article 
of ſpelling, where thoſe who have been properly 
inſtructed in that art, are offended when they ſee 
"words written differently from the eſtabliſhed 
mode, though perhaps the combination of letters 
in the falſe ſpelling, may be much better calcu- 
lated to repreſent the true ſounds of the words. 
If it be aſked, what method the Romans took 
to manifeſt to the ear the different quantities of 
the ſame ſyllable, compoſed of the fame letters, 
that of tis for inſtance, before quoted ; the anſwer 
is eaſy. By pronouncing the ſyllable, when ſhort, 
as in the caſe of the nominative and genitive 
ſingular, in the ſame way that 'we do, triſtis, 
gentis, where the voice hurries over the vowel to 
the conſonant ; and by reſting on the vowel in the 
plural caſes, as fatis [fatees] pratis [pratees]. 
This may be clearly gathered from an obſervation 
of St. Auſtin on the firſt line of the Æneid; who 
ſays, that had the word primis being put inſtead 
of primus, the meaſure would have been ſpoiled: 
now in our way of pronouncing the ſyllables mus 
and mis, the ear can acknowledge no difference of 
quantity; but if the one be ſounded primus, and 
= the other primees, and were the ine to be * | 
* repeated, 
Arma virumque cano, ha qui pre: ab 
oris — 


the falſe quantity would be perceived, and the 
meaſure deſtroyed to our ears, as well as to thoſe 
of the ancients. 1 
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In pronouncing the firſt line of Virgil's Edogues - i 
aſiet gur manner, it is ſcarcely credibſe how mucqm 3 
the quantity is perverted. „ 
Tiryre tũ pat ulæ rec ubans -ſub' teg mine F 
___ + 
Here, of ſeven long ſyllables, there are but two 
which can be acknowledged as ſuch by the ear; 
which are tü and fa in fagi, where the ſtreſs or 
accent is laid on the vowels. The ſyllables, Tit, 
pat, rec, ſub, teg, where the ſtreſs is on the 
conſonant, are ſounded in the ſhorteſt time 
poſſible. We know that the. firſt ſyllable in 
Tityre is long, and the firſt ſyllable in patulæ 
is ſhort ; and yet can any ear diſtinguiſh the 
leaſt difference of quantity between Tit and pat? 
In like manner, we know the firſt ſyllable in 
recubans is ſhort, and that in tegmine is long 
yet ſound rec and teg, are they not both equally 
thort ? The laſt ſyllable in Tityté is ſhort, that 
in patulz is long, yet by depriving the latter of 
its accent (according to the rule before mentioned) 
it has exactly the ſame ſound, and is pronounced 
in the ſame ſhort time as the former. But if the 
line were pronounced in the following manner, 
Teztire 16 patũlæ“ recubans fab tegmine fãgi 
the quantity of the ſyllables would be obvious to 
every ear, and the true movement of the verſe be 
preſerved. Yet this, from prejudice, would found 
very uncouth to the ears of thoſe who have been 
taught to pronounce Latin in a different way. 
And that it is only the effect of prejudice, we 
may gather from this, that foreigners ate as much 
diſguſted with our pronunciation of Latin, as we 
are with theirs. _ 2 
I have ſufficiently ſne wn you, under what pre- 
judices the learned, after having imbibed their firſt. © i 
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ideas of quantity in the rules laid down for it in 
Latin proſody, (rendered for the moſt part fallſe by 
our vitiated pronunciation of that language) muſt 
come, to judge of the ſtate of it in our own, 


& The ear being there deprived of its authority, in 


| ts own peculiar province, and tyranniſed over by 
laws eſtabliſhed without its conſent ; inured to 3 
ſtate of flavery, and io receive implicitly |] 
ſylables for ſhort, and ſhort ſyllables for long; 
was in no condition to reclaim its rights, or exert 
its powers afterwards. Very different indeed are 
the ears of the modern learned, from thoſe of the 
ancients, as deſcribed by their writers; Teretes (s 
religioſæ, aifficiles & moroſe, quarum eft ſuper- 
biſſimum judicinm': * Polithed and religious, dif- 
* ficult and moroſe, whoſe judgment is of the 
5 prondeft nature.” Ours are the reverſe of all 
this; and in their debauched ſtate, loſing their 
diſtinguiſhing faculties, ſubmiſſively receive any 
laws, which the inſclence of pedantry ſhall lay 
down. Thus one of the firſt rules eſtabliſhed for 
aſcertaining quantity in our language, was, that 
every accented ſyllable was long. The falſity cf 
which rule, I have already ſufficiently ſhe un, and 
yet it has been univerſally adopted Dr. Forſter, 
in his Eſſay on Accent and Quantity , aſks with an 
aſſured air, Whether any perſon in England uſualh 
proncunces an Englift difſylable or pos fy able with- 
out making the voice reſt linger on ſome one ſyllable 
than on the other © To which I anſwer, that all 
Engliſhmen who pronounce well, certainly in ſuch 
words diſtinguith one ſyllable: from the reſt, but 
not always by dwelling upon it, as he imagines, 
which is only the cafe when the accent is on the 
vowel ; but on the contrary, when the accent is 
on the conſonant, far from dwelling on * Un 
, 
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|able, it is pronounced as rapidly as poſſible, and 
the ſyllable in that caſe is 3 from the 
reſt, by the mere iu or more forcible ſtroke of 
the voice upon the conſonant, than upon others. 
It is the Scots alone who mark. all accented .- 


ables alike, by dwelling equally upon them, as 


well when the ſeat of the accent is on the con- 


ſonant, .as. when it is on the vowel; and this it is 
which conſtitutes the moſt material difference. 
between their pronunciation and ours. He then 


by way of example aſks, © Do we not employ 
more time in uttering the firſt” ſyllables of 


© heavily, haflily ; quickly, ſlowly ; and the ſecond 


in ſolicit, miſtaking ; reſearches, delufrve ; than 


in the others?” In ſome of theſe words we 


certainly do; as in biftily, lowly, miſtäbing, di- | 1 


live; where the accent is on the vowels, which 
renders their ſound long. But in all the others, 


hev'-il-y, quick'-Iy, ſol-lis/-it, reſer'-ches, where 3 


the accent is on the conſonant, the ſyllables ng 
quick“, lis, ſet“, are, pronounced as rapidly 


poſſible, and the vowels are all ſhort. In ha 


Scoich pronunciation indeed they would be all 


reduced to an equal quantity, as thus; hai-vi-ly, 


hais-ti-ly ; queek-ly, fl6w-ly ; ſol-les-ſit, miſ- taĩ · 


king; re-ſair-ches, de- la- live. But here we ſee 


that the four ſhort vowels, are changed into four 


long ones of a different ſound, occaſioned by their 


placing the ſeat of the accent on the vowels, 


inſtead of the conſonants ; thus inſtead of hev, 
they ſay, haiv; for quick' queek ; for lis leeſe; i 


and for ſer fair; 

From what has been ſaid, an ieee may be 
drawn, that the quantity of Engliſh ſyllables is 
adjuſted by one eaſy and ſimple rule; which is, 
that when the ſeat of the accent is on -a vowel, 


the 
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the ſyllable is long; when on a conſonant, ſhort; 
and all unaccented ſyllables are ſounded ſhort, 
It is true that this rule ſufficiently aſcertains the 
F quantity of all the ſyllables of our words, when 
©. ſeparately pronounced. But what ſhall we ſay, 
Wen after havirg thus, to all appearance, fixed 
the quantity of our ſyllables by one ſimple eaſy 
rule, we find that it will not hold with regard to 
words arranged in ſentences? where we ſee that 
the quantity is perpetually changing; and that the 
Aame individual ſyllable, of the fame word, is 
g ſometimes long, and ſometimes ſhort, accordi 
to the rank which the word holds in the ſentence. 
EE That the quantity of the accented ſyilable of x 
= word, depends upon the importance of its mean- 
irg. In ſhort, that it is by emphaſis, that the 
= time or quantity is regulated. : 
- If what I have juſt now advarced upon this 
head be true, (as 1 ſhall hereafter inconteſtibly 
prove it to be) tbe whole modern theory of quan- 
tity, will be found a mere chimera. For there is 
not one of the writers on that ſubject, who ſeems 
to have the leaſt idea of the mutable nature of our 
quantity; on the contrary, they confider it as 
certainly fixed te the fyllables, in the ſame manner 
as the Roman, and lay down their rules accord- 
_ ingly. This errour proceeds from the ſame ſource 
as the reſt ; that of applying principles and rules 
of one tongue to another, with which they cannot 
ſquare, on account of their conſtitutional differ- 
ence. Thus, as in the article of accents, I have 
 ſhewn one eſſential difference between the ancient 
Janguages and ours; ſo in the article of quantity, 
I ſhall ſhew another as eſſential ; inaſmuch as 
theirs was, for the moſt part, immutably fixed to 
the ſeveral ſyllables of their words ; and w 4 
8 Ia 
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liable to continual 
laid down laws for it, as conſidering it to be faxt 


like the Roman, have been endeavouring to bind a 
river 1n chains. . 
Effugiet tamen hæc Wa vincula eee 


And indeed it is ridiculous enough to any one w 
can read properly, to ſee how lamentably ahols 


gentlemen have marked the long and ſhort ſyllables. 


of the Fngliſh verſes, which they give as examples 
of their rules, after the Roman manner. But let 
us for a while forget the article of quantity, and 
examine what it is which conſtitutes Engliſh _ 
verſe, 

[ grant there can be no true poetic numbers, 
without a due obſervation of quantity in reciting 


them; but in compoſing Engliſh verſes, the poet 8 1 


need not pay the leaſt attention to quantity, Which 
will reſult of courſe from the obſervation of other 
laws, as ſhall hereafter be explained. Triſſino, a 

famous Italian poet, in writing on the meaſures X - 


their verſe, ſays, that as the ancients were deter- 


mined by the quantity of the ſyllables, in his lan- 
guage they are determined by the accent: And the 
ſame is true of the Engliſh. This has * riſe 
to many endleſs diſputes, occaſioned by a miſ- 
apprehenſion of the term, accent, as uſed by 
Triſſino, who employed it in the ſame ſenſe as 
that which I have annexed to our accent; and 


thoſe who combated this. opinion, took it in the 


ſenſe of the ancient accents. It is in this light 


Dr. Forſter conſidered it, where he ſays, Not- 


* withſtanding” the confidence with which it is 
often affirmed, that the Engliſh metre depends 
upon accent, and not on quantity, which I have 
* endeavoured to refute; and tho? I have ſeemed 
to allow that accent t jointly with quantity doth - 


C direct 


La 


4 


So that they who bavre 


2 4 7 
4 7 
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direct it; yet I cannot help thinking that the 
© eſfence of it 1s founded in quantity alone. And 
to this I am induced by the following fact: Ly 
© a Scotchman take ſome N of any of our 


| wy as theſe, | 
All liaman things are ſa % to decay, 
And when fate ſummons, manarchs muſt obey, 
He will pronounce them with the accent tranſ- 
* poſed thus, 
All kamin things are ſabji to FIR 
* And when fate ö Fra agg minarchs muſt obey, 
It is evident from this example, that Dr. Forſter 


takes the term accent, in the ancient ſenſe; and 
by the accentual mark over the laſt ſyllables of the 


43 words, humän, ſubjeQ, ſumm6ns, monarchs, he 
= * does not mean that the Scots, in theſe words, 


change the ſeat of the true Engliſh accent, or ſtreſs 
of the voice, becauſe they do not; but only that 
they elevate the voice on theſe ſyllables, contrary 
to - ro gbe practice of the Engliſh 5; which is true. 
| gn what follows, Dr. Forſter clearly ſhews 
this tobe his meaning. For he ſays, Now though 
© he alters the tones, and transfers the acute from 
* the beginning to the end of words, yet in this 

pronunciation the metre till eſſentially ſubſiſts, 
* becauſe founded in quantity, which is not vio- 
© lated by bim.” And this is true in his uſe of the 
term accent ; but had the Scotchman, inſtead of 
giving higher notes to thoſe ſyllables, transferred 
the ſeat of the Engliſh accent, from the firſt to the 
tecond ſyllables, by laying a greater ſtreſs on them, 
as thus, ; 


All human things are ſubje& to decay, 


che metre would have been entirely deſtroyed. 
The perplexity and confuſion of ideas, 8 1 
| . 
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Dr. Forſter ſeems to have laboured under upon 
this occaſion, as may be eaſily gathered from this 


expreſſion, * and though I have ſeemed to allow 5 ; | 


that accent jointly with quantity doth dire 


it 
yet 1 cannot help, &c.” haye evidently ail | 
from his never having had a true conception of the 


Engliſh accent; for he would then have ſeen, that 


Engliſh metre is not conſtructed either by quantity, | 


or tone, but ſtreſs only; and that a due arrange- 
ment of thoſe accented ſyllables, accordin 
certain laws, is what produces verſe. Perhaps it 
may.appear to you, that I have taken up more 
time than was neceſſary to explain theſe two 


points; and I confeſs that were I to ſpeak upon 5 


the ſubje& to perſons who had never before re- 


ceived any impreſſions of accent or quantity, it 
might be done in a much narrower compaſs. But 


the entanglements of errour, formed by early 
wrong inſtruction, and knit together by the force 


of prejudice and habit, are to A, os unravelled by a 
patient hand. 


Having thus brought you paſt theſe "7 falſe 
guides, which, like two roſts left ſtanding to old 


roads, after the ways had been changed, were ſure 
to miſlead every traveller whe conſulted them 
| ſhall now conduct you, by an unfrequented path, 
to our part of Parnaſſus, and lead 82 to a ſteep 

hill (to uſe a paſſage of Milton), * laborious 

* indeed at the firſt aſcent, but elſe ſo ſmooth, fo 

green, ſo full of goodly proſpects, and melodious 
* ſounds on every fide, that the harp of ann, 
* was not more charming.” 


[ have already ſhewn that our verſe is not formed 


by the number of ſyllables; I have ſaid that it is 
compoſed of feet, like that of the ancients; and 
that the only difference, is, that their feet, de- 


f 


pended 


, ———— 
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pended-upon the quantity of the ſyllables which © 
compoſed them, ours, upon accent. Our accented 
ſyllables, correſponding to their long ones, our 
unaccented, to their ſhort, in the ſtructure of theſe 
fe. That 15, an accented ſyllable followed by 
an unaccented one in the ſame foot, anſwers to ther 
trochee; and preceded by an unaccented one, to 
their 1ambus ; and fo with the reſt. 

For the aſe of ſuch of my hearers as are not 
acquainted. with Latin proſody, I ſhall here ex- 
plain the nature of poetic feet. Feet in verſe 

cCorreſpond to bars in muſic; a certain number of 
Pp llables connected form a foot in the one, as a 
= certain number of notes make a bar in the other. 
ks They are called feet, becauſe it is by their aid that 
$3 the voice as it were ſteps along through the verſe 
in a meaſured pace; and it is neceſſary that the 
3 _ Fyllables which mark this regular movement of the 
voice, ſhould in ſome manner be diſtinguiſhed from 
= the gthers. This diſtinction was made among the 
ancient Romans, by dividing their ſyllables into 
long and ſhort, and aſcertaining their quantity by 
an exact proportion of time in ſounding them; 
the long being to the ſhort, as two to one; and 
the long ſyllables, being thus the more important, 
marked the movement. In Engliſh, ſyllables are 
divided into accented and unaccented ; and the 
- accented ſyllables being as ſtrongly diſtinguiſhed 
ftom tbe unaccented, by the peculiar ſtreſs of the 
voice upon them, are equally capable of marking 
the movement, and pointing out the regular paces 
= of the voice, as the long ſyllables were by their 
quantity, among the Romans. 

All feet uſed in poetry conſiſt either of two, or 
three ſyllables; and the feet, amapg the ancients, 
were minded from the number and * 
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of their ſyllables. The meaſure of quantity was | 


the ſhort ſyllable, and the long one in time was 1 


equal to two ſhort, A foot could not conſiſt of 
leſs than two times, becauſe it muſt contain at leaſt 


two ſyllables; and by a law of poetry, needleſs ” = 


be explained at preſent, a poetic foot would admit 
of no more than four of thoſe. times. Conſe- 
quently the poetic feet were neceſſarily reduced to 
eight; four of two ſyllables, and four of three. 
Thoſe of two ſyllables muſt either conſiſt of two 
ſhort, called a pyrghic; two long, called a 
ſpondee; a long and Mort, called a trochee ; or 
a ſhort and a long, called an iambus. "Thoſe of 
three ſyllables were, either three ſhort, a tribrach; 
a long and two ſhort, a dactyl; a ſhort, long, 
and ſhort, an amphibrach; or two ſhort and a 
long, an anapæſt. 

For the benefit of thoſe who are not acquainted 
with the Latin, I ſhall here draw out a ſcheme of 
- the feet, adding Engliſh names to them, to explain 
their nature; that they may the more eaſily become 
acquainted with them, as the Latin terms, from 
uſe, are rendered more familiar to them. 


Diſſyllable. | Triſſyllable. 
Roman. Engliſh. Roman. Engliſh. 
Trochee” ® 1ſt dif. Dadyl 1ſt triff. 
lambus 2d diſſ. Amphibrach © 2-24 fl 
Spondee double diff. Anapeſt © © © / 4d trill. 
Pyrchic - © © un-diff. _Tribrach 2 ? un- triſſ. 


The Engliſh terms here need but little expla- 
nation. 1k diff. ſignifies a foot of two ſyllables, 
in which the accent is on the firſt, 2d diff, where 
it is on the ſecond. Double dif. where it is on 
both; and un- diſſ. on neither: The ſame in the 
triſyllabic feet. The term diff. ſtanding for diſ- 
ſyllable, trifl. for n The long ſyllable is 
marked 
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marked by a ſmall ſtraight horizontal line as thus; 
the ſhort, by a ſmall curve turned upwards a; 
thus, », according to the uſual practice of marking 
the quantity in Latin. 5 
© ks are now ſ#ficiently prepared for entering 
pon an examination” of Engliſh numbers ; and 
I ſhall begin with thoſe which belong to our heroic 
verſe, as the moſt conſiderable. And firſt, I ſhall 
conſide##the feet which enter into the compoſition 
of that ſpecies of verſe. 

The Greeks and Romans made uſe of but two 
4 feet in the ſtructure of r heroic verſe, the 
E - daQyl and ſpondee. The Engliſh verſe admits all 
; the eight before enumerated ; notwithſtanding the 
confidence with which it has been aſſerted, that it 

is purely iambic, except that in ſome caſes 2 
- trochee is admitted, as I ſhall immediately ſhew. 
In this line of Milton, 


Prone on|the flood extended long | and large, 
the firft foot is a 1ſt diſſ. ar the ſecond a 
2d diſſ. (iambus). 

In this, 

And the[{hrill ſòunds] ran echoing thro? the 


wood, 


| the Grſt is an un- diſſ. (pyrchic), the ſecond a 
double diff. (ſpondee). | 


Thus in theſe two lines, we have examples of 


the four diſſyllabic feet. 1 ſhall i now give inſtances. 
of the four * 


Mur mur inf land with him fled the ſhades of 
nnignht. 6 
The firſt foot here is a firſt triſſ. (daQy). 

Ober many] a frozen mat y] a fielry Alp. 
This line contains no leſs than three of the ſecond 
triſſ. (amphib). The 
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The greag]Hiers, ichal ſtandard was to move. 
Here the fecond foot is a third xxiſſ. (anapæ ſt). 4 
lnniiſmerable before th Almighty” $ throne. * . 'A 
Here in the dong foot we afind an un- triſſ. 
(tribrach). And thus I havg given you examples 1 3 
of all the triſſyllabic, as well as diſſyllabie feet. 
What an amazing advantage lt the uſe of - 8 
ſo many feet give, in point of varigty, to @ggheroic . 
verſe, over. that of the aneients, who were con- _ 
fined to two only, were we to make the ug it 
which we might! But through the indolence of 
our poets in general, and their want of ſkill in the 
theory of numbers, ſome falſe rules have been 
eſtabliſhed, whicli have, in a great meaſure, de- 
prived us of that benefit. | -S , 
It may perhaps be matter of wander to ſome, 
to hear it aſſerted, that any of our beſf poetgiwere 
ignorant of the theory of numbers; nor will they 
ealily be brought to believe, that they could 


- 


make ſuch good verſes, without ſugh knowledge. 
And yet it would be no difficult matter to prove, 
| that ſcarce any of them, except Mil6n and 
= A} 


Dryden, ever took the trouble to dive | it into th 
myſtery; and their moſt admired. verſes proceeded _" 
wholly from ear and imitation, in the ſame ma = 
as Scotch and Iriſh tunes have been compoſed, bÞ ? 
perſons utterly unacquainted with the art'of muſic. 4 
The ear being conſtituted the ſale judge, in a ] 
ſhort time, ſmoothneſs ſupplanted expreſſion, and- 
the charms of variety were ſacrificed tg a flowin, - 8 
uniformity, Critics, as little enlightened as the 
poets, eſtabliſhed rules of art upon their N 
and confined our verſification by laws to th 
narrow bounds. Hence it was à received 3 
that an Engliſh heroic verſe ſhould gonſiſt white; . 
of andes, * now and then that a trochee/ * 
4 5 . | | micht 


s 
* 
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3 ' might begin the line, for the ſake variety. 
. Let even this libefty Dr. Pemberton Av: - 
of, in ſpize of the vaſt number of ſome of the 
= fineſt Verſes in our language) which are ſo con- 
itructed; and in ſpite of the example of Mr. Pope, 
. the ſmoctheſt of our verſifiers, ho is remarkable 
for his uſe of it. 


3 -. Herlivgly looks a ſpri tly mind liſclole, 
þ : od [ vols your ge as unßx'd as thoſe; 
24 Murs to none | to all ſhe ſmiles extends, 
Abe] reje&ts | but never once offends. 
"Bright as | the ſun | her eyes the gazers ſtrike, 
And like the fun, ſhe ſhines on all alike. 


| Here you ſee in ſome of his moſt pleaſing lines, 
. hap ang four ſucceſſive. ones which begin with 
þ rgchee: 37 upon the ſtrength of Dr. Pem- 
den rule, 1 have heard the author of a cele- 
brated heroic poem boaſt, that all his verſes were 
compoſed of pute iambics. | 
Il cannot ſee what great merit an ati can 
= claim, from confining himſelf to the uſe of one 
s foot only, in a long work, where he was at 
1 exty to regale the reader with that pleaſing 
vaffety, Which the uſe of eight might have fur- 
| But the beſt of it is, that this gentleman 
a fed this cenſure upon bimſelf, without meriting 
it; for however he might bave been intentionally | 
guilty off uſing no other foot bur the 1ambic, ke | 
was nor able 10 carry his deſign into execution; 

Fl can point out ſcveral paſſages throughout bi 
Where he has unknow:ngly ufed the, ſour 
kl kinds of diſſyllabic feet. Aud indeed it 
13 difficult to hind any conſiderable number 
of Micgeflive lines in ur . poetry, in which the 
pyrrhic and ſpendee are not to be met with, 48 
uch as the: ”m—_ and ä To give ſome 
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inſtances of this from. 140 Fol; erg ebe. 2 I 


he. er "off 
As ſhades | mor 0 weetſl y 18 2 Ie 
_ light. or * „ 


4 
Where we find the third. foot conſiſts of the laſt 
ſyllable of ſweetly, and the firſt of 7 
both unaccented, and doth. ſhort. =_ 
Not half | ſo ſwifthly the } fierce eagle moves. 4s 4 ö 
The ſame may be erer of my No * 
this line. 4 LIRA 


Now of the endes aa '*I 
Hill's peep | o'er hill's| and apnea 4 ariſe, 7 * 
Here the four firſt ſyllables are a . 4 
make two feet equivalent to two on 
See Ne age Nerd 3 up * 
Here the firſt foo! is a trochee, hs "op A 


genuine ſpondee by quantity, the third, a Gouvle: 
diff. equivalent to a ſpondee. | 


And now, ſome- inſtances of lines, containing 
both the pyrrhic and ſpondee. n ©: 


Thät On | weak enen ws baus You”, 4 1 


flight. LU 2939 972 , ' I 4 
Here the iſt foot is 4 bre we ſecond - F 
fpondee. * 
This” the|fa air bee roll” ca {hel ing ing 
ſireams. # © 

The firſt ſoot a pyrrhic, the two next ' ares 
On her | white 1 ſparkling, col * 
worre. 


The firſt a Fine 1 > Ke a Sonde 2 
Tneed not multiply anſtances, as * feet are to uf 
| * | 


. * 


— 
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I 12 be found every Where throughout his works, as 
well as thoſe of all our beſt poets. | af 
It is amazing that our critics, with ſuch in- 
5 ee their eyes, could have been ſo 
deceived; but this, & well as moſt of their other 
errours, ibok its riſe from the ſource before men- 
tioned, thay of trying always to ſquare our mea- 
ſore, to the rules of Latin profody. Thus, 
1 2 Scat pyrrhic was but little uſed: in the 
WF. try, they ſeem not to know that we 
 haveany ſuch foot, notwithſtanding that it is of 
more frequent uſe in heroic meaſure than any, 
except the iambic. And becauſe the ſpondee was 
ſeldom emplayed by them, except in heroic mea- 
ſure to per the dadtyl, having excluded the 
dal M ours, they ſhut out the ſpondee 1 
3 milling. for an iambus. H hus one of out 
teſtffegiflators in verſe, having pronounced that 
all out meaſure was either iambic or trochaic, 
produces the following as an inſtance of the iambic 
kind: ® 
Moöſt good| molt fair 
' whigh ſurely are manifeſtly two ſpondees. 

.**  Butftbough the falſe rule laid down by theſe 
| emen, has but little affected the practice of 
ur Tie regard to the four diſſyllabic feet, 
t hoſeiof the ailpilabic kind, have for a long 


== time been. wholly baniſhed ;. and the law ſeems at” 
4 #4 ay firmlyeilabliſted, that an Frigliſh heroic 
ts ſhogld never exceed ten Cyllables; ; by which 
4 1 t triſſyllabic feet ate all neceſſarily ex- 
4 AW And to this our poets pay ſuch an implicit 
3 b that when they introduce a greater 
E  nuftfiher, of ſyllables into a verſe, they, always 
= "A out ſuch as the ee. Fr upernuraerary,.by 
* Vide Jobnſon' $ Grammar, 
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an elliſion, even — 3 are io b 
pronounced. Thus, thoug the words amorous I 
and humorous, are always prondunced af three” 
ſyllables, he z poet uſes ghem, he ts out the J 
middle ſyllables of each, and writes them am'rous % 4 
and hum'rous, that his verſe tight not appear to 
have more ſyllables in it than the ſaw ordaing, © i 
Thus, Mr. Pope writes, 8 3 k ö 

Thin glitt'ring textures of the filmy dew; 1 
through all the world, in reading the ve pep * 
nounce the three. ſyllables of the word glitter 4 


in 180 wats 7 1 = 
But it may be ſaid, if our poets really do 21. 2 
uſe of theſe feet in their verſes, which are obvious. * Þ 
to the ear when pronounced, that no in@venience © I 
can ariſe from their cutting out one of the-viwels 3 
to the eye, by an apoſtrophe; and M1 than be <4 
ſaid of it is, that it is an unneceſſagy Miese 
which cuſtom has eſtabliſhed. This &Fgument. - NJ 
would be of force, if they really did make all the 
uſe of theſe triſſyllabic feet which, they might; - © Y 
but the obſervation of this rule had made them 
Rudiouſly avoid them; and they never attengpt (o 
make uſe of any of them, except where H wagds . 
are capable of being eaſily reduced from ih 
two ſyllables, or from two to one, by at e. = 
Thus, though they would write like Milton —®, 
Thro' God's high fufferance— 127 * | 1 
becauſe the word ſufferance may be reduced f] el 
three to two ſyllables, and be pronouliveg, (iſe MY 
rance—yet they would never conclude the hne as 
he does—for the trial of man—becavſe the word 
trial never can be reduced by an 'ellifion W one 
ſyllable ; and this line therefore, to an ear under 4 
| the fluence of this rule, would appear to have a "i 
ſyllable a w "2 
N L | | 2 * Throꝰ 5 
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r hro' God's high fuff*rance for the trial of — 
re would they write, like him, | 


Wich the that never fade, the f ſpirits Gn 


bdbecauſe thie wordsſpifits cannot be contracted i into 

1 * one ſyllable. In mort, Milton is the only one of 

all our pogts, who has enriched and varied. his 

1 > Serlification, by the frequent uſe of triſſyllabic 
by” feet; yet this beauty is loſt upon thoſe who are 

1 prejudiced by the e or ee indeed * r a 

. * Variety cerividly contains e in itſelf, in. 

E 22 of every other conſideration; but it is 

43 the proper application of variety, that its 

uty and power ariſe. Ne in order to 

to * properly the different feet, it 

0 . e with their ſeveral 

4 bave all different properties, and 

| te 450 + di erent uſes. And in order to this, 

it will be firſt neceſſary to know what it is which 

conſtitutes poetic numbers. "7 

- © + Manifeſt gs the difference is between derte and 

* priſe to all regders, yet, if they were called upon 

| We. preciſely 4 ey that difference con- 

bed, There are few, if, any, who would not find 
"Iifiſelves at a loſs. The perception of the 

3 between verſe and proſe is common to 

moſt readers; but there is a wide diſtance between 

perception of the difference, and a kno ledge of 

us cauſe. Moſt of our writers upon numbers, 

lahing the one for the other, have not thought 

it at all neceſſary to examine into the nature of 

this difference, contenting themſelves with lay ing 

do rules for the: mechanical ſtructure of verſe. 

Some very ingenious men have attempted it with- 
2 ſucceſs; and among others one of ungen Þ . 


„ 'The Author hy n of Criticiſm.” 
penn 
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penetration, after much pains taken upon this © 
ſubject, has given à very lax, unſatisfactory de- 
ſcription of this difference, in ſaying, © Verſe is- "i 
© more muſical than. proſe and of he former, 
the modulation is more perfeQthan the tafter. . 
« The difference bet wixt- verſe und proſe reſembles 3 
the difference in - muſic, properly ſo called, i 
« betwixt the ſong and the recitative And the 
© refemblance is not the leſs complete, that theſe * 
« differences, like the ſhades of colours, approxi- 
mate ſometimes ſo nearly as ſcarce td be gif | 
© cernible. « 2 „133 
According to this account, that of verſe being. 
only more muſical than proſe, ang having e „ 
perfect I 2 rom each other 
merely in degrees of the ſame qualit d conſe 
quently . can be no eſſential Ge erg 8 1 
them. And yet that there is an eſſential di renge —4 
| hope to make evident, by pointing ouf M what I 
u conſiſts. In order to which, I thall here trace 
numbers from their fitſt principles, up to their 
moſt extended powers. The want of doing which, 
has been the ſource of much errour aid co ,˖,Ü,/s 2 
in the writings upon that ſubjeQ. C95”. 
Numbers, in the ſtrict ſenſe of 11 word. 
whether with regard to articulate, or iuartie hate 
ſounds, to poetry, or muſic, conſiſt in certsias 
impreſſions made on tlie ear at ſtated and at regular 
diſtances. a 1 2 
The loweſt ſpecies of numbers, is 4 double 
ſtroke of the ſame note or ſound, repeat a 
certain number of times, at equal diſtances. The. 
repetition of the ſame ſingle note in a gontinued Aw 
ſeries, and exactly at equal intervals, like the 
ticking of a ctock, has nothing numerous in it; 
but the ſame note twice ſtruck à certain number 
of times, with a pauſe between each repetition, 


a, 
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of double between the time between the Rrokes, is 

numerous. The reaſon i is, that the pleaſure ariſing 
from numbers, conſiſts in the obſervation of pro- 
1 portion; : how the repetition of the ſame note; in 
. . exaQlythe ſome intervals, will admit of no pro- 
portion. But the ſame note twice ſtruck, with 
ile pauſe of one between the two I. and 
repeated again at the diſtance of a pauſe equal to 
=. two, will admit of the proportional meaſurement 
in the pauſes of two to one, to which we can beat 
time, and this is the ſimpleſt and loweſt ſpecies 
Hof numbers; which may be, exemplified on the 
£ dcum. As, tum. tuꝰ m - - tw'm-tu'm -- tu'm-tu'm -- 
5 3 * -- tum-tu'm. 


Ee next progreſſion of numbers 1 is, when the 


1 "0 * 


Fl 


af ſame note is repeated, but in ſuch a way, that one 
1 makes 4 more ſenſible impreſſion on the ear than 
® _ dhe her, by being more forcibly ſtruck, and 


"terre having a greater — of loudneſs. 

As, ti-tu'm -- i tumor, tum- ti -- tu'm-ti. Or, 

when two weak notes precede a more forcible one; 

| 1 as, ti-11- tum - -t3-ti-tum - ti. ti tum or when 

es one; as, tu'm-11 ti -- tu\m-ti-ti. 

* 7 firſt and loweſt ſpecies of numbers which 

mentioned, as the notes are exactly the 

* in every reſpeQ, there can be no proportion 

ohſerved but in the time of the pauſes. In the 

* — riſes in degree juſt above the other, 

tho notes are ſtill the fame, yet there is a 

diver be obſerved in their reſpective loud- 

nt = ſoftneſs, and therefore a meaſurable pro- 

portion of the quantity of ſound. Numbers of 

this ſpecies may alſo be exemplified on the drum, 

whoſe notes are always the ſame in kind, and will 

admit of no other variety, but different degrees of 
 loudtels or nne. 2 

n 
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In this latter: ſpecies, beſide 4 proportion of 
time in the pauſes, and of fotee in the notes, there 2 3 
is another thing to, be taken into conſideration, 
which is, the order of the notes; whether they * ® 


_ 


om weak to 
ſtrong, as tu'm-ti - - tum- ti - or ti-tüm - - H. 
tüm - - to\m-ti-ti -- tum-tĩ· ti - or tĩ· i · um- 
ũ 11 tu'm. This diverſity of order occaſions a 2 
great difference in the impreſſions made on the e, þ 
and in the effects produced on the mind. Io e- 
preſs this diverſity of order inn the notes in all its 
ſeveral kinds, I ſhall make uſe of the common term J 
Movement; as the term Meaſure ſhall be male * 
uſe of to expreſs the different proportions of tis, 
both in the pauſes and the notes. 1 * 4 
So far I have deſcribed) the lower ec of 2 
numbers, into which order and proportion can be 
admitted, by ſuppoſing only one and the ſame n, 
to be repeated at meafured interyals, — 
degrees of loudneſs or ſoftneſs. But S the ent ds 
ſoon ſatiated with a continued repetition of the 2 
fame found, Nature has — us with a er A J 
ſource of pleaſure, which though not e 


numbers, is yet their . 
Variety; the parent oß Mel 5 Þ 
Here then we Accend to a Miete (9k = 

bers, in which the delight ariſing fromthe dixetſity 4 3 
of higb and low notes, of das and ſharps; Ec. is a F 
ſuperadded to the pleaſure which we befor 1 
ceived, merely from order and proportiam 2 

1 


proceed from ſtrong to weak, or fr 


ſpecies of numbers may be exemplified, b 
forming the ſame movement which had before 7 
deen beat bu 5 2 _ þ 


wig the "rang — — fax 
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N. ſharp,” & c. "which they bear to each! other 
- The notes themſelves being incapable of prolonga- 
tion; like thoſe of the dium, can bear no relative 
ion of time to each other, in point of 
the meaſure therefore, as in the caſe of 
„ 'muſt be wholly. made out, by a pro- 

4 portional e of intervals between the 
„ notes. The movement indeed in this may be 
Fi.ſſerert) as beſide! loud and foft, the only u 
dy which it could be diſtinguiſhed in the former 
+, *caſe, it may proceed from high to low; or from 
_ Flow tothigh. S0 that all the advantage that it 
Has over the „ e afiſes oy from the variety 

of notes. 

This leads me to the lat, and nobleſt ſpecies of 
numbers; in which the notes themſelves! can be 
prolonged at pleaſbre; add in which, conſequeniy, 

= .- 24Þroportional meaſurement of time, in the ſounds 
* themſelves, as well as in the intervals and pauſes 
between them, may be introduced. "This fpecies 
is daily exemplified in the performances on the, 
__orggn, the trumpet, flute, all wind inſtruments, 
he violin and others of that ſpecies, and in the 
Ayman voice; and here it is that the whole power 
ee ee are ee in their u- 

ion. * 3, 9 vw 11907 5 

he necgfſicy there uus of ri before 55 
by general view of numbers, from thoſe of the 
| Hnoft ſimple; 40-thoſe of the moſt complex kind, 
= appear, when I come to apply the principles 
upon which they are founded, to the ſeveral ſpecies 
ob Engliſh poetic number a 111540) 
ow” Poetic are founded See prin- 
eiples with thoſe: of the muſical kind, and are 
ene fimilar- laws. Proportion : arid order 
Abe the ifoFfcesof the pleaſure which we receive | 


from both, and er depends upon 
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— due obſervation of the laws of meaſure RE. 
movement. The eſſential difference between them 
is, that the matter of the one, is articulate, of 4 a 
the other, inarticulate ſounds: but ſyllables 1 in the A 
one, correſpond to notes in the other; poetic feet, +» 
to muſical bars; and verſes, to ſtrains : they havfe 
all like properties, and are governed by ſimilar | 
lues. The reaſon that this cloſe affinity between * 4 
them has been fo little known, is, that the one 
art has been ſtudied and cultivated with the utmoſt 
Pains and aſſiduity, ſo that g#thorough knowledge 
in theory, and {kill in the practical part, may de 
obtained by thoſe who apply to it; while the“ 
other, has been fo wholly neglected, that nothing 
but errour and e 121. meet us, when we enter 
into the ſpeculative, and very rarely are inſtances 
o be found of a juſt execution in the: Rr 
t. | 
4 From wehiad has bees laid . it e idem, 
that the eſſence of numbers conſiſts, in certain 
impreſſions made on the mind through the ear, at 
{tated and regular diſtances of time, with ah ob- 
ſervation of a relative proportion in thoſe dillInces ; . 
and the other circumſtances of long or ſnort in the 
ſyllables, or diverſity of notes in uttering them, 
are not eſſentials, but only qualities of numbers. 
And this may be demonſtrated” by that 
there is no kind of metre that may not be beat 
upon the drum, which is incapable of -produgige + _- 
long or ſhort, high or low notes. So hat, ac- Y 
cording to this rule, Engliſh - verſe comp of 
feet formed by accent only, may hahe as juſt 
meaſurement of time, as thoſe forttied- by quan- 
tity; and this as certainly, as the drum cau anſwer 
exactly in time to the trumpet, in 10 farge 
ment; or that the harpſichord : can fly yan x 
with the ce But it wy be ſaid, according to 
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my on account, that feet by quantity, myſt we 
the fame advantage over thoſe formed by accent, 
as the trumpet has over the drum, or the or 
over the harpſichord ; conſequently the ancient 
J meaſure had a like, ſuperiority over ours. This 
would certainly be true, if all the feet of Engliſh 
5 mette were farmed. by an accent on conſonants 
P only; but we are to remember, that the feet 
| ” formed by ap accent on -vowels, may be exaty 
| - of the ſame nature with the ancient feet, and may 
” , + have the fame juſt quantity in their ſyllables. 80 
3 ® zhat 1 in this reſpect, we have all that the ancients 
. * - * had, and ſomething which they had not. We 
base as it were duplicates of each foot, yet with. 
" ſuch a diflerence between them, as to fit them for 
adifferent purfoſes, to be uſed at our pleaſure. It 
is agreed on all hands, that if the harpſichord 
could be made capable of ſwelling and prolonging 
he at pleaſure, it would be ſuperiour to the 
organ; the-reaſon of which is, that all the ſmarter, 
ſharper, and ſprightly notes, are expreſſed with 
moe ſpirit on the merely ſtringed inftrument, than 
”  - on thoſe that ate ſupphed with wind; and if one 
| inflrument poſſeſſed the qualities of both, it muſt 
of eourſe be ſuperiour to either.. 
In order to ſhew more clearly the difference 
5 betifieen,verſes compoſed of feet formed by accent, 
and thgſe formed by quantity; and alſo to ſhew by 
hat management the time in the one, is to be 
Tendered equal to that in the other, Lihall produce 
examples of both, by repeating ſome lines of each 
AG T And though we (hal} have continua 
| a of obſerving this difference, in moſt 
the veiſes which we ſball have occaſton io 


m et to ſatisſy you at preſent, I ſhall 
by . K. ſtance or tWo-· The following Bac 


of Pope conſiſts pare tambics by quantity- 


* | | | 
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- gh 7 | of raf in ftall'd ! the ſtite [ly 


where you ſee the accent is upon the vowel in each © 
ſecond ſyllable. In the following line you will 
find the ſame iambics, but formed by accent upon 
conſonants, except the laſt ſyllable” 

Then ruf' | tling 2 Fling crat®| ing. 

thun! der down. 0 

If you will attend, you will ad that the time 2 4 
the ſhort accented fyllables, is compenſated by a 4 
ſhort pauſe at the end of each word to which 1 4 
belong, ruſtling, crackling, craſhing 8 

Then ruf | tling crack | ling eraſſi + ing 

thun | der down - ĩ⁊ẽ· 


I have given you a ſpecimen of a verſe, forrtied 
by quantity, and of another by accent. In the 
former the vowels are dwelt upon, and you ſee b 
that means how ſmoothly the line flowg on 


Ofer héaps of rain ſtãk'd the ſtately hind— - 


In the other, the accent is on conſonants, and vou 2 | 
ſee what force and ſpirit it gives to the verſe, 


Then rus ling n * bing beter of 4 


down. . 


k 7 
24 

5 E- 
- 5 
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This ſpecimen wil give e a b 
of the advantage which may ariſe do Engliſhs 2 
numbers, from the uſe of theſe, duplicates 8 
feet, either in entire lines, or by intermi king 
in the ſame verſe. I have given you ap in 2 1 
of the one, 1 ſhall now- produce one olgthGbther. +. Y 
And im order to make the; difference more ſenſible, 
1] ſhall firſt repeat ſome lines Me the et | 
cnt tas wane, Tt 2 
thole fo p accegts e 
: * And 
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C And all the while harmonious airs wene bend 4 
| Ol chi ming ſtr aug char ming pi 
I es — . N 

Of gentleſt gale Arabian odours fann'd 

.F rom their ſoft wings, ad, F lora's earlieſt 
Nos of the fer, 8 

So ſpake the ſowereign voice, and clouds began 

To darken all the hill, and ſmoke to rowl, 

In dus'| ky wreiths 1 reluc'] tant flames s | the 

figns , =® 
Of wrath awak'd. 

At preſent I ſhall deſire your atiention only to 
two lines in theſe paſſages, of exactly the ſame 
| NeuAre in movement and pauſes ; with this only 
_ differehce, that the feet of the one, are formed by 
qantity, * the other has two feet by accent 

termixe 


Of chilming lringellor elo pipes ll and 


winds— 
In . wreaths i! relue ltant flames l the | 
Fag 
2 *. firſt of aheſs; whet&the accent is on Jong 
ſyllables, how ſmoothly flows the verſe | how 
ſweetly adapted io the pleaſing ſubject— | 
— Of chiming ſtring's or charming pipes — 


the other,” where the accent is twice on con- 
2 ö 


1 


*. 


Fd 


y | wreaths reluctant b. | 


— 78 | AF > 
Wing 2 een his vaſt Pe of 
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Venter Mia an exartlination; igf-the elſes by which 
it is to be regulated, and t as which may be - 
produced by ſuch c eluien Fe; 

Ia order to this, I ſhall firſt conſider . our fon * | 
fication, with regard to What is 1 to 
numbers ; and aflerwards, Wirk regard 10 — "YI 
acceſſary or ornamental parts. . 

Feet and pauſes, as tile eſſentials of po 
numbers, are firſt to be attendedgoPPhave already 1 
pointed out the eight different feet uſed in poetry 

and. 1 have ſhewn that they may all find place in 
our heroic verſe. But the foot which is moſt « 1 
| congenial to that verſe, is the iambie; becauſe it 
is the only one of - which an entire heroic H gan 
be compoſed: and our poetry abounds P ſes, 
into which no other foot is admitted. 48, 


The pow! 'rs | gave far | and e Half his @ 
PT Ts 
The rest] the winds | dilper' | in ot” 


Air. 
„Abe movement of this *. is * weak to 
ſtrong, and the ſtreſs of the voice is on . 
or final ſyllable, ſuch as reſemble it man EG A 
theſe reſpects, have the wolt affinity with it, a. 3 
may be the moſt frequently: employed. Thus the, 
amphibrach, being in its commencement, or inthe ®- 1 
two firſt ſyllables, an actual jambus; t anapai, © 
in its finiſhing, or two; laſtſyllables,/anothery a 
the ſpondee, having a ſtreſs on thegaſt: y llables as 
well as the firſt, may all be admitted. without 
much change in the movement. Wide Mo 
the amphibrach, the inſtances L gavg in dhe begin- 
ning, may ſerve to ſhe how nne ard BE 
is 10 the ambic movement. ie 
5 e alten many 1 alen * 4 
| To 
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e. which ive may gdd numberieſs inſtanchs foul 
& Mikton. Such as, f 

We © + ja Wit wheels | yet hoverTing ver the en 
8 ** drim 

=” par'al| * the rt his I ray, 

. * 2 wide landſcape all the eaſt, &c. 


. E we. find this fgot uſed in three Tucceſſive - 


. ww to the kl, we may 7 the inſtances 

bs alread ven, how aptly that foot may be * 
ploy 1 1 

WE The greaiſllierarſchal ſtandard was to move. 
he ſpondee is every where to be met with. 
Nay "came [ fill. Evening. on, ind twilight 

grey, &. 

PE x b her charming tones, that God':| 
a .& own car, &c. 
® An Stem'd | well pleas'd, | al Ser | but 
4 were not all, 


| Th. 00 of theſe feet, which have 4 

- finnilarfty.in their movement, though they differ 
 Þ fran eich other in number of ſyllables, or in 
| 1 Yoantity, is not ſo hard to be accounted for: but 


| „ there is ſomething furpriſing at farſt view, in the 
fadmiſſion of feet which have a movement directly 
Oppoſtre ſoch as the trochee and dactyl, as they 

dave the ſtreſs on the firſt fyllable; and proceed 
- frohg to weak; or in admitting feet which 
no impreflion at all, ſuch as the pyrtrhic 
alt pig 7 yer, that the matter of fact 
. 8 fo may where in the verſes of 
dur dd poets, — ha ve given ſeveral inſtances of 
1 E * lines beginning with a trochee, a:movement which 
5 n 8 of. But * . 
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has introduced this foot often into other * 
the verſe. Such as, 
That all was loft | back to] the thicket ſlunk * 
Of Eve whoſe eye | rel N tagious fire 
All theſe our notions vain | and {derides— ® 


Shall breathe her anf frſt ] on tally" -_ 
we lend— 


Love no where to be found e 

Of many a coloureg 7 9-0 [ith 

In like manner, wherever . the trochee — _ 4 
r he has occaſionally uſed ia daft „ 


Such as, 


Hov'ering | on wing under the cope vf * 1 

Tim'orous | and ſlothful yet he _pleag be L 1 

Abject and loſt lay theſe|cov' ering : |ihe good * 

Of truth in word mightier | | than they in 4 
arms 


As to the pyrrhic, it is, 26 J before oſagred, 
the foot moſt in uſe aſter 5, iambus. 4 * i 85 


She ſaid, and melting as in tears che lay, „ 
In 5 a | ſoft ſilver ſtream diſſolv'd away. __ 
Pant on thy lip | and tõ | thy heart be reſt— * 
Yu phantom 22 | as ah ca as W. 9. 9 
aps o'er the fence with eaſe 2 

5 W 
and jaid me d e 

Un the | green bank | to look in 70. 2 


4 
clear | 


Smooth lake | that t6| me ſeem'd another ſky. 4 4 
On the| 1 creſt of Satan. * kd .- = 
„ Tou i 
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You ** 7 2 of our beſt poets, with- 

+ finding the pyrrhic every where interſperſed; 
and with regard to the imbrach, if it be — 
only with reſpe& to real quantity, it is of con- 

- # tinuab uſe; but if we conſider it with reſpe& to 
accent, that is a foot of three ſyllables without any 

- 4accent, or as 1 have called it an untrifl. it is ve 
rarely to be und, becauſe a ſucce ſſion of ſo many 
. ſhort ſyllables praccented, would Jeave no impref. 


„ og conſeqyent|y could not be agreeable to 


3 But it may be ſaid, that though 1 have ſup- 
ported What 1 have advanced, with regard to the 
b icon of all thoſe feet into our heroic vere, by 
” - - exWples drawn from our beſt poets; yet the 


* * Ls, 2h is, Whether theſe poets were right in 
* themſe lves in ſuch liberties; and whether, 


* 


F > in ſo of x they haye not offended againſt- the 


VI firſt principles of numbers. For, from what | 

| Havel laid down on that head, it may appear, that 

y of time in the feet which compole the 

upon which .meaſure depends; and regu- 

of impreſſions made at equal diſtances by 

| Paccents, which conſtitutes the movement, are 
eſſential to poetic numbers. And that by admit- 

ting fect into the fame verſe of unequal times, 

Tuch: 4 the ſpondee and iambus, the dactyl and 

tr the former of which conſiſt of four, and 

the ot r only of three times, no regularity of 

Ge d can be obſerved: and as the trochee and 

* the dactyl and anapæſt, are of movements 

diteMy oppoſite, the impreſſions made by the 

accented ſyliables in an intermixture of thoſe feet, 

be at unequal diftances. - 

To this I anſwer, that in my definition of 

nom at ** Ldid not ſay, impreſſions made 

at 
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at equal diſtances, but at dated and W di—u—- 
tances, for the former belongs only to thoſe of the 
ſimpleſt kind. But to render numbers for any 
time pleaſing to the ear, variety is as Mential s 
uniformity ; and it is a due mixture of theſe. wos, 
which conſtitutes numbers of a higher order: in i 
which a new ratio is introduced, both.with regard | I 
to meaſure and movement. With regard to mea- ©. 
ſure in this way, the quantity of each diffint #2 
foot, or portion of a verſe, is not wy 
weighed, but the ſum total of two or et is . 
taken to balance the account. Thus dene of 4 
and pyrrhic united, make up the — of wp * N 
trochees, or of 0 Ban; and where theſe ff 1 
are found in the ſame live, intermixedSwith #® I 
tambics, the time upon the whole is the ſe as © _ 


if the line conſiſted of pure ne. bags 
this line, 4 * #4 


On her | white breaſt 1 a Tackling bt 2. | I 


wore , 


1he firſt portion of this verſe conſiſts of two * 
a pyrthie and a ſpondee, which make Wo 1 the ti 4) 
of two jambics. The ſame may be obſkryed in "v2 
the following inſtance, 


Say firſt, for Heav' a hides nothing: from 1 "*. 
view, | by * 4 
Nor the | deEp 1d [ of hell. | we by 
Sometimes there are two ſpondees cope com- 
2825 by't two ſub ſequent pyrrhics—as | =. bk 
and wild uproar s 
Stood rũl'd | fteod vaſt af in bade con- 
find 1 
SEE al night loog } Fes imo | r0us des [c cant * 3 
ſung. £ 
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3 Sometimes we find the ſpondee and pyrchie alen 
nately intermixed; as in this 
+ 


+ +. Moregls | ridus 10 Finde dread 1 thao bn 
5 a” „ ag tall. 
__ And with —4 7 to. the whole of the quantity 
* of a vetſe, ve are allowed great latitude, both in 
9 and diminutions; becauſe a ſcrupulou 
fm in point, of time, is not eſſential to ys, 
sto the ancients. Firſt, becauſe their feet 
3 . wer@Znficely formed by quantity, and thereſote 
8 exaQneſs of time Was as eflential to them, as to 
P. bars in muſic. Whereas, ours being formed by 
ent, require no more than that the accents 
4 bond be diſpoſed according to rule, to conſtitute 
h rights verſes, without any references at all to 
„ Secondly, becauſe the recitation of the 
35 uſually was, and might always be 
accompanied dy inſtruments; which brought on 
the neceſſity of an exact obſervation of quantity, 
n that the muſical and poetical time might coincide 
A a5 the ſame ſyllables. But we, who recite our 
ES verſes without any ſuch criterion to try the quan- 
= 2” tity by, are under no fuch limitation. It is true 
indeed, the more cloſely a poet keeps to the juſt 
E ” meaſurement of five iambics, the more agreeable 
IJ thefllines will be to the ear, from exactneſs of 
*- proportion: and if in verſification nothing ' elſe 
were to be n. but the mete gratification 
3 of the ear, proportion: ought never to be 
| departed 8 more than in muſic. But there 
is this difference,” between poetical and muſical 
compoſition, that in the former, together with 
the ſounds, ideas are conveyed to the mind; in 
the lader, and are only communicated. In the 
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from the ſeatiments ſo 2 ommunicated; in the 1 £4 
latter, the chief end is, pleaſure ariſing from wi k. 
the ſounds themlglyes. It is obvious therefore, - 
that the one, 4s much mbre ſtrictly bouge by the "nl 
laws which render ſounds pleaſing to the ear, than 1 4 
the other; for wherever in poetry the ſentiment © 4 9 
can receive any additional force or grace, by * | 
receding a little from, the ſtrict rules of compo” 1 
ſition, there the ſeverity of the muſical la 9 1 3 
be relaxed, in favour of thoſe of a ſuperior 8 A 
ture; the end is to be regarded Ah Wy the @ Fo "2 
means; and the intereſts of the underſtanding, to to 
be preferred to thoſe of the ear. This isgwhat is 
called Expreſſion in. Numbers; which is chiefiy go 1 
be perceived in thoſe deviations which are e | 
from the ſtrict; laws, and which,  judicign 7 
managed, give a beauty to verſification, far „ 

rior to the fineſt melodx. 1 
From this deſctiption, it is obvious dos there 4 ' 
are three points chiefly, to be attended to in ver- 
ſification. The firſt is, 10. pleaſe the ear by an 

agreeable flow of verſe, which I call Melody. 

The ſecond is, to relieve the ear by chan 41 
numbers, which might otherwiſe, be ſati 414, 85 

2 continual repetition. of the ſame, melody, how - 

ever fine in itſelf; to which J have given the 

name of Variety., "And the third is, to coplige r 

what diſpoſition of numbers, is beſt ſuited to con- 

* ſentiments and images, in the moſt forgble d 
ana clear manner, to the mind; whether ſuch 9 a7} 
diſpoſition coincide with the laws of the finer 4 
melody, or ſometimes ſtart aſide from them; to 

which I have given the name of Expreſſion.” L 

ſhali now therefore endeavour to explain the laws 

of ſimple melody, under the directioſ of which, 


that 20 the ꝑureſt kind may be obtained. By X. 
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rules, Lach in oe, variety is to he 
governed and reſtrained, without prejudice to the 
lass of the purer melody and what deviations it 
is allow 5 make * thoſe laws, in favour of 
| by ©. expreſſion. © 

Verſe is compoſed 10 feet and ſe; and upon 
nagement of theſe, depend all the +14 

of verſification. To avoid perplexity, 1 
conſider theſe articles ſeparately, and 
afterward conjointly. And firſt, with regard to 
. airs as concerhs melody. Experience ſhews 


_ * ng poſed of pure iambics, have a 
ut as the ſtreſs of the voice, in 
Ae — 5 verſes, is always in the ſame, 
places, that is, on every ſecond ſyllable, ſuch a 
% - . uniformity would diſguſt the ear in any long ſuc- 
4 on, and therefore ſuch changes were. fooght 
a for, as might introduce the pleaſure of variety, 


Without Prejudice to melody; or which might | 
ee.ven contribute to its improvement. Of this, 
I $4 ngture, was the introduction of the trochee to 
3 form the fifſt foot of an heroic verſe ; which ex- 

Periengg has ſhewn us, is fo far from ſpoiling the 
41 * melody, that in many caſes it heightens it. Of 
this Lhave already given ſome inſtances, and mal 

now offer a few more. | 


1 G vile | he. reads 1 but trembles as ; he 

-_—— *.,. writes 

ud . Soft © is thẽ drain | when Zephyr gently 

5 Pan 'ts ön her neck I. and fans ber parting 

a ">... DAE 
as} | oy, ſea 1 ere winds were taught to 


” 4 voiirs * "4 none | to all the ſmiles extends 
easüre or wrong or rightly. ander üs — 
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The trochees which commence theſe lines are i 
4 of different kinds. In the firſt, there is a litle © . 

reſt of the voice after thezfirſt ſyllable of the foot, 

and the ſecond, by a I T N 1 wy | E 

the next foot. As— * 

* 


Soft is the E | ad 
Pants“ on her neck — * 15 "I 
Still as the fea —>— "F 1 
Whereas in the ſecond kind, the whole foot ; is " WM 
completely ſounded, as, | | *. al 


1 | # 
Favours | to none — | 
Pleaſure | or wrong— * 


* — 2 


Now in the firſt caſe, the ear perceives a move- 
ment more congenital to the 1ambic metre, than in 
the other; for,- by the ſtreſs on the firſt ſyllable, . =Y 
followed by a little pauſe, that ſyllable” has Be 
force of a ſyllabic iambus; and the lagter being 
joined to the ſucceeding foot, is to the eat true 
anapzſt ; which, as I obſerved»before, is à con- #g | 
genial foot. By a ſyllabic iambus, I mean a fag - 
- which is much uſed in ſome kinds of Engli 
metre, whereof one ſyllable is ſupprefied, whoſe. 
place is ſupplied by a pauſe, to make out the time 
of two, and fo to preſerve the meaſure. Of this, 
in the four follow ag lines, take as many inſtances. 4 
Sinks | my ſoul | with gloo my pain? 4; 3 j 
See | ſhe ſmiles tis joy | againt ** b 
Swells | a paſſion m | my breaſt? _—- .. 4: of 
Hark | ſhe ſpeaks | and all | is reſt: 
A trochee, we find, may begin a line even wi 
improvement of the melody; but it cannot well 
be admitted into any other part of "the verſe, .. 


without prejudice to it. The reaſons, hat 4 
any other ſituation, it interrupts and ſtops 


uſual movement, by an oppaſre oney wh 
Son =— 
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1 it is Bile firſt | in Abe * it cannot in- 
TTerrupt the movement, being itſelf the beginner 
olf it.” But though it be excluded with regard 10 

melody, it may bg placed in other parts of the 


Til verſe to grefſt advantage, with regard to-expreſ- 
ſion, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 


þ 8 The next change admitted for the ſake of 
Bs vyarieffy, without prejudice to melody, is the in- 
termixture of pyrrhics and ſpondees; in which, 
F two impreſſions in the one foot, make up for the 
has want of one in the other; and two long ſyllables 
I © compenſate two ſhort, ſo as to make the ſum of 
bs + 0 the quaſitity of the two feet, equal to two iambics, 
2 I need only repeat ſome of the inſtances before 
mentioned, to ſhew that this may be done with- 
„out 25 judice to the melody. 
1 On "her | white breaſt | a ſparkling croſs ſhe 
Nor the dẽep tract | of ED" Grit what 
„ cauſe— 
and laid me down. 
the green bank | 10. look | into | the 
r 
| Smooth Jake thit tö 1 me ſeemed i another 
25 ſky—— 


This intermixture may be vcd, al line, 
in any part of the line; and ſometimes two ſpon- 
gaees may be placed together in one part of the 
verſe, to be compenſated by two pyrrhics in 
3 * . as in the inſtances before mentioned; 
. * — rüs'd ſtood vaſt [ inf in itüde | con- 

Shag 58 long | her amo | rous def [ 
9 7 2 „ 
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The next variety admitted is that of e 
phibrach, which may have place in any part of an 


heroic line. Of this L have ay given a 1 
in 4 couplet before quoted 


And many | an am's | röus man'y | 5 ba 4 


Gur | lay 
Which man, Ae "bara! U. bid 200: 64 


many | i da. — 3 | 
In the firſt line of which; we Gab chat all the | 
feet, except the laſt; are amphibrachic, - ” if 
Here it may be objected, that the lee den 
of this foot, neceffarily alters the meaſure. That 
the firſt of theſe lines, for inſtance, having four 
triſſyllabie feet in it, muſt exceed in time a line 
confiſting wholly of diſſyllabic. That an amphi- 
brach conſiſting of ſhort, à long, and à ſhe; 
contains four, times; whereas an rambus: has but 
three: conſequently this verſe, containing four b 
amphibrachs and an tambus, muſt exceed a line 
purely ambic by four times. - 
In anſwer to this, I ſhall only think it necellary- - 
to remind you of the diſtinction I made, between 
the Engliſh and Roman feet. That the latter, 
were wholly regulated by quantity; the former, 
by accent. That the accent with us is ſometimes 
on a ſhort, and ſometimes on a long ſyllable; 
and it is only when the accent is on the long (pl- 
lable, that our feet in quantity to the 
Roman; when it is on a ſhort, they agree in | 
movement only, not in meaſure. 0 
Movement, as I have already explained 155 
regards. the order of ſyllables in a. 33 meaſure, 
their quantity. The- order of ſyllables reſpeQs 
their progreſs from ſhort 2 long, or long to ſhort, 
25 in the Roman; 2 from ſtrong ne 
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weak to ſtrong, that, is from accepted-or- vnae- 
cented (vilaples, as, with us. Thus, the move: 

went ot the, trochee and;datyl, is from: ſong 0 
mort in the Romanſj and from ſtrong toe E fyl- 
lables with us. Of a direct oppoſite, moyement 
ate the iambus and anapæſt; yet * meafure of 


& - the 1a nee trochee, of the. 12 and the 
0p in the Roman feet, is exactly the ſame; 
the former being each made up of a long and a 

ſbort ſyſlable ; and the latter of two ſhort and x 
long, though differently arranged. But as, we 
have duplicates of eac hl fact with us, one agreeing 
exaQly with the Roman both in meaſure and 
movement; the other in movement only, nbi in 
meaſure; ſo we: muſt introduce a double 'fatio, in 

_ conſidering the reſpeQive value of theſe feet. On 
wikich account, whenever 1 ſhalt have occaſion to 
mark the Aiſtinction between theſe duplieates of 
second diſs, & c. for the accentual feet 3, and of the 


3 Nyman terms, trochee, iambus, &c. for thoſe which 


agree in quantity with the Roman And it will 
be neceſſary to bear this diſtinction in mind, 48 ue 
mall ſrequently have occaſion to have (recourſe to 
it. lam nu furniſhed withi:one, in order to 
anſwer the objection made with regard to the4ine 
in queſtion; for, if the four ifeet in that line were 
t ind amphibrachs by quantity; there would he, 2s 
was obſerved, an exceeding of four times in that 

ide z but as they are only ſecond triſſes, chat is, 


a amphibrachs by accent, but in fact, tribrachs by 
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Sanity, the objection falls to the. ground * for 
a trlbrach, conſiſting of three ſhort; is exactly 
equal in time to an iambus, conſiſting of a long 
and a ſhort: Confequentlyy the time of the line 
sie edual to ther of 4 pure iambie. 
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And man'y an am/orous, many a amourgus lay; 


Where you find that the firſt ſyllables bf any, . X 
twice repeated in the line; a am orous, have the 
accent on the conſonant, and are ſhort. If it be 
objected. that the accent on the firſt fyllable f 
the word humourous, is on the vowel; and eon. 
ſequently by my own rule muſt be lang g muſt 
remind you, that this rule was. laid -dowh” only 
with regard to words in their ſeparate ſtate; and 
that it was at the ſame time mentioned, that the 
quantity of moſt of our ſyllables was variable, when 
words came to be arranged in fen 1 pe pending 
chiefly upon emphaſis ; which ſh | be clear, 
when we come to treat of that article. For there 
is nothing in the nature of the vowels themſelyes 
that makes them neceſſarily long, as their 25 
tity depends wholly on our dwelling on thi 
not; and where the ſenſe and the. metre — 1 
that we ſhould not dwell upon them, s müſtt 
always reduce them to fhiort ſyllables: fich Ts 1 
preciſely the caſe. in the above inſtance; for he 
word humourous, having no ſuperiority over. the l 
word amorous, but being exactly on a par with 
it in the ſentiment, ought not to have mote force 
given to it, by dwelling longer upon it than the 
other; and the meaſute too demands that the times . 
of the feet ſhould be equal in both, to ro prevent an 
exceeding of- quantity in the verſe,” On both 
which accounts, to recite this verſe properly, the 
firſt ſyllable of humourous, ſhould be. pronounced - 
in the ſame ſpace of time as that of amorous. 
It is for this reafon, that the genuine amphi- 
brachs by quantity, cannot enter ee Heroic 
line of the firſt melody, as it would occaſion an 
exceeding | in the mea ſure; . ſo that i in forming - 
foot, fue words are to be avoided, whole accented 
fable are not capable of being eee 2 
2 e 
T4 
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| ſhort time; which is the caſe in ſome of our 61 
lables, though in a ſmall proportion with regard 
to the reſt... And in order to give this foot all its 
— 74 it is not ſuficient that the accented ſyllable 
be pronounced in a ſhort time, but it is 
alſo, that thoſe which follow it, ſhould not be of 
a nature togive a check to the freedom and rapidi 
of its motion. Thus in this line, 7 


Roos from their lumber on | chat fie 7 
couch 


ihe derbe triſs (or Engliſh api aſſes ſwiftly 
on, the accented i in fiery running into a ſhort e, 
which forms the next ſyllable, and that followed 


dy a ſhort ſyllable, 2 But in the following 
line, | 
. nile the 1 promis cu [ ous crowd ſtood yet 
| the accented Fyllable, nis, * being * LAU by eu, 
which does not admit of an eaſy union with it; 
and that alſo being ſucceeded by two other fyl- 
lables, ous, crowd, the latter of which is of the 
ſame nature, fo retards the progreſs of the verle, - 
nnd gives it ſuch a bobbling gait, as to reduce it 
to proſe. But this, will be more evident, by 
taking the ſame word, and ſhewing what a dif- 
ference will be made in it, by a ſmall alteration 4 in 

the, letters which follow it. = this line, 


O alienate from God! 1 O ſpir it accurs hots 
the word ſpirit ending in a fingle conſonant, and 
being followed by a vowel, has no obſtruction, 
and is pronounced in the time of a pyrrhic. But 
let tlie ſame word be uſed in the/plural, 
0 alienate from God, O ſpirits accurs'd, 
and we Hud that the addition of the 5 retards the 


Ly F® k m of the. foot and ives length to the laſt 
. 


* 


9 
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ſyllable. And this will be ſtill more perceptible, 

by making the word which follows. is hegin wth 4A 

a conſonant. mſtead of a vowel, - cs. 
O alienate from God! O ſpirits YO 


Where the march of the verſe is ſo ſtopped, — * 
the time neceſſary to put the organs into a poſitibn 
of ſounding the ſyllable pro, after the 2s final of 1 
the word fpirits, as to deſtroy the metre. Ard - 
that this is cauſed merely by the triſſylſabic foot, 
is evident from this; that were the word fpirtts 
reduced to one ſyllable, and pronounced ſprits, "or 
ſprites, the meaſure would be good -es 


O alienate from God! O ſprites profane! : . 


From whence we may conclude, that wherever 
the ſecond trifs, or I rglith amphibrach, is intro- 
duced, it ſhould conſiſt of ſyllables. that maybe 
pronounced in the ſhorteſt time, and followed by. 
ſuch as will not impede its. motion. On which, 
account the a line is deficient in, . T7 


—colour'd-with the florid hue 15 
Of ri hoy: | and ſtarry eyes.. 


Where the quantity in both ſyllables of the tied 
rainbows, will never admit of its being introduced 
into a triſſyllabic foot. But in all the ee 
lines that foot is properly introduced... 5 


Up pb 5 eg evi SIRI tower L 


With em. .c | yer hover 1 ing o'er the ocean's 
brim 
Shot paräl tel to the earth his * ray, 


Diſcover ing in vide landſcape all the k - 
Of Paradiſe, &c. 1 


Their glitter [ ng rents he 2d Ds , 
. Every thing which adds tothe variety, HE: 
rede to the melody of verſification,, pres 
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tit. Quaid enim auribus jucundius peteſi e, quan 

um & varietate mulcemur, nec ayualitate frau- 

dantur © What can be more pleaſingyis the ear 

than to find itſelf ſoothed by variety, without 

5 being robbed. of the pleaſure. of equality? 
The: uſe of this foot in our heroic verſe anſwers 

this deſcription exactly. Its equality is perceived 

in the accent and quantity, correſponding in both 

to the iambus. The accent being ſeated on the 

ſecond ſyYable, and three Dore ſyllables, corre- 

ſponding in quantity to a ſhort and a long. Its 

| _ variety, inaſmuch as it has one ſyllable more thay 

the other, which very circumſtance gives it. an 

advantage, as thoſe feet, which, with an equal 

quantity, exceeds others in ho Ps are on that 

account richer than they, 

But it is not merely in the wriicde of variety, 
that this Foot is to be conſidered as imptoving our 
vel ſification; we ſhall ſee” preſently, when ve 

come io treat of- expreſſion, of what uſe it is in 
that point alſo.» Of which, by the weſs dale * 


. inſtancte 125 | 294 


* Throws! his ſteep fight 4 in man'y jim 6 1 
= 354561 r pitt 5 3": 

„ Ros happily alliphed' zel this abr 0 krpreß the 
kind of motion here deſcribed ! The” foot itſelf 
ſeems to whirlz- the firſt and laſt unaccented ſyl- 
jables, turning round on the middle accented one 

as their axis; and two ſucceſſive feet of this ſort, 
giving a ſeries of ſix ſhort ſyllables, add ar 
amazing rapidity to that ſpecies of motion. 

brows his ſteep light“ in many ſan} ze. 
ry whirl. 


To ew that it is to the ufe of this 800. that the 
. verſe owes its expreſſion, let us change the move · 
1 * the — as thus, nen 
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T htows his ſleep flight, i in many airy. whicls, 


and it is, reduced, 10 figs deſcriptions: inflead of 
that magical power. of, numbers, meh n 1 
the object itſelf to the imagination. Da 3 
Every foot bas, from nature, mene 2 
to itſelf; and it is upon the knowledge and right 
application of theſe, powers, that the art of 1 
painting in numbers chiefly, depends. But ho-ss- 
were we to expect inſtances of this art, fon 
poets, many of v hom have ritten verſes, ay, and 
fine lowing ones too, without once ſuſpecting that i 
metre was 'Eonipoſed* of feet? And ſuch” às did 
know it; ſeem in general only to have ne Ut ry 
names, but to have lirtle acquaihrance wir The! 
natufe/'' For "inſtance; the ve ry 5 we ate now 
ſpeaking of, has been conſideted by all who have 


written on the ſubject, as 2 exiſlence in ; t 
Engliſh numbers; and this vpn. he fame Prin- 'Y 


ciple from which flowed their many other efrours; 
which is, that it was not admitted into the Latin 
rerſification.) "Though there actually exiſts 4 
ſpecies” of poetry dino” us; - whofe feet ate altb- 
gether amphibrachic, as I ſhall hereafter ſtiew ; 
and it is Worthy of pity to ſee What lamentable 
pains they tale to torture theſe fert into anapæſts, 
in order to lupport their rule. 

In conſideting the ufe of theſe feet whk- regard | 
to expreſſion, there will probably be opened to 
you, a New region of poetic numbers, with which 
none of our writers ſeem to have been thoroughly 
acquainted, except Milton; and it is not long 
beiore I ſhall conduct you to it. But. firſt, I have 
a few words more to ſay with regard to meld ; 
and variety, conſidered as coinciding with melody. 

I have ſhe un you that the iambus, and amphi- 
brach by accent, or fecond triff. the ſpondee and 


pyerh: c. 
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pyrrhie, may be uſed in our meaſure with 
latitude. That the trochee may at all times . 
the line, and in ſome caſes, with advantage to the 
melody. There now remains only to add, that 
ihe dactyl may be introduced in the place of the 
4 * having the ſame movement; and the 
a napeſt in the place of the iambus. 

Z From this view we may ſee, what an inex- 
hauſtible fund of ' riches, and what an immenſe 
ee of materials are prepared for Us, . 


= To build the lofty rime- * 


* 


Y Fare. we are not only allowed the * of all = 
ancient poetic feet, in our heroic meaſure, but we 
= have duplicates of each, agreeing in movement, 
E though differing in meaſure, and which make dif- 
ſerent impreſſions on the ear; an opulence peculiar 
1 to our language, and which may be the ſource of 
- a boundleſs variety. We are therefore but little 
S obliged to thoſe gentlemen, who, in the place of 
| ſuch a charming variety, endearour to ſubſtitute 
4 dull uniformity, by. confining our herojc verſe to 
one movement only, even ſhould we conſider 


VP merely the intereſts of the ear in poipt of melody. 
But when we come to {ee how much the power of 
© expreſſion, far the nobler province of verſification, 
A will be affected by it, we ſhall look upon this, not 
N as an attack on eh, but "; the very; and of 
. 0 
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Having treated, in my forms: Leaure, of, 
melody and variety of numbers, I ſhould now, 


enter upon the third article, that of Expreſſion, 
but that it will be neceſſary firſt to take A v1 iow of 
the other conſtituent part of heroic verſe, belore, 
mentioned, under the name of Pauſes. 
. Of the poetic pauſes, there are two ſorts; one, 
denominated. ceſural, the other 1 ſhall. call the; 
final. The ceſural divides the verſe into equal, 9 
unequal parts; the final cloſes it. There may, de. 
more than one of the ceſural kind in a verſe z it is 
evident there can be but one final. 


1 r G 4242 


The ceſural pauſe is known to all 9h any _ 


acquaintance. with the nature of verſe ; ' but the; 
final has hitherto eſcaped the obſervatian of, all 
the writers upon that ſubject. It is for that rern, 
reaſon, that there has not hitherto been given, 37 
adequate idea of verſe, in contradiſtinction 
proſe ; ſince it is the uſe of this final pauſe; kr eng 
on many occaſions, alone marks the difference 
between the two. It is the line drawn between 
their boundaries, which can never be miſtaken. 


whilſt it remains; remove it, and it is ene, 


in many caſes, to diſtinguiſh one from the other, 
Do we not obſerye, that verſe is written. 72 
ſerently from proſe ? Do we not find that in each 
ſpecies of verfification, every line is bounded; by 
the meaſure; that is, muſt terminate When the 
K 5 number 
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number of feet which belongs to the kind of metre 
| is com pleted ? Is not this done to mark the metre 
diftin8ly and is it · to the eye only that the metre 
is to 5 marked? the eye, which, of itſelf, can 
form no judgment of meaſure in ſounds, nor take 
any pleaſure in ſuch arrangement of words ; and 
muſt the ear, the ſole judge of numbers, to which 
Nature herſelf has annexed a delight in the et. 
ceprion of. be left” without any mark to 
point bot the completien of the meafure? If ft 
were indeed a law of. - our verfification, that every 
Ithe ſhould terminate wirh a ſtop in the ſenſe, the 
boundaries of the meaſure would then be fixed, 
and could not be miſtaken: * But when we know, 
that one of the greateſt pet fections in our blank 
herdic verſe; is, that of continuing the ſenſe from 
one line to another, "1 am afraid, in that caſe, if 
there be no'mark to ſhew where the meaſure ends, 
it will be often carried away by the ſenſe, and, 
confounded with it, be changed to pure proſe. 
Let us ſuppoſe a reader, who had never ſeen the 
Paradiſe Loft,” nor known that it was written in 
verſe; and ſet us ſuppoſe, that the exordium of 
bat p cem were given bim to read, Written ite 
bear, as i | 
FAS Of-man's firſt diſobedience, ind thi ſtoir of 
+ that forbidden'tree, whoſe 'mortal taſte brought 
«: death into the world, and all- our woe, with Joſs 
of Eden! till one greater man reſtore us, and* 
* regain the bliſsful feat : Sing heavenly muſe : 
that on the ſecret top of Horeb, or of Sinai, 
.didfſt "inſpire that Shepherd, who firſt taught 
© the cholen ſeed,” in the beginning, how the. 
heavens and earth roſe out of chaos: or if Sion 
' © hilt Refight thee more, and Siloa's brock that 
| "WTR by the orar of God, main 
n . | 6 
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„ voke!thy aid'ts iny adyentur ous bog; th! Fg 
0 ne git intends to ſoar thee the 185148 
c mount, W | it purſues. PVF | ubattempted - 
6 yet in proſe or rhime.” ©. - Fe 

I fancy in Tuch a caſe, that the reader. ould = 
not eaſily find out that this was. verſe, but t would 3 
rather take it for poetical proſe, + 

Yet the metre is undoubtedly 700 40 fag; 
all the laws of Engli iſh heroic verſe. But the 1 5 
hh to'make it appear, ſo, 1 is, that ſame final qv 

of which 1 bave been fp peaking ;, a and with _— 
13; ail of Which, I will. undertake preſenjly ti » I 

ſhew them in their genvine ſhape 'of true, verſes: i 

In anſwer to this it may be aſked, how any ſiop 
can be made at the end of lines whole f ſenſe 1 
in nperfeRt ; 2nd in which, to. convey. the raeanin 
it is necelary that the. concluding word, tho 
be joined unmediately with thoſe which begin ne” 
following line f Wer it "might, ſerve 10 mar, $ 
the meaſure more di inQly, and prone, lth 
melody, yet would | it not confound. the ſenſe? ad 

would it be right to ſactifice the intereſts 0 
uoder ſtanding, to the gratification of ihe eat 

Certainly not. But if ſuch a pause 5 nb * 

made, without at all incerfering, with . 
would not this at once reconcile the e „ 

che ear and upderſtanding, and cloihe VET wit „ 

all its beauty and power? The/ meth hod. 0 doing f 

this, is what I am about to explain,” There = 

two ſorts. of. pauſes, one for ſenſe, and one 12 =” 
melody ; utterly diſtin from e ql other, I. WB 
call the former, e Fg RR 1 > 
mw "The (ntential pan FA e TCM k ale. 
nown to us by the name © flops, and babe | 
names given them and "marks. * w Fitingy.as) 5 


bot, & fem: colon, e and fall op! 1 the 
| nature 
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nature of theſe, however inaccurately, all perſons 
are inſtructed, "when taught to read. But ſo low 
is the art of reading among us, that here it ſtops, 
It has not advanced one ſtep beyond what abſolute 
neceſſity required. Its ſole end hitherto has been, 

to enable perſons to point out the mere meani 
of the words, without which, reading aloud could 
be of no uſe, and even to this end, the means 
have been found very inadequate But the nobler 
and more ornamental object of this art, that of 
moving the foul, and charming the ear, has never 
ſo much as been taken into conſideration. Accord- 
ingly; among many other of its higher branches, 
the article of muſical pauſes, to which verſe is 
indebted for one of its chief ornament-, has been 
„ ee The ceſura indeed has got a name 

wong us, but it is a mere name; for we are 

Mither Taught the uſe of it in reciting verſe, nor 
Has it any mark in writing: and the final pauſe, 
by far the moſt important of, the muſical, has not 
even been dreamt of. The conſequence i is, that 
perſons thus lamely inſtructed in the art of reading 
proſe, and left wholly to themſelves, to acquire 
the infinitely more difficult art of reading verſe, 
without principle, without precept, without ex- 
ple, of courſe fall into a variety of errours. 
© But nothing has puzzled the bulk of readers,. or 
£5 <ividel their opinions more, than the manner, in 
Y which thoſe verſes ought to be recited, where the 
EK  Seoſe does not cloſe with the line; and whoſe laſt 
words have a neceſſary connexion with thoſe that 
0 begin the ſubſequent verſe. Some, who ſee the 
neceſſity of pointing out the metre, make a pauſe 
at the end of ſuch lines; but never e been 
taught any other pauſe but thoſe of the ntential 


rs 7 uſe one of them, and pronounce 3s 
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laſt word in ſuch a note, as uſually accompanies a 
comma, in marking the ſmalleſt, cnember-iof:4 
ſentence. Now this, in the caſe before mentioned; 
is certainly improper-; becauſe they make that 
appear to be 4 complete member of a ſentence, 
which is an incomplete one; and by disjoining thi 
ſenſe, as well as the words, often confound- the - 
meaning. Others again, but theſe fewer; in 
dumber, and of the more abſurd kind, drop their 


voice at the end of every. line, in the ſame note 


which they uſe in making à full ſtop ; to the 
utter annihilation of the ſenſe. Some readers, of 
2 more enthuſiaſtic kind, elevate their voices: at 
the end of all verſes, to a higher note than is 
ever uſed in the ſentential ſtops; but ſuch a con- 


tinual repetition of the ſame high note ag the cloſe - Þ 


of every verſe, though it marks the- metre. 


tinQly, becomes diſguſting. by its monotony; — 
gives an air of chanting to ſuch recitation, 
tremely diſagreeable, to every ear, except that of 
the reciter; who, in general, ſeems highly de- 
lighted with his own tune, and imagines it gives 
equal pleaſure to others. It was to a reader of 
this ſort, Cæſar ſaid, If you read, you ſing; 
and if you ſing, you ſing very ill.“ To avoid 
theſe ſeveral faults, the bulk of -readers hang 
choſen what they think a ſafer courſe, which is, 
that of running the lines one into another, without 
the leaſt pauſe, where they find none in the ſenſe; 
in the ſame manner as they would do in ſentenges: 
of proſe, were they to find the ſame words there: 
ſo diſpoſed ; ; and by this means, they reduce 
poetry, to. ſomething wonſe' than proſe, tolverſs, . 
run mad. In vain to ſuch, readers has Milton 
laboured the beſt proportioned, numbers in 1 A 
Mes. bis order * ene 1955 r his 
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; melody! into diſcord. In vain have Priòr and 
Dryden in the couplet ſought out the riches 
ien z the laſt word, Hurried precipitately from 
is poſt into the next line, leaves no impreſſion on 
theear; and loſt in a cluſter of words,” marks'not 
the relation betwixt it and its correlative, which | 
chiiridiftinguiſhed ſimilar poſts in the verſe had 
givew them. Lou will not wonder, however, 
thai the bulk of readers ſnould eaſily adopt this laft 
method becduſe they have all learned to read 
pruſe : and it Coſts? them no pus 10 read verſe 
e 
But it wade 0 aſked, if this 604 Nan is 
neither marked by an elevation, or depreſſion of 
the voice, how is it to be marked at alt? 
To this the anſwer: is obvious, by making no 
ge at all in the voice befote it. This will 
cientiy diftinguiſh- it from the other pauſes ; 
uſe ſome change of note (precedes the others, 
either by raiſing, or depreſſing the voice; here it 
is only Nbensd o on which account 1 all call it 
the flop of ſuſpenſion”: for it will be neceſſary to 
give it a 'name When we ſpeak of it hereafter; 
and It is ſo little knoun among us, that hitherto 
ibhas neither a name, nor 4 mark in writing; 
Which perhaps is the'very reaſon that it is fo little 
known, For had am): grämmaf ian, after pointing 
out its uſe, ever given it a lame, and a mark in 
writing, it muſt have been as generally known as 
of the other ſtops, at leaf to readers of talle; 
f nee it is of ſuch importance, that it is impoſſible 
to read poetic numbers ptopetly, without the uſe 
| - of it and bet onfiy fo,” but itt is often one of the 
= greateſt ornametits; and gives the taoſ} hore * to 
delivery in preſe too Ferse q ech 212, Brod 
his hte of ' faſpenſion, was the very thing 
wnting te 285 the melody at all times, with- 
out 
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dot inter fering with the ſenſe; -c For the pauſe 
itſelf perfectly marks the bound of the metre, and 
being only made by a ſoſpe nſion, not change of 
note in the voice, can never affect the ſenſe: 
becauſe, as the ſentential ſtops, or thoſe which 
affect the ſenſe, Fave all a change of note; where 
there is no ſuch cries: the ſenſe cannot be 
aſſecle. tg lt 041 fe 

Nor is this the only * gained bn 


bers, by this ſtop of ſuſpenſion; it alſo prevents 4 


that monotone, that ſameneſs of note at the; end 
of lines, which, however pleaſing to @ rude, is 
diſguſting to a delicate ear. For as this ſtop of, 
ſuſpenſion has no peculiar note of its own, but 
always takes that which belongs to the preceding 
word, it changes continually with the mutter, and 
is as various as the ſenſe. - 34,194 

I ſhall now endeavour to illuſtrate this by : 
example; for which purpoſe 1 ſhall chooſe - this” 
ame paſſage of Milton, which I before read into 
proſe, and reſtore_it to its true ſtate of verſe, 
merely by obſerving this pauſe of ſuſpenſion-;; 
which I have accordingly marked at the end of 
the lines, where it was wanting, as alſo the ceſural 
pauſe, in, ne different Parts * you ine aher 
falls. , dl 9 


- Of-raan's firſt diſobedience# And che fair? 9 
Of that forbidden tree,” whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world“ and all. our woe, 

Wich loſs of Eden, “ till one greater man "Ow 
Reſtore us,” and regain the bliſsful ſeat, 
Sing heav'nly, muſe !”. that on the ſecret t 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai” didſt inſpire! ©, ® 

That e 7 who firſt aut ihe 9 f 
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1 - Roſe out of- (es, Or, if Sion bill 
rpg 
flow'd"” - 

25 Faſt by the oracle of God,“ I thence” 
-nvoke thy aid" to my adventurous ſong : 
That with no middle flight” intends to lar, 
Above the Aonian mount” whilſt it purſues" 

Things, unattempted yet“ in proſe or rhime. 

I bave made no other change in repeating theſe 
F lines, but that of marking diſtinctly the ceſural and 

final pauſes. By looking over them, you will 
find, that out of ſixteen, there zre thirteen lines, 
which terminate without any ſtop; and if in the 


* 


ther, it leaves not the leaſt trace of verſe 
Wine; for beſide the loſs of meaſure, through 
wiht of its being marked, the movement is alſo 
on many occaſions wholly changed by this means; 
as you will perceive by repeating the two firſt lives 
in that way— 

Of man's firſt diſobedience | and the | frait 
of | that for | bid den | tr&e, whoſe mortal | taſte 
brought, &c.“ Where you ſee, by not obſerving 
the final pauſe, the movement in all the following 
| feet, is changed From iambic to ane: : whereas 

with the final Pau 


and the fruit“ " 
ee bee tr6e | whoſe You 


ſiſting of iambics. 
And now havi 
regard 
the auſe. | 
coſt P ? a | To 


ſaid all that is neceſſary with 


thee more,” and Stloa's brook, that 


ads wmMowa a — a a ©@ => 


recitationffach a number of lines be run into one 


F the it acknowledges A perfect heroic verſe, con- | 


final, we will proceed to examine 
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To theſe two pauſes I have given the denomi- =_ 
nation of Muſical, in oppoſition tethoſe” of Ee 
ſentential kind; the office of the one, being 't6 ag 
mark the melody, as that of the other, to point 
out the ſenſe. The eeſural, like the final,” ſome 4 
times coincides with the ſentential, ſometiĩimes ce 
an independent ſtate; that is, exiſts where there 
is no ſtop in the ſenſe. In that caſe, it is ena 
of the ſame nature with the final pauſe of ſaſpenſion i 
before n . is Ar en a by” the fame” 
laws. F 7 9 

The ceſura is by NO means efſential e 
the ſnorter kinds of meaſure are without it; and 
many heroic lines, where it is not to be found, are 
ſtill good verſes; It is true, it implies and. 
diverſifies the melody, by a judicious management 
in vary ing its ſituation, and ſo becomes a 
ornament to verſe; but ſtill this is nn 
important office which it diſcharges. Were there 
no ceſura, verſe could aſpire to no higher orna 
ment than that of ſimple melody; but by mgans 
of that, there is a new ſource of delight opened 


in poetic numbers, correſpondent in ſame ſort to 
harmony in muſic; which takes its rife from that 


act of the mind, which compares the relative 
proportions that the members of a verſe, | 
divided, bear to each other, as well a8 to thoſe 
in the adjvininiy lines. In order to fee this in a 
clear light, let us examine what effect this pro». 
duces in ſingle lines,” and afterwards in corn ing 
contiguous lines with each other. 

With regard to the place of the” een ſome 
have contended, and Mr. Pope, among the reſt, 
has expreſsly declared, that no line appeared 
muſical to his ear, if the ceſura were not on the 
fourth, fifth, or ſixth ſyllable of the verſe. Some 
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<3 thark it oh be admit 
into compte gage hpeilio 2; 

There peeds only a little didingaihing, ws 
coneile theſe different opinions. If melody alone 
inge be conſidered, Mr. Pope and others are in 
right, in fixing its ſeat in, or as near as may 
be, to the midgle of the verſe; but with regard 
ta variety and expreſſion, there. is no part of the 
gerſe into which it may not be admitted with 
advantage; as I ſhall ſhew hereafter. At preſent 
I Lſhall examine the ceſura with! regard to melody 
”. only; in which reſpect, I admit, that to form 
lines of the; firſt melody, the ceſuta muſt either be 
at the ad of the ſecond, or of the ey foot, 0 or 

in the middle of the:thirds/ {oh 4 gs 
No- to give examples of theſe ſean Kinds, i. 
Of the ceſura at the end of the ſecond foot. 


Sanur plenteous freams"' 4 various race ſupply; 
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In the pleaſure atiſing from comparing the pro- 


greater laſt; and this order is reverſed in lines 


dee or e 
Round broken ns! claſpingiy twin'd, 4 
O'er heaps of ruin Aale the lately bind.; 4; - » 
all the lines of - theſevſeveral' ſpecies are cera 2 4 4 

tainly of a fine melody, yet they are not qui 

upon an equality in that reſpect. Thoſe which 
have the ceſura in the middle of the third 
are of the firſt order; thoſe which have it at 

end of the ſecond foot are next; and thoſe which . 

have the paplc at 5 uns of, whe: third foot, are =, 

lat. l & enn 
I ſhall 8 to! i pe cauſe of this 


portion which the parts of a whole bear to ak 
other, the more eaſily and diſtinctiy the mind 
perceives the proportion, the greater is e plea- 
ſure: now there is nothing which the mind more 
inſtantaneouſly and clearly diſcerns, than the 
diviſion of a whole into two equal parts, which 
alone could give a ſuperiority to lines of the firſt 
order, over the other two. But there is alſo 
another reaſon fot this preference. In the diviſion 
of the two other ſpecies, the proportion is exactly 
the ſame, if we reſpect quantity only, the one 4 
being as 2 to 3, and the other ag 3 to 2; but'it 'Y 
s the order here which makes the difference. In 1 
lines here the cefura bounds the ſecond foot, 
ſmaller portion of the verſe is firſt in order, the 


where the cefatari is at the end of the third got. 
Now as the latter part of the verſe leaves the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting impreſſion on the gar, 
where the larger portion belongs to the Ute 
of the line, the impreſſion muſt in proportion ve i 
greater; the effect in ſound being the ſamep as 
that produced by a climax in the ſenſe; wherefrone Xx 

part riſes above another. This alſpoccaſions a 


* 


3 Sl whole of the Mes which pro- 
- duces an effe& analogous to what is found in 1 
ſample feet, whoſe final or initial ſyllable make the 
ſtronger impreſſion ; the iambus or: trochee for 
inſtance. And as thoſe feet, are of the nobler 
rr. - whoſe | final ſyllables make the ſtrongeſt 
preſſion ; ſo thoſe verſes, whoſe final portion is 
the largeft, hold the ſame rank ; the one, having 
= the ſame advantage over the other, that the 
= ambus; has over the trochee. On all theſe 
= accounts, the line whoſe ceſura is at the end of the 
ſecond foot, has an advantage over that which is 
placed after the third. But the line which is 
divided by a ceſura in the middle, has an advantage 
over bath; not only on account of the reaſon 

| ere ex but from the ſame principle that 
preference was given to that ſtructure of an 
Lale verſe, which begins with a trochee followed 
2 an iambus ; for a line equally divided by a 
ura, partakes of a beauty of the ſame nature; 
5 — cefura, in that caſe, is always after an 
unaccented ſyllable, and the final pauſe on an 
accented one; and thus it gives "24 air to the 
whole line of a trochee followed by an iambus. 

| We muſt not forget to obſerve, that this very Cir- 
eamiſtance,- that of the ceſura's, in this order of 
nes, being always on an unaccented, and the 
F; nal pauſe on an — ſyllable, is the cauſe of 
8 tauty in thoſe lines, ariſing from a mixture 
tety and equality, which neither of the 
2 orders can boaſt of; as in them, the ceſural 
and? fins] pauſes are both on accented ſyllables, 
Which you will ques rag Nevecire in n 5 
a-cquplet of each order. 
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3. With tender billet-dows" he lights the pyre, 
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the fire. 


1 have ſhewn in what manner the ceſura rm = 
proves and diverſifies the melody of verſe .*, 
now ſpeak of its other more im office, 
that of being the chief ſource o pram in 
numbers. But firſt it will be neceſſary to'exptain 
what I mean by the term harmony, as applied to 
verſe. 

Melody, in muſic, regards obly the fs pre: 
duced by ſucceſſive ſounds ; hers harmony, ftriftly 
freaking the effects produced by different” cos ex- 
iſtent ſounds, which are found to be in cot | 
Harmony therefore, in this ſenſe of the word, 
can never be applied to poetic numbers, of which 
there can be only one reciter, and conſequently p 
ſounds can only be in fucceſſion. When therefore 
apply this term to poetic numbers, I only uſe it 
for want of another word, to expreſs the effe@ 
produced by obſerving the relative proporti 
which the different members of poetic -compo- 
fition bear to each other. And in this figurative 
ſenſe of the word, it has been introduced into arts 
where the ear has no concern. We ſay the har- - 
mony of colours, the harmony in the parts of a 
building, of the human body, xc. And it is only 
ater examining the different degrees of colduring, 
and their ordonance ; 'the different members of a 
building, or the human body; and obſervitig their 
. that we can pronounce "about their 


one view, as a rar 16 — we can 
obſerve the relative proportion which theſe mem. 
bear to each other; or conſequently judge of 
the harmony of the hole. To define therefore 
as preciely #6 poſſible. theſe. terms, according to 
meaning in which I ſhall employ, them, when 
I fp peak of the melody of verſe, 1 mean only 2 
. effect produced on the ear, by an apt 
arrangement of its conſtituent parts, feet, and 
pauſes, according to the laws of meaſure and 
movement. When I ſpeak of the harmony of 
verſe, mean an effett produced by an action of 
e mind, in comparing the different members of 
verſe, already. conſtruQed according to the laws of 
melody, with each other, and perceiving a du 
and beautiful proportion between them. 
The firſt and loweſt perception of harmony, 
ariſes from comparing two members of the ſame 
he with each other, divided in the; manner to be 
ſeen, in the inſtances, before. mentioned; becauſe 
the beauty of proportion in the members, accord 
to each of theſe diviſions, 3 is founded in nature. 
The one. dividing the line into, equal parts, makes 
the Properties of the members as 1 to 1; and the 
r two making it as 2 to 3, or 3 to 2, theſe 
diviſions anſwer exadly to the common and triple 
time in muſic, and therefore are in a muſical pto- 
portion. And as it was, before laid down, that in 
comparing the parts, of a. whole; with Each other, 
e — eaſily and diſtindiy the mind perceives 
roportion, . the; greater, is the pleawre 3 
three ceſuras dividing. the line, the. ong, into 
ual parts, and the other two, into, ee 
F near 
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neateſt to eg * r 24 
ice therefore of Me 42 Neatn => 

The next reeption of harmony in v Aba 
ariſes from the compariſon roo lines "or — a 4 
other, and obſerving the relative proportion —— - = 1 
members; whether they correſpond exactly 10 3 
each other by miar diele, as in the 1 
alteady quoted q or Whether they are-diverſifiedby 1 
ceſuras in different places. A, ĩð 8 


l 2 "Fouth” | firain up the, atning 
85 9 

Ruſh thro? Fe thickets” 40 the valley 
ſweep. 
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Where we find the ceſura of the firſt, line at the 


end of the ſecond. foo and in, the : I 
third foot in be lat, Ns 5 59 f the 3: VU 


12 Ir 1 410 20 


Hang der their courſers; beads": with- eager 
ſpeed, 280 
And earth rolls back" beneath * Aiying 4 
' ee. rte en een 


Here the ceſuraris at the end of the third fook in 
the firſt, and of the ſecond in the latter line. 
The perception. of this ſpecies of harmony, is 
10 ſuperior to the former; becauſe, to the plegs 
lure of comparing the members of the fame line 
with each other, in each line; there is ſuperaddeti 
that of comparing the different members; of the 
different lines, with each othet; and the harmony 
3 enriched by having four njeinbefs of compariſon, 
iaſtead of tao. Phe. pleaſure is ſtill increaſed in 
comparing a. gieater number of lines, and obſerv⸗ 
mg the relative proportion of the couplets-to:each 
other, in FONG af and diverſity: 7 = 
rn 5: io df 1576 ant l 489 4 


3 Fe, Be — — Sloan maids, 

us — 122 and open all your ſhades, 

Where we find that the ceſura is in the middle of 
the-verſe, in each line of the firſt couplet, and at 
end of the ſecond foot, in each line of the 
lat: this produces a ſimilarity in each couplet, 
diſtinctly conſidered 3 -2 diverſity, when one is 
compared with the other; which has a plegſing 
effet: Nor s the pleaſure leſs where we find a 
diverſity i in the lines of each couplet, and a ſimi- 


larity 1 in comparing the couplets themſelves. As 
in theſe 


Not half ſo ſwift” the trembling ki; can fly, 
When the fierce eagle“ leaves the liquid ſky; 
Not half ſo ſwiftly" the fierce eagle moves, 
When thro' the clouds“ he Aus the trembling 


doves. | orgy 


- Theſe two couplets are of a eb harmony, as 

, they afford a variety of compariſons. The lines 

m each couplet differ from each other, as the 

ceſura of the one is aſter the ſecond foot; of the 
other, in the middle. In this, both couplets 

agree, which occaſions a ſimilarity between them; 

but there is alſo a diverſity, inaſmuch as it is 

tte ſecond line in the former couplet, and the 

4 flirſt in the latter, which have the ceſura in the 

IF middle; ſo that im comparing the couplets, we 

. ind it is the firſt and fourth, the ſecond and third 

lines, which agree to each other. And this com- 

pariſon of couplet with couplet, has the - ſame 

advantage over that of the lines of one couplet 

with each other, as the compariſon of two lines 

with each other, has over that of the C 

2 * line. 
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tie is a fol dation ifs, for - Amoſt endleſs 
variety in the harmony ak numbers, conſiſtent 
with the richeſt melody... The ſingle line, admits 
of three proportions. The couplet, according to 
the different modes in which theſe proportions 
may be reſpectively arranged in the different lines, 
admits of ſix more; and the reſpective compariſon 
of couplet with couplet, in the arrangement of 
their ſeveral members, doubles that again. So 
that it would at firſt ſurpriſe one to find that ſo 
many of our poets have fallen into ſuch a unifor- 
mity af metre, when ſuch a variety was open to 
them. 
But the reaſon is, that thoſe poets writ wholly 
from ear and imitation, without any knowledge of 
the principles of metre. Poetic numbers were 
never conſidered by them as a ſcience, nor ver- 
fication as an art. Of courſe, in campoſing 
verſes, their ideas never went beyond fimple 
melody, and the powers of harmony were utterly 
unknown to them. In that caſe; it is no wonder, 
that each gave the 
melody, which happened to pleaſe his ear moſt; 
and made the metre, in which that was to be 
found, predominate in his works. Mr. Pope, who 
knew more of the art of verſification than any of 
his contemporaries, though he ſeems not to have 
dived deep into the ſcience of numbers, had ſuch 
a predilection for the pauſe at the end of the 


ſecond foot, that it ſeems in general to be his 
in which he ſteps moſt at his eaſe ; ' 


poetic gait, 
inſomuch that in different parts of his works, I 
can point out ſometimes tour, ſometimes ſix, nay, 
eight ſucceiſive couplets, in which no other pauſe 
is to be found. And this is one of the chief 
ſources of that monotony, which all readers of 
taſte haye complained- of in his verſes, notwith- 

3 ſtanding 
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 ſtariling ehiffifictneſs of thei 
- richer the melody, the more it is apt to cloy, in 
any long ſucceſſion ol verſes, without * ſeaſonirg 


dy. But the 


of variety. 
Yet, in thoſe inſtances which 1 bes given from 


Mr. Pope, we find all the charms of variety, 


ſuperadded to the fineſt melody; and 1 ſelefed 
them as ſome of the moſt perfect examples in their 
kinds. But one muſt ſearch a long time before he 
can ini many of that ſort in his works. In general, 
his variety ſeems accidental, his uniformity ſtudied. 
Though he reckons the pauſe at the end of the 
third foot, among thoſe of the mufical kind, yet 
he rarely makes uſe of it; the two others, as flat- 
tering his ear more, were generally preferred. 
And in the uſe of theſe different pauſes, he 1; 
remarkably uniform, generally giving the ſame 
pauſe to the tuo lines of the ſame couplet; and 
frequently continuing the ſame pauſe in all the 
lines of ſeveral ſucceſſive couplets. Of which, 
you cannot open upon any part of his works, 
without meeting continual proofs. But in this, as 
in other arts, where the higher delight ariſing from 


equality and diverſity duly intermixed, is not the 
object in view, the lower pleaſure reſulting from 
imple uniformity, takes place. And Mr. Pope, 


who could ſee ſo clearly, and ridicule fo well, this 
defeQive taſte in the plan of his neighbour's 

garden, 
_ Grove nods at grove, each alley has his brother, 
And each -_ platform but refle&s the 
other 


rceive that his own grounds in Parnaſſus, 
were laid out much in the ſame ſtyle. _ 
Having ſaid all that is neceſſary of the diviſion 


of lines into equal, or nearly equal, portions, by 
2 ſingle 
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2 ſingle ceſura, 1 Mall now ſpeak of their diviſion 
into more members than two, by the uſe of more 

than one ceſura. And firſt, a line may be divided 
into three portions by two ceſuras, as thus—= _ 


Unreſpited” unpitied” unrepriev'd. 
Thus fitting” thus conſulting” thus in arms. 


But in theſe, the ceſura coinciding with the pauſe 
neceſſary to the ſenſe, makes no figure as a 
muſical pauſe, nor can be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe 
uſed in proſe; and beſides, as neither ceſura is 
placed in any of the ſeats which were before 
eſtabliſhed as neceſſary to lines of the firſt melody, 
theſe diviſions have nothing in them, flattering to 
the ear. But in the following line, 


And ſweet” reluctant“ amorous delay 


Where there is no ſtop in the ſenſe, and the pauſe 
of ſuſpenſion only takes place after the two adjec- 
tives, the muſical pauſes are obvious to the ear, 
and the verſe is neceſſarily acknowledged. Here 
alſo we find that the ſecond pauſe is in the maſt 
pleaſing ſeat, the middle of the line. In this 
diviſion we are likewiſe ſenſible of the effects of 
diverſity and equality; of diverſity, in the mem- 
bers ſeparately compared; the firſt, conſiſting of 
one foot ; the ſecond, of a foot and a half; and 
the laſt, of two feet and a half : Of equality, in 
perceiving that the two firſt members, are juſt 
equal to the third. And as theſe members are 
ranged in an aſcending ſeries, the ſmalleſt being 
placed farſt, and the largeſt laſt, the mind is ſen- 
hble of the ſame pleaſure which it has in the per- 
ception of a beautiful climax. And this very cir- 
cumſtance it is, which gives a line, ſo conſtrudted, 
advantage over a line which is divided only into 
two portions ; becauſe, to produce a climax, there 
muſt be at leaſt three terms of compariſon ; and 

+ lo 2 the 
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the lines of this fort in which the climax is ob» 
ſerved, have the fineſt harmony. Not but that 
there is another conſtruction of lines of this fort 
very pleaſing, though in an oppoſite direction, in 


which the ſmalleſt member comes laſt ; as in this 
«4:7 arti 


on the ground 
 Outfretch' he lay” on the cold ground” and 
oft“ 


Curs'd bis creation. 


But the pleaſing flow of this line, ariſes, firit, from 
having its firſt pauſe at the end of the ſecond 
foot; next, from the equality found between the 
tecond member and the firſt; and the mind not 
reſting o the laſt member, conſiſting of only one 
toot, as it has no pauſe in the ſenſe, is too atten- 
tive to what follows, and which has a neceſſary 
connexion with it, to obſerve the ſmallneſs of 1ts 
proportion, with regard to the other two. Of 
the ſame ſtructure are two lines which I before 
auoted on another occaſion. 


\ 


Of chiming ſtrings” or charming pipes” and 
| winds 

Of gentleſt gale, &c. 

In duſky wreaths” reluQant flames“ the figns 

Of wrath awak'd, 


In both which inſtances, we find the lain are 
cloſed with words which have a neceſſary con- 
nexion with thoſe of the following line; and | 
doubt much whether, if there were a ſtop in the 
ſenſe at the end of ſuch lines, their harmony would 
not be ſpoiled, as the mind, in that caſe neceſſarily 
' obliged to obſerve the ſmallneſs of the laſt portion, 
would feel an effect ſimilar to that in an anti- 
climax. 


| Ges 
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Great variety may be added to the harmony of 
our verſification, by the uſe of this double ceſufa. 
And yet it ſeems to have been little known to any 
of our poets except Milton; whoſe numbers, free 
from the fetters of rhime, admit a variety of 

' beauties, which the couplet will not eaſily 
receive. | 

There is another mode of dividing lines, we 
ſuited to the nature of the couplet, by introducing - 
ſemipauſes, which divide the line iato four por- 
tions. | 79 

By a ſemipauſe I mean a ſmall reſt of the 
voice, during a portion of time equal to half of, 
that taken up by a ceſura, which may therefore be 
called a demiceſura. As you will perceive in the 
ſollow ing lines, | 


Glows' while he reads” but trembles' as he 
writes. Tz | 
Reaſon the card” but paſſion is the gale. * 
From men their cities“ and from gods' ther 
fanes. | 280 
From ſtorms' a ſhelter” and from heat a ſhade. * 


The proper uſe of ſemipauſes, improves and 
civerſifies the harmony much. The line, by this 
means is divided into four portions, and thus there 
are four terms of compariſon ; and the greater the 
number of terms there are in an equal ſpace, 
the greater is the pleaſure ariſing from compariſon, 
provided the whole, and its parts, can be ſeen 
with equal clearneſs in one diſtin@ view; becauſe ' 
the greater the number of terms compared, the 2 
greater may be the variety of their relative pro- 3 
portions to each other. And the increaſe of | 
number in the terms compared, far from rendering 
ine objects more confuſed, on the contrary, ſerves 


10 
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do preſent them ſtill more diflinQly to the mind 


For the principal pauſe, or ceſora, being ſo placed 
as to divide the line into equal, or nearly equal 
parts, gives it all the advantage which a ſine 
can have that has but one ſuch pauſe; and the 
two ſemipauſes, ſubdividing again thoſe larger 


portions, preſent them in a ſtill more diſtin& view . 


to the mind, than if they had remained entire. 


I think I can make this ſufficiently clear, by a _ 


compariſon. Suppoſe four troops of horſe drawn 
up in a field all in one body; the ſpectator could 
perceive nothing there but regularity and order. 
Suppoſe this body divided into two equal parts, 
with a proper ſpace between them; the eye would 
perceive not only regularity and order, but pro- 
portion; and in comparing the two bodies, would 
ſee that one was equal to the other; but ſtill it 
could have but a confuſed idea of the numbers 
whereof each was compoſed, without further aid, 


- ſuch as is furniſhed by experience to thoſe accuſ- 


tomed to review ſuch bodies. But let us ſuppoſe 
each of theſe bodies ſubdivided into two, with a ſpace 


*between them of half the breadth of the central 


one, and then the eye perceives not only order, 
;egularity, and proportion in them all, but the 
commoneſt ſpectator can judge of their number, 


that they conſiſt of four troops of horſe. And this 


method of dividing them is much more agreeable 
to the eye, than if the ſpaces; were all equal, 


| becauſe of the diverſity of compariſon which is 


thereby introduced; for a ſpeQator, properly 
placed, not only perceives that the proportion: of 
the middle ſpace, is double that of either of the 
other, and equal to them both; but he has an 
opportunity alſo of comparing, at- one look, the 


do bodies divided by the larger ſpite, with the 


oppoſite. 


| boch caſes, inſtantly reſulting from the double 


compariſon, Whereas, were the ſpaces all equal, 
there could be no diverfity in the compariſon; and 
the equality of the bodies and of the ſpaces which 
divide them, could only be perceived in ſucceſſion. 
An heroic line, without a 


Now to apply this. 
ceſura, is like the troops drawn up in one body, 
in which nothing is perceived but order. 


into two bodies, affords two terms of compariſon, 
and of courſe introduces proportion. Semipauſes, 


like ſubdiviſions of thoſe bodies, increaſe the terms 

of compariſon ; z introduce a variety of proportion 

in the times of the one, as in the ſpaces between 
and a double compariſon of two 


the others; 
portions with two portions,” and'each with each, 


in both. While the larger diviſion in each, ill 


gives as clear a view of the whole; and the ſub- 


diviſion aFords a more diſtin perception of the i, 


parts, 
And yet chats? is one / paint. in which the com- 


pariſon will not hold; which is, that the beauty : 


of proportion 1n the diſpoſition of troops, demands 
equality in the members; whereas the higheſt 


ornament of verſification, ariſes from diſparity in 


And it is 
that circumſtance, which has made verſes of this 


the members, equality in the whole. 


ſtrocture, perhaps ſuperior to all others. The 


firſt advantage which it has over others, is, the 


introducing of a diverſity of proportion in the mea- 


ſurement of the pauſes, as well as in the members 
of a verſe: 


and is equal to both: here then is that equality 
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e two. bodies; and each vith esch, divided 
by the ſwaller ſpaces 3 and of finding equality, in 


A line. 
divided by a ſingle ceſura, like the troops divided 


For, the ceſura taking up double the 
'ime of the demiceſura; is to each as two to one, 


Hh 
. 
* 
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and diverſity Found, which ought ever to be 
ſtudiouſly ſought alter. In the next place, a line 
thus divided; affords as many terms of compariſon 
im itfelf, as a couplet does, whoſe lines are divided 
= by a ſingle cefura; and equality and diverſity in 
the members, as well as in the paufes, become the 
. objects of compariſon; as we may not only compare 
the greater with the greater, and the ſmaller with 
the ſmaller portions, but we may alfo compare 


the ſmaller with the en F hus 1 in — 
this line, | * * 


Glows while he reads" but  trembles as he 
writes— — 


We find the principal diviſion is made by the 
ceſura at the end of the ſecond foot; and the 
proportion of the firſt larger member, to the 
latter, is as two to three. Bit in comparing the 
portion of each member formed by the demiceſura, 


we find, in the firſt member, the portions to be 
as one to three—— 


Glows' while he 11 7} 
and in the ſecond as three to three, 
but trembles“ as he writes. 


The diverſity in the portions of the firſt member 
is obvious; and though there. is a ſeeming equality 
in the portions of the latter, conſiſting each of 
three ſyllables, yet there is a diverſity alſo, by 
means of the accent placed on the middle fyllabie 
of the former portion, and on the laſt of the 
latter, 


— but trem'bles“ as hs writes. 


Nor is this the only compariſon to be made in this 
— yy” for CATE order and contigunty make the 
portions 
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portions in the firſt, and thoſe in the latter mem 
ber, the more immediate objects of compariſon 
with each other; yet the oppoſition in the thought, 
naturally obliges the mind to a compariſon of thoſe 

tions of the verſe, which are more diredlyx 
oppoſed to each other as, 


Glows but trembles' 
As he reads“ as he writes“ 


lere then is another. perception of diverſity and 
uniformity.z of diverſity, in N the firſt 
and third member, 


Glows' but trembles' 
of uniformity, in comparing the ſecond and laſt, 
As be reads” as he wiftes“ 


winch anſwer preciſcly to eacif other, both in 
ſyllables and aceent. 

Jo ſhew the happy «fea which fuch a ae 
and uniformity produce, from a compariſon of 
ine conttaſted portions, we need only examine a 
line of ncarly the ſame ſtrudute, with this ſmall 
difference, that the firſt member is divided into 
two equal portions by a ſemipauſe, after the firſt 
foct, and we ſhail ſee how, much of the harmony 


_ 65ofl, 
Reaſon” the card ' but paſſion” is the gale. 


This line is not ſo muſical to the ear as the 
other 8 


Glow? while he reads" but trembles“ as he 
writes, 


And I ſhall endeavour to aſſign ho reaſon of this. 
The latter members of theſe two lines are exactly 
of the ſame ſtru dure — 


2 but trembles“ as he wiſtes 
— i paſcn is the gc 
| = OE conſequent}: 
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conſequently the difference of effe& can be pro- 
duced only by the diverſity to be found in the firſt 
members. And here you may remember, in the 
firſt place, the former determination, that a line 

ning with a trochee, having a reſt after the 
firſt ſyllable, was of a finer movement than one 


whoſe firſt trochee was completely ſounded ; for 
inſtance that this line — 


Pants / on her neck” and fans“ her-parting hair— 
is preferable in melody to the follow ing — 
Pleaſure or wrong” or rightly underſtood — 
And therefore this circumſtance alone, is ſufficient 
to give a preference to the one over the other, 


with regard to the lines in queſtion. But there is 
ſtill a farther reaſon for this, in lines which admit 
the two ſemi-pauſes, where room is given for com- 
. paring the different portions of the different mem- 
bers; becauſe we ſhall find that neither the diver- 
ſity nor uniformity are ſo happily proportioned, 
nor fo ſenſibly perceived in the one ſtruQure, as 


in the other. Thus in comparing the firſt and. 
| third portion in this line — | 


| Reaſon! the card“ but paſſion: is the gale 
Reaſon but paſſion 


The diverſity is not ſo ſenſible between two mi 
' ables and three, as between one and three — 
Glows' but trembles 45 


and in n the ſecond and fourth. mem · 
bers 

the card” is the gale — 
we find no uniformity, but the ſame diverſity as 
in the other two portions ; Whereas in the other 
line— - | ö 


— while he réads“ — while he writes — 
conſiſting 


- 
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calling; each of thiee- ſyllables, the uniformity. 
compen'ates for the ſtriking diſparity in the other, 
and gives a complete harmony upon the whole. 

'l here are feveral other ways of dividing lines 
which admit  ſemi-pauſes, and all beautiful. La 
thoſe two inſtances you find the ceſura is at the 
2 of the ſecond foot; but it enters alſo happily. 

do that ſeat which we had before determined to 
- the beſt, I mean * middle of the line. As 


us * 


From men“ their cities" and from gods! their -Y 


fanes. 


In which we find a new order, and a ee ol 
portion of the parts, introduced by the new 
ceſura, The two larger members of the line, 
are by this means rendered exactly equal; a 
diviſion which has been eſtabliſhed as the moſt 
beautiful. The portions in each member are 
unequal, thoſe of the firſt being as two to three — 
From men their cities“ 
of the ſecond as three to two — 
and from gods' their fanes— 


which has been ſet down as the next muſical : 
proportion. There is an equality and uniformity ,. 
between the firſt and laſt portion of the line © * 


From men'——their fänes 
a5 alſo between the two intermediate portions ; 
their cities“ and from god's | 
but there is alſo a diverſity, as the ſecond portion 
has its accent on the ſecond ſy llable, and the third, 


on the laſt. The oppoſed portions in the different 2 
members. 4 


From men and from god's f 


9 


Their eit'es their lives Barat. 3 
are, of 


= 
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are, the former, unequal in ſyllables, uniform' in 
accent; the latter, diverſified in both. When 
we conſider beſides, that here is another difference 
introduced, by placing the ceſura after an unac- 
cented ſyllable, while the two ſemipauſes are after 
ſuch as are accented; we ſhall find ſuch a large 
ſund of that variety, which we have confidered as 
ſo eſſential to harmony, as ſeems to give this 
ftruQure of verſe the preference to all, except that 
which I have before placed in the tirit rank. And 
this is the beſt manner of apportioning lines, wheſe 
ceſura is in the middle; for in the following di- 
viſion, | 
Spreads undivided" operates unſpent 


the parts are too diſſimilar, and there is wanting 
a fufficient degree of equality and uniformity, in 
other reſpeQs, to compenſate for the diſproportion 
of the parts, in order to furniſh out a pleaſing 
harmony. And that this is the caſe, we may ſee 
by comparing this with another line, divided ex- 
actly in the ſame manner by the pauſes. | 


Rides“ in the whirlwind” and direQs' the ſtorm. 


Where we find the only difference between theſe 
lines, is, that in the laſt, the accent is upon the 
* ſyllable of the two latter portions — 

5 and direc'ts' the ſtorm: 


which produces a uniformity wanting in the other; 
where the accent 1s upon the firſt ſyllable of the 
former portion, and on the laſt of the Maier — 


op'erates' unſpent' : 
But there is another diviſion of lines of this ſpecies, 


vefy harmonious from the diverſity and uniformity 
of its parts, as thus 


Bold' as a hero” as a. virgin' 1 2 
| Where, 
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Where, in comparing the portions of each mem 
ber, we find the difference between them to be as 
one to four; and in ſuch a diſproportion, there 


can be nothing muſical in either membetty. con- 
{:dered ſeparately ; but to compenſate for this 
inequality in the portions, the two members are 
exadly equal; and the oppoſed portions alſo in 
the different members are the ſame — | 


: Bold' mild“ ri — + . 
as a hero“ as a ViIgin., a ole! 
Ard yet in this uniformity there 15/a-diverſity, as 
the ſmall portion begins the firſt member-— ea 


Bold” as a hero“ | | 
2nd * 4: the laſt n 
| as a virgin' mild. & 


And the two intermediate portions, agreeing 
exaQly in the number of ſyllables, and the ſeat of 

the accent, there is perceived a pleaſing ſymmetry . 

in the whole, Theſe are .perhaps the only beau- 
tiful ſtructures of lines of this order, where the UH 
ceſura is in the middle; but where it is after the 4 
ſecond foot, there are biher diviſions of the line 
which produce a fine melody, though not ©. 
agreeable a harmony as thoſe. before mentioned. 
In that caſe, the ſecond ſemipauſe may be at the 
end of the third foot; as : 


Favours' to none” to all' ſhe Os Amer Hh | 
or at the end of the fourth, ass 

Olt' ſhe rejects“ but never once“ offends— 

Theſe lines have not ſo much variety, nor 
conſequently ſo rich a harmony as the others 


before quoted; but where a greater diverſity in | 


the portions f formed by a ſemipauſe in the middle 
of 
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Having ewn the great variety which may be 
introduced into lines of this order, and the ſupe- 
riority they have over others that are without 
ſemipauſes, from their containing within them- 
ſelves. as many terms of compariſon as are to be 
found in a couplet, whoſe lines are divided by a 
ſingle ceſura; I will now ſhew what effects are 
preduced by two ſucceſſive lines, or a couplet of 
this ſtruQure. It is evident, that ſuch a couplet, 
is ſuſceptible of a much richer harmony than any 
other, both on account of the greater number of 
terms to be compared, and the confequential 
variety of proportions which they bear to each 
other. Ihus in this couplet — | 


Favours. to none” to all' ſhe ſmiles extends, 
Oft ſne rejeAs* but never once' offends. | 
In comparing the members we find that they are 
equal in both, the lines being each divided, by a 
ceſura at the end of the ſecond foot. But! in com- 
; paring the portions, we find them different in 
members. The firſt portion of the former 
line conſiſts of two ſyllables, as does alſo the 
ſecond; the firſt of the latter, of one; the ſecond, 
of three: the firſt portion of the latter member of 
the firft verſe conſiſts of two ſyllables, and the laſt _ 
of four; the firſt portion of the latter member of - 
the ſecond verſe, donlits of four, the laſt of two 
ſyllables. It is ſufficiently obvious, without pro- 
ducing inſtances, what a variety of harmony ſuch 
couplets are capable of, from the various mixture 
of the differently conſlrudted lines which have 
been before enumerated. "I ſhall only make two 
obſervations; 
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obſervations; one is, that in ſome. caſes an exaQts 
correſpondence i in the members and 1 of the 
two lines, is a beauty; as _ 


Warms / in the fun” e in the 
Glows' in the ſtars” and bloſſoms in the trees. 


But care muſt be taken not to continue this beyond 
one couplet, otherwile the too great uniformity 
- would diſguſt ; and therefore Mr. Pope has happily 
laced after this couplet, another whoſe lines are 
of the ſame claſs, but differently divided— - 


Lives“ through all life” extends through all 
extent, 
Spreads' undivided" operates unſpent. * 


Theſe lines are of a different ſtructure from thoſe 
in the preceding couplet, as alſo from each other, 
which compenſates the uniformity in the former, 
and ſets it off. 

My next obſervation is, that uus which n; 
rately conſidered are not found of the fineſt har- 
mony, may produce it when oppoſed to each other, 
and compared in the couplet. Which is the caſe 
in the one laſt quoted, where we perceive a fine. 


$42 þ 1 


harmony in the couplet, that is not to be found in E 


either of the lines ſeparately conſidered,” as has 
been already ſhewn. When therefore we conſider 
that all the poffible diviſions of lines of this ſpecies, + 
may be introduced in this way to advantage, it is 
needleſs to obſerve how much this may contribute 
to the variety of harmony; and how- much that 
may be ſtill increaſed, when ſucceſſive couplets, 
inſtead of lines, are compared with each other. 
What I have advanced upon this ſpecies of 
verſe, will contribute to ſolve a poetical problem, 
thrown out by Dryden as a crux to his brethren; 
and which, though often attempted, remains to- 
; this 
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ticles of melody and harmony, we are now 


ſyllables is regulated by the accent. 
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this hour unexplained : and that is, to account for 
the peculiar beauty of that celebrated couplet in 


Sir John Denham's poem on Cooper's Hill, where 
he give deſcription of the Thames 
Tho' deep! yet clear” gentle“ yet not 
Aaull, 
Strong without rage“ 


without  o'erflowing 
full. 


In which the chief beauty of the verſification lies 


in the happy diſpoſition of the pauſes and ſemi- 
pauſes, fo as to make a fine harmony in each line, 


when their portions are compared, and in the 


couplet, when one line is compared with the other. 
But this ſolution could never occur to thoſe who 
never once dreamed of the demi-ceſura, and the 
happy effects which it may produce in verſe. 
Having fa:d all that is neceſſary upon the ar- 
pre- 
pared to enter upon the laſt and moſt capital branch, 


that of expteſſion; which ſhall. be the ſubject of 


my next lecture. 

Preparatory to which, it may not be improper 
to recapitulate the chief heads of what has been 
hitherto delivered, in order to aſſiſt the memory, 


Z and thereby render what is to follow more eaſy 
to be apprehended by the underſtanding. 
_ verſe is compoſed of feet like that of the ancients, 


Engliſh 


with this difference, that ours are formed by accent, 
theirs by quantity. It is not but that we have 
quantity too, but theirs was immutably fixed to 
the ſyllables of their words, ours is variable. In 
words ſeparately pronounced, the quantity of the 
When the 


accent is on the vowel, the ſyllable is long; when 


on the conſonant, ſhort. All unaccented ſyllables 


are ſhort. When words are arranged in ſentences, 


the 
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the quantity of their ſyllables depends upon the 

relative importance of their ſenſe; of which the 
emphatic word in each member of a ſentence is 
the regulator. Our accent does not comiſt in a” 
change of note, but in ſtreſs ; and may-beexhibited- 
in a monotone, like movements beat on a drum. 
Yet we have variety of notes in ſpeaking, but 
theſe notes are not affixed to words, but to ſenti- 
ments, and change with them. The regulator of 

theſe, as well as of quantity, is the emphatic 
word; which, like a key note, gives the tone and 


proportion to the reſt. We may uſe alhthe eight 


poetic feet in our heroic verſe; but, in order to 
produce verſes of the firſt melody, the triſſyllabie 
feet ſhould be formed by accent, not quantity; 
that is, ſhould contain no ſyllable neceſſarily long, 
in order to preſerve the meaſure. - Though, for 
the ſake of expreſſion, even theſe may be employed, 
as they are by no means incompatible- with the 
principles upon which verſe is conſtruQed.. That 
we have duplicates of the poetic feet, according as 
the accent is ſeated on a long or ſhort ſyllable,” and 
theſe feet produce different effects. 
Numbers conſiſt in certain impreſſions made on 
| the ear, at ſtated and regular diſtances, ſo as to 
anſwer a proportionate and perceptible meaſure- 


ment of time. The Joweſt ſpecies is when a 


double ſtroke of the ſame note is repeated at 
equal diſtances. Next to 'this, When the ſame 
double ſtroke is repeated, but in ſuch a way, that 
one of the ſtrokes makes a more ſenſible impreſſion 
on the ear than the other, by being more forcibly 
ſtruck. In the former ſpecies, the notes being in 
every reſpect the ſame, admit of no proportion of 
ſound, but of pauſes only; here meaſure: of 
ound is introduced from the relative degrees of 


loudneſs a 
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* loudneſs or ſoftneſs. Movement alſo takes place 
from the progreſſion of thoſe ſounds, whether from. 
loud to ft, or from ſoft to loud. But ill theſe 
mambetgo not beyond 2 monotone, and may be 
_ exhibited on a drum. Meafure and movement are 
here deſined. Meaſure expreſſes the proportion 
of time both in ſounds. and reſts. Movement, the 
progreſſive order of ſounds, whether from ſtrong 
to weak, of vice verſa, , 
The third ſpecies, is where a variety of ſounds 
is introduced by high or low notes, flats or ſharps. 
This Jpecies- is on a footing with the former. in 
point of meaſure, but has the advantage of it in 
movement; as the progreſſion may be made not 
only from loud to ſoſt, but from high to low, 
from flats to ſharps, Cc. and vice — This 
ſpeciĩes may be ſhewn' on ſuch: ſtringed inſtruments 
as do not prolong the notes. The laſt and higheſt 
order is, where the notes can be prolonged at 
pleaſure, and in which therefore a proportional 
meaſurement of time can be made in the ſounds 
themſelves. Tbis ſpecies. may be exemplified on 
the organ, violin, human voice, and all wind 
inſtruments. So that Engliſh verſe, though com- 
poſed w holly of 'accented feet, without regard to 
quantity, and repeated in a monotone, would {til} 
be of the ſecond: order of numbers, though it 
cannot aſpire to the chird or fourth, without warieiy 
of notes, and quantity in the ſyllables. That we 
have both; and from the conſtitution of our lan- 
guage, which affords us duplicates of feet, we 
unite all the powers of ſtringed and wind inſtru- 
ments. That the way of reducing theſe dupli- 
cates of feet to equality of time, is by reſt, as in 
muſic z the larget uoportion of pauſes, .compen- 
1 . 1 the ſmaſſer proportion in the ſounds. 


Poetic 
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Poetic feet correſpond to bars in muſic, and a 
certain number of thoſe feet, like bats, united, 
and divided. by meaſured pauſes, conſtieuſ 
and verſe, Thus feet and pauſes are the nf. 
ent parts of verſe, The iambic is the only foot 
of which an entire heroic line can be compoſed. 
Thoſe which are the moſt congenial to that foot, 
find the readieſt admittance. As the movement of 
that foot is from weak to ſtrong,” and the ſtreſs of 
the voice is on the ſecond or final ſyllable,” thoſe 
feet which reſemble it in any of thoſe circum- 
ſtances, are the moſt 
2mpbibrach, having the ſtreſs on the ſecond; the: 
anapæſt, on the laſt; and the fpondee having 
a ſtreſs on the laſt, as well as the firſt: ſyllable, 
eaſily find place, "Thoſe, whoſe movement is in 


an oppoſite direction, are not admitted but under 


certain reſtrictions. The trochee, in a time of the 
friſt melody, finds place only at the beginning. 
The pyrrhic and ſpondee may both be introduced. 
into any part of the verſe. Two ſpondees together” 
in any one part of a line, may be compenſated by 


two pyrrhics in another. The amphibrach finds 


admiſſion every where. The dactyl may ſupply 
the place of a trochee, the anapæſt of an iambus. 


When a trochee begins a line, if the foot be 


divided by a ſyllabic pauſe, or reſt after the firſt 
ſyllable, it has a better effect than if ſounded” 
entice. Melody, harmony, and expreſſion, are 


the three great objects in poetic numbers. To 


theſe the 2 management of pauſes, the 
other conſtituent part of verſe, is not leſs necef- 
ſary than that of the feet. Pauſes are of tw» 
ſorts, ceſural and final. 'The-ceſural divides the 
verſe into equal or unequal paths 
it, and marks the meaſure. The ſtop of ſuſpen- 


ſion, © 


congenial to it. Thus the 


the final cloſes 


_—— 
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ſion, a common name to both, is neceſſary on 
many occaſions: to point out the metre. The 
ceſura q not eſſential to verſe, but a great orna- 
ment to it. It improves the melody, and is the 
chief ſource of harmony. By melody, is meant, 
a pleaſing effect produced on the ear, from an apt 

arrangement of the conſtituent parts of verſe, 


according to the laws of meaſure and movement. 
Buy harmony, an effect produced by an action of 


the mind in comparing the different members of a 


verſe with each other, and perceiving a due and 


beautiful proportion between them. The ſeat of 
the ceſura, in order to form lines of the firſt 
melody, is either at the end of the ſecond, or the 
third foot, or in the middle of the verſe. That 
in the middle, as it divides the line equally, is the 
moſt beautiful. The other two divide the line 
into unequal parts, ſimilar in their proportions, 
different in their order; as the larger portion of 
the line is placed laſt in the former, and firſt in 


the latter. This produces the fame effect in the 
whole of the verſe, as the different diſpoſition of 


the ſyllables does in the feet; and the firſt ceſura 
in this way, has the ſame advantages over the laſt, 
that the iambus has over the trochee. The firſt 
and loweſt. perception of harmony, ariſes from 
comparing the members of the fame line with each 
other. All the above divifions produce a harmony 
of this ſort,” the members being in a mufical pro- 
portion, either as one to one—two to three — or 
thtee to two. The next degree ariſes from com - 


paring the members of a couplet, or two con- 
_ trguous lines; and the laſt and higheſt; from com- 


paring thoſe of two couplets, or a greater number 
of ſucceſſive. lines ln this way, the compariſon 
of lines variouſly apportioned by the' different mw 

| | | : 
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of the three ceſuras, may be the ſource of an 
infinite variety of harmony, conſiſtent with the 

fineſt melody. This is ſtill increaſed by the intro- 

duction of two ceſuras, and much more by that 

of ſemipauſes. The ſemipauſes double every 

where the terms of compariſon; give a more 

diſtin view of the whole and the parts; afford 

new- proportions of meaſurement, and an ampler 
ſcope for diverſity and equality, thoſe ſources of . 

beauty in harmony. 

Having thus brought into a narrow compaſs all 
the moſt material points relative to the mechaniſm 
of Engliſh verſification, you will the more readily 
become maſters of them, and be the better pre- 


pared to accompany me during the remainder of | 
the courſe. 


LECTURE 


1 
* * 
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tos this leQure, 1 propoſe to treat of the laſt 
and moſt capital branch of poetic numbers, Ex- 


Preſlion. _ By. Expreſſion in numbers, I mean, 


ſuch a choice and arrangement of the conſtituent 
parts of verſe, as ſerve to enforce and illuſtrate the 
thought, or. the ſentiment. As the main objed 
of all diſcourſe, whether in proſe or verſe, is to 
communicate thoughts and ſentiments, this part of 
numbers, which has thoſe for its immediate ob- 
ject, holds a ſuperior rank with regard to the 


others, proportioned to the 2 of its end. 


Melody may be conſidered as a gratification merely 


ſenſual. Harmony exerciſes one faculty of the 


mind, that of comparing; and the effect reſulting 
from the obſervation of beautifully varied propor- 

tions, may be. conſidered as a pleaſure, partly 
intellectual, partly ſenſual; as the principal ſub- 
ject about which the mind is employed, is matter, 
not thought; ſound, not ſentiment. But when 


the chief object of contemplation is thought, or 


ſentiment, not ſound; the ſoul recogniſes with 
more alacrity the congenial ſubject, which pecu- 
liarly belongs to her; and the pleaſure reſulting 
from ſuch contemplation, as it is more ſpiri- 
tualized, is more refined. 

Having here made a diſtinQion 1 thought 


and ſentiment, and thoſe terms having often been 
conſidered as ſynonimous, it will be neceſlary, 


before 
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before I proceed, to explain the different meanings J ; 
which I annex to them. By thoughts, I mean 
merely ideas, which are the obje@s of the reſſet- 
tive faculty of the mind. By ſentiments, I mean 4 2 
ideas accompanied by emotions, which proceed 
from its ſenſitive. power. The effects of thoſe 
emotions have ſuch an affinity to bodily" feeling, 

that they often paſs under the ſame name, and 

are called the feelings of the mind. There are 

ſome ideas, which the mind can contemplate cali 

and unruffled. There are others, which cannot 

be preſented to it without cauſing emotions, When 

the mind is greatly agitated by theſe ideas, and 


the emotions are perceived to be violent, they ate 
called paſſions. As theſe have an intimate con- 


nexion with morals, their nature has been much 
treated of in this philoſophical age, and immenſe 
pains have been taken to deſeribe, define, and 
diſtinguiſh them by fuitable names. But ſo o 1 I 
is the ſtate of the liberal arts among us, in ſpite 
of all our vanity on that head, that all the finer 
emotions, to which thoſe arts are chiefly indebted ⁵⁵ 
for the pleaſures they afford, are not oniy undiſ- 
tinguiſhed from each other by different ipecies-; _ 
but even the generic diftinQion between them and if 
the paſſions, has been overlooked, till it was very * | 
laely pointed out by the abun: Author of 
Hlernents of "Criticiſm. er 4 
He defines an emotion to 1528 ieee, 

or agitation of the mind, when it paſſes away 
without raiſing deſire; and when deſire is, raiſed, 

| the motion or agitation is denominated a puſſion. 
By deſire, he means that internal impulſe Which 
makes us proceed to action. As there can be mo i 
action without antecedent deſire, ſo to rt 
action, that deſire muſt have an object. But | 


- 
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: emotion, a been accompanied by deſire, muſt 
have a cauſe, though it cannot, properly peaking, 
be ſaid to have an object. 
This is the manner in which he Saas vin; | 
but he was a good deal puzzled to make out this 
diſtinction, where he ſays, If now an emotion 
. *-be ſometimes productive of deſire, ſometimes 
not; it comes to be a material inquiry, in what 
= —* reſpeQ a paſſion differs from an emotion. Is 
4 * in its nature or feeling diſtinguiſhable 
from emotion? I am apt to think there muſt be 
"+ © diſtinétion, when the emotion ſeems in all 
© caſes to precede-the paſſion, and to be the cauſe 
or occaſion of it. But after the ſtricteſt exami- 
* nation, I cannot perceive any ſuch diſtinction 
between emotion and paſſion.” The difficulty 
ſeems to me to ariſe from this; that he was 
labouring to oppoſe the generic, to the ſpecific . 
term. Whereas, had he divided the genus into 
ſpecies, giving a name to (ach, the oppoſition 
between the ſpecies would have been manifeſt. 
Thus, had he uſed the generic term Emotions, to 
—— all ſorts of agitations of mind; and then 
divided theſe into ſuch as are attended with deſire 
of action, by the name of paſſions ; and into ſuch 
as have their ultimate end in the agitation itſelf, 
and are afterwards quieſcent, giving them another 
name, that of affections for inſtance; the generic 
-and ſpecific difference in the uſe of the three 
terms, would at once be manifeſt. And affection, 
Ggnifying an effect produced by the mind's being 
ſimply affected, without reference to any thing 
conſequential from it, may be aptly enough op- 
poſed to paſſion, which implies a conſequential 
deſire of action. But this is not the only inſtance, 
in which men of the acuteſt parts find themſelves 
ere ge at 
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at a loſs, in treating of the yet recent critical art 
among us, through the want of a ſufficient number 
of proper terms to mark their diſtinctions. And 
no Where is this defect more ſenſibly fe, than in 
trying to treat of emotions, or rather that ſpecies 
of them which I have diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of AﬀeQions, thoſe finer feelings of the ſoul, 
which ſeem too delicate for the inſpection of our 
mental anatomifts. The other ſpecies of emo- - a 
tions, known by the name of Paſſions, has indeed 
been treated of with ſufficient accuracy; agg it is t 
on that account that poetical criticiſm abounliWwith 
precepts on that head; though this be but an 9 
accident in poetry, belonging only to ſome kings. 
while its more extenſive province, that of raiſing * 
the finer emotions, or affections, and which of 
belongs to all poetry in general, has been over- 
looked. Emotions to the mind, are as neceſſary 
a5 exerciſe to the body; and when they are Hot 
of a painful kind, or too ſtrong, are always at- 
tended with delight, though in different degrees, 
according to their ſeveral kinds. Now, poetic . 
numbers keep the mind in a conſtant ſtate of 
gentle agitation, by a continued ſeries of emo= * 
tions, reſulting from their mechanical pes inde- AJ} 
pendent of thought. 

To your rationaliſts, who refer all power to the 
intelleAual faculty only, it may ſeem a ſtrange 
paradox, to talk of emotions raiſed” in the mind, 
independent of thought; but I would aſk them 
whether fine muſic dees not excite a variety of 
emotions in the mind ; and that of the inſtramen- 
tal kind at leaſt, certainly conveys no ideas, nor 
operates by thought, but excites fecling by its T ; 
immediate energy. Of the ſame nature are The: 
emotions en by the meghanical part of 2 
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numbers; which differ from thoſe of the mufcal 
kind, in circumſtances, not in eſſentials. They 
both have one common matter, which is ſound; 
and one cammon modification of matter, which is 
meaſure MMproportion i in ſound. They differ, in 
that the one is inarticulate, the other articulate 
ſound ; and this difference is reconciled in vocal 
muſic. Now we are acquainted with nothing 
external, which has ſo great a power of ſtirring. 
the mind, and conſequently of exciting motions, 
as ſound; and the produced emotions correſpond 
al w the nature of the ſounds that produce 
them. Rough, boiſterovs, and irregular ſounds, 
a trguble, agitate, and diſorder the mind, and cauſe 
difſagreeable emotions. 'I hoſe which are ſmooth, 
gentle, and proportioned, excite emotions of the 
reeable kind. ö 
From this view we may ſee, what an inexhauſ- 
tible ſource of pteaſure poetic numbers may prove 
to the mind, from the infinite variety of emo- 
tions which they are capable of exciting in it, of 
the gentler and more delicate fort. 
It is certain, that where there is no emotion, 
there can be no pleaſure. Ard where the emotions 
are too viclent, and produce paſſion, they are 
always attended by pain, till the paſſion be gra- 
tified; and immoderate gratification, by diſguſt. 
But in the pleaſures ariſing from the gentler em 
tions, the mind is conſcious of a purer ſort of 
celight, unmixed with pain, and who continu- 
ance is not followed by ſatiety. lt is exerciſed 
without danger of fatigue; and maintained in a 
ſtate of tranquil happineſs, equally removed from 
_— of paſſion, and the laſſitude of 
ingion. Ard thee are chiefly the good effects 
produced by the cultivation of the liberal Th . 
ubm, 
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which, poetry 1s confeſſedly the firſt. 1 ſhall now 
new how admirably it is calculated to anſwer 
| theſe ends, even by the mechaniſm of poetic 
numbers. And firſt I ſhall begin wit 
nor, in ſo doing, ſhall J loſe ſight of our principal 


=. 


he feet; 
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object, expreſſion; as I ſhall ſhew that each foot 


is, in its nature, more peculiarly adapted to one 
ſort of expreſſion, than another. 
experience, that thoſe feet, terminated by the, 
moſt forcible ſyllable, make a ſtronger impreſſion. 
on the mind, than thoſe which commence 


We know from 


it. 
Thus, the iambus is a more powerful foot the 
trochee ; the anapæſt, than the daQyl. A foot, 


in which there is no ſtreſs on any ſyllable, can 


make no impreſſion ; and conſequently is in- 


capable, of itſelf, of forming a verſe, or marking 


any continued movement ; ſuch as the pyrrhic and 


tribrach. They require therefore, io be mixed 
with other feet, and particularly the ſpondee, 
whoſe double impreſſion compenſates for their 
want of one. The amphibrach, having a ſtreſs 
on the middle ſyllab'e e, is an amphibious 


footy 
{ſurveyed one way, in its two firſt (ylables, N 


an iambus; another way, in its two laſt, it is a 


trochee : but the trochee cloſing it, 
ſprightly movement, which makes it more adapted 


gives it a 


to comic than ſerious meaſures: and yet its firſt. 


jiambie movement, prevents it from being wholly 
excluded from the ſerious, wherever the ſubject 
will admit of a more lively air. The fpondee; 
making two equally ſtrong impreſſions,” by two 


{yllables of equal. ſtreſs, is not ſo forcible as the. 


11mbus ; 
let off by contraſt with the preceding weak 
but at the ſame time, from its CY it b 
more grave and ſolemn. And the daQyl, ending 
N 


the ſtrength of whoſe, final ſyllable, 4 
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3 in two weak ſyllables, is too rapid in its motion, 
unleſs tempered by the more ſober ſpondee : for 
which reaſon, we find theſe two feet blended in 
the 9, aha verſe. The ſpondee alſo is 100 
uniform 1M its parts, to make an agreeable move- 
ment ofgitſelf ; as variety is neceſſary to that, and 
therefore requires the mixture of other feet. Thus 
we find, that there are four, out of theſe eight 
feet, which cannot, of themſelves, conſtitute an 
ſpecies of verſe. The dad yl moves too rapidly; 
the ſpgrdee too lowly and uniformly; the Pyrrhic 
and rach, as making no impreſſion, are inca- 
pable of forming any movement. Thus verſe is 
_ neceſſarily reduced to four ſpecies; trochaic, 
iambic, amphibrachic, anapæſtic. I ſhall now 
give you ſpecimens of theſe ſeveral kinds of verſe, 
which will at the ſame time point out their differ- 
ent properties and powers. 


Firſt, of the trochaic. 
Soöftly [ ſweet in Ly dian | measures 
Soôn he | fo6th'd his | ſöul to | pleas/ures 
ar he | ſung” is | toil and | trouble 
Mon'our |. bur' an | emp'ty | bub'dle 
Never | en'ding | ſtill' beginning 
Fighting | ſtill” and | ftill' def | troy'ing 
If“ the world' be | worth' thy | winning 
Think O | think' it | worth” en Þoy'ing 
Lovely Thais | fit's be | side thee 
Take the | good the gods' pro f vide thee 
| Here the trochaic movement is admirably fuited 
to the gaiety of the ſubjeA ; but in the ſame ode, 
when the ſentiment required a more forcible ex- 
14 ion, the author uſes a more torcible foot, the 
us, or 9 ne iambus as thus: 
'Sooth'd 
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Sooth'd with | the forind | the King [ grew 


vain, 

- Fought All his bat' tles &er | a gain, 

Aud thrice | he rows | ted All his fe 

And thrice | he flew | the flain. * 

The mas“ | ter ſ&» | the mad' | neſs riſe, 
His glow! | ing cheek | his ar | dent ev'es, 
And while | he heav®n | and earth defy“d, 
Chang'd | his hand! 5 check'd | his pride. 


And as the ſentiments become more vehement, 
not content with the iambus, he has recggſe to 
the more impetuous anapæſt; and the rent 
degrees of a ſimilar power in thoſe two feet, can, 
no where be better ſeen than in the following 
paſſage ; the firſt line of which is iambic, the reſt 
purely anapæſtic. 


Reven'ge—reven'ge Tims | theus cries — 

See the fü] ries ariſe, 

See the ſnikes | that they rear, 

How they hiſs! | in their hair; 
And the ſpir | Lles that Rath | krom their ey es. 


The amphibrachic meaſore, in which that 
alone is uſed, is adapted only to lively and co 
ſubjects. For inſtance — 


f e' er in thy sight I | found favour Ap ol'lo 
Detend' me from äll the | difas'ters i that 
follow. 


And this paſſage from Addiſon's Roſamond, which 
is in general compoſed of the amphibrachic, though - 
in two places another foot is introduced. 


| Since con ju { gal paſs“ ion : 
is come in | to fashion 

And mar'riage | fo bleſt' on | the thron'e is 
Like Venus | Il ſhine» 


* : 
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He fond and | be fine 
Ard | Sir Trus'ty | ſhall bs my | Addais. 


But here it may be ſaid, that it is rather the 
matter, g the nature of the thoughts them- 
ſelvesSwhich produce the different effects on the 
mind, than the diverſity of movement in the 
nvebers; It is true, that thoughts excite emo- 
tions in the mind, as well as the ſounds that repre- 

ſent them; but they are two different cauſes ſepa- 
rately otpduciog the ſame effects; and we are to 
take Gare never to confound. them ſo, as to attri- 
bduoteſ ne cauſe, only, what often proceeds from 
= the} joint efforts'of two. To ſhew that the move- 
- ment of ſounds alone, independent of thought, 
excites ſimilar emotions in the mind, let the move- 
ments for ed by theſe ſeveral ſpecies of feet, be 
beat on the drum, or founded by the trumper, 
and they.will produce ſimilar effects. When the 
dt um beats, or trumpet ſounds to a charge, the 
movement is made in vigorous iambics, or till 
1 more forcible anapæſts; ; to rouſe the. mind to 


miar to that which it feels, in the exertion 
That quality. Were the charge to be com- 

poſed of daAyls, or trochees, there is no one 
from hearing it would find in bimſelf- 


* — 4 manth's mind to combat. 


= Accordingly, thoſe are the movements which 
prevail in founding a retreat. All the diverſity to 
bdbe found in muſic, from the ſprightly jig, to the 
4 flow minuet, depends chiefly on a movement 
4 72 ſimilar to the poetic feet; thoſe of a cheerful gay 
3 natuge, proceeding from the ſtronger to the weaker 
note like the daQyl and trochee; and thoſe of 
a more forcible kind, proceeding. from weak to 

bs ſtrong, 
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ſtrorg, like the 1ambic and anapæſt. The dif- 
f-rent degrees of intermixture of ſounds, corre- 
ſponding to ſpondees, pyrrhics, and the other feet, . 
make all the diverſity ta be found in the different 
aleo mpo- "2 | 3 


expre ſſion of muſical, as well as poe 
tion. On the other hand, thoughts alone, in- 
dependent of ſound, can excite a variety of dif- 
ferent emotions in the mind, according to their 
different nature. A train of gloomy b r 
ſuch as proceeds from melancholy, occaſions a 
flow uniform motion in the animal ſpirits, ſimilar 
to what is cauſed by the ſpondaic mov 1 
ſucceſſion of gay lively thoughts, ſuch a5" mieth % 
and joy inſpire, is attended by a briſk diverſified * 
motion, like that excited by the trochaic and 
daQylic meaſure. While a ſeries of thoughts, 3 
reſulting from the more impetuous paſſions, (tir Wl 
up ſuch motions there, as are analogotts to tho = 
excited by the iambic and anapæſtic mom. =— 


Archilachum n 2 armavit 1 


inermixturess Now when vent * given 
lentiments by words, men natura y aud of | 
fall into that ſort of movement of the voice E.. 
which is conſonant to that produced by the emo-⸗ .—< 
tion in the mind; and the daAvylic, or anapæſtic, 
trochaic, jambic, or ſponda'c prevail eve in 2 
common diſcourſe, according to the diverſe natures . 
of the ſentiments expreſſed. To imitate Nature, .p "i 
therefore, the poets in 2rranging his words in tbe 
artificial compoſition of verſe, is to take care to 1 
make the movement correſpond to the ſentiment, ü 
by the proper uſe of the ſeveral ſort of feet; and 1 
this is the firit and moſt general ſource of pfeſe ag 

fron in numbers. It was, this fort of expreſſion ul 
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in metre which was marked among the Greeks by 
tze term of 1 prepen, and among the Latins by 
that of decorum; which was much ſtudied and 
reduced iqules of art by.them, though but little 
knowngg *, arded by the moderns, except ſo far 
as they olle the . of nature. This 
ſort of ex preſſion then, ariſing from decorum in 
numbers (to borrow the 2 phraſe), by which 


I mean the accord to be found in the movement of 


— ariſing from other cauſes. I have juſt 
Rh ecimens of the four different kinds of 
"metre which our language admits, that you might 
perceive mote clearly the ſeveral powers 'of theſe 
feet, when ſegaratcly eaployed in a ſucceſſion of 
WE lines, aud thence judge more diftinQly of their 
PF ſeveral efeQt:, when combined in the ſame metre. 
4 1 Cie return to theſe diflerent kinds of 
= amctrey but as our preſent ſubje is heroic verſe, 


* 3 » 1 hall firſt fay all I have to offer on that head. 


5 Efeckiaffords room for giving to each ſentiment 
= it oper expreſſion, by a ſuitable movement; 
* it be folemn or gay, vehement or gentle, 
rapid or flow. And though the mere diverſifying 
of numbers by this means, does not a little con- 
tribute to adorn them, by the pleaſure ariſing from 
variety; yet the great benefit of this 'variety, 
F reſults from the proper management of it, in 

giving expreſſion to the ſentiment. I have already 
. ſhewn what variety our heroic» metre will admit 


L | Y = fac 7 it contributes ro harmony. My preſent object 
. 2 , to9Hhew, how far it may contribute to expreſ- 
” fron; and for the fake of that, how far the bounds 


of 


" *, 


£1] 


| \ -*# % 
Z a * 50 
6 a. F 
— 1 3 ne = - 
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vVverſe to the ſentiment, is what I ſhall firſt enter 
upon; and afterwards proceed to other kinds of 


* 


Heroic verſe, admitting all the ſeveral kinds of 


2, conſiſtent with the fineſt melody; and how 


* 
E 
— * * 1 
* . . , 
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of variety may be enlarged. We have already 

conſidered the movement of an heroic line begin- 
g with a trochee, as pleaſing; now let us coff- -. 4 | 

we it as expreſſive. And though in p inſtances | 
produced, I may have it chiefly in vie mf plain 
one particular point, yet I fhall not confine” 

myſelf to that, but ſhall cafually remark upon te 
other parts of each paſſage. 


his other parts beſides 
Prone on | the flood' | exten! | ded long 1 and 


large® 5 4 
Lay“ flea | ting miny | 2 1604 4 „ 


In this inſtance, by beginning the ſecond line 1 
with a trochee, followed by an iambus, the firſt 
and fourth ſyllables are neceſſarily diſtinguiſhed — 

Prone on 1 the flood | = 
his poſture, and the place. The tenth of tha 4A 
word, extended, amidſt ſo many monoſyh les, 
followed by the words Jong and /arge, which cloſe i 
two pure iambics, ſtrongly image to us the im- 
menſity of the figure. The next line Wy 7 
wih a ſpondee that fixes our attention on he 
object, which is put in motion by a tribrach that 
follows, ſucceeded by an iambus; and thus the 
idea of floating is aptly expreſſed by a coritinuity , 
of four ſhort ſyllables ; and the vaſt g a ben * B 
Satan ſtrongly painted, by meaſuring and boun 43 
ing them, by the term rod, which finiſhes the 
picture. th 

If it be aſked, what analogy 9 is he *. 
ſnort ſyllables and the idea of floating, I anſwer, 
that it is the nature of ſhoft ſyllables to Eo 
quickly, and of coutſe to communicite a ck 
motion to the animal ſpirits; as it is df ong 
ſyllables to paſs ſlowly, and occaſion a flow motion 

M 5, there. 


- 


* 
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there. Conſequently the former are better ſuited 

to ideas of motion, as the latter are to thoſe of 

.. reſt, Accordingly, we find in another piQure of 

F the ſame ob ect, where nothing is conſidered but 
F © its vaſt gi 3 without reference to motion, 
that ort ſyllables are induſtriouſly avoided, and 
* an uncommon ſucceſſion of long ones, detain us 

| to ſurvey the huge arch-fiend in his fixed poſture, 


£5 ſlietch'd | out bage | in length | the arch- 
F tiend lay. 
A The next example affords farther inſtances of 
A the power of a trochee beginning a line, when 
We. ſucceeded by an iambus. 
= — and ſheer within 
Lights on | his feet as when a prowling 
mon - 
'Leap's er | the fen'ce | with Caſe | into | | the 
P45. 
The oches which begins the line ſhews Satan in 
he act of lighting; the iambus that follows, 
. him. 


* Lights 6n | his feet 


The ſame ities, in the beginning of the' next 
48 3 makes us ſee the wolf 
Leap ö'er the fen ce 
Bus as the mere act of leaping over the fence, is 
not the only circumſtance to be attended to, but 
alſo the facility with which it is done; this is 
N marked, not only by the ſmooth foot 
nn follows N 6 
1] with eaſe | _ | 


nel very expreſſive, but likewiſe by: a pyrrhic 


bee the it ** 
into 


* 
* = 
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| into | the fold 
which indeed carries the wolf 
with eaſe | into | the fold, 
; — — while over headthe moon 
Sits arbitreſs, and nearer to the cartin . 
Wheels her | pale ccũrſe. F 
Here we have an inſtance of the effect produced 
by a trochee followed by a ſpondee, at the begin- 
ning of the line. The trochee ſhews the moon 
in motion; the ſpondee that follows it, preſent 2 
the object to view, and fixes your attention on it., = 
Wheels her | pale courſe. * VB 
On this occaſion we may obſerve, that it is tbe 
epithet which excites the image; for the meer ntl 
names of things, do not by any means preſent their nel 
pictures to the fancy. The moon, mentioned by 
itſelf, is a word offered to the underſtanding, not 


am object to the imagination. But when theguthor 2 
lays, that the moon BE 


Wheels her pale courſe —— 


as the circumſtance, pa'e, belongs not to the -Y 
courſe, but to the moon itſelf, his meaning cannot 1 
be known, till the image of the moon preſents 
itſelf in her courſe, with that pallid complexion, i 
which, on ſerene nights, muſt often have ſtruck " +l 


. = 


every ſpeQator. Nor will the mere addition ß ll 
an epithet, though well choſen, always excite an 3 
image, unleſs care be taken to place it properly in 

the meaſure. When it is intended that the epithnet 
ſhould have more force than the ſubject, it ought » I 
to have a more diſtinguiſhed place in the verſe ; 
and of this we have an inſtance now before Us. A 
For though the words pale courſe, form a ſpondee, 
and are of equal length, yet the firſt of them 


Obtains 
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= obtains an additional force, on account of its 
uy follow ing the ſhort ſy llable of a preceding trochee ; 
Which gives it a greater comparative length, than 
the latter ſeems to have, by following a long one; 
and occaſions alſo more ſtrefs of the voice to be 
= laid on it. Ihe want of attending to this point, 
has been the reaſoh, that many well choſen words 
bo poets, have not produced their intended effects; 
AY and indeed the whole magic power in numbers of 
= conjuring up images, lies more in the artſy} 
1 ” arrangement, than in the choice of words. I' hefc 
5 * follow are inſtances of the ſame kind. 
. 1 * 


thence united fel! 5 
+": HS the | fitep glade | and met the nether 
| flood 


3 ——— meanwhile murmuring waters fall 
bk Fam the ſlope hilt's S | diſpers'd or in a 
7 take, &c. 
IM bs. thenext example, you will ſee the efle of a 
ochee forming the ſecond foot of the verſe, pre- 
tded by a ſpondee. 


— —and tore“ | 
ag pain) up by | the roots | Theffalian 


pines. 
Here we may ſee the force which the ſudden. 
* of the movement from a fpondee to a 
=” trochee, and that trochee placed in an unuſual | 
ſittuation, gives to the ſentiment; and what 2 
lively picture is preſented of the action, by a 
e diſpoſttion of the words. 


- and tore” 


23 A Lis wh worde which paint the action, is a firongs 
=  iambus, with the advantage of a final pauſe, made 
= fill more — by the alteration of tone 


neceſſary 


1 8 
7 * 
. 
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receſſary to the firſt foot of the next line, formeds 4 1 
by words interjeded in a fort of patentheſis 
( 1 hrough pain), In this parentheſis is introduced 
pain by a ſpondee, like a mighty engine to give”, 'Y 
ſufficient force to execute the wonderful taſk.” 
This engine is ſuddenly put in motion, by an 
unexpected trochee, and the Work is inſtantly 
accompliſhed by a rapid and forcible iambus— 

Up by the 1r06ts——= Mm conſequence of which" 
the lofty pines of FROAUY lie proſtrate in E * 
view. 

If it be ſaid, that the power of expreſſ ion in 
this paſſage ariſes rather from the apt choice 
the words, than their arrangement, there is an 
eaſy method of trying, on this, as well as on all 
ſimilar occaſions, whether the ſentiment be moſt 
indebted to the choice, or to the diſpoſition of 
words, for its expreſſion ; and that is, hy, etain- 
ing the ſame words, and changing the order, Let 
us try this experiment here, and fee ber th _ J 
expreſſion does not ſuffer by the changg. _ * 


And tore up by the roots Theſſalian pinen 
IThro' pain. 


Here we fee that all the force of the word wy Y 
which is obtained by the neceffary pauſe pre- A 
ceding 1 it, on account of the parentheſis, and its 2 
having no connexion with the preceding word 

pain, is loſt; and being neceſſarily joined in 
utterance to the preceding word tore it loſes all 

force, by the ſuperior emphaſis of that word, 
which does not even leave it an accent, but 
reduces it to the ſtate of a mere particle or 
expletive; 


and tore up by the roots 


Thus it is hurried down the ſtream of the 8 . 23 
"ES together | 


IM 
-* 
"= 
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3254 
* together with the two ſhort following particles, 
= - bythe, undiſtinguiſned. And in this arrangement, 
* "the laſt idea preſented to the ming, is that of the 
pain, which gave ſtrength to execute the work; 
inſtead of the proſtrate pines, the effect of the 
efforts of pain, " was the chief point in 
1 - view. 

* It has been laid down as a rule, that a trochee, 
3 in any part of the line, except at the beginning, 
is an interruption to the melody; and ought there- 
33 never to be-introduced any where elſe, unleſs 
* for the ſake of imagery, or expreſſion. 1 have 
Wen an wiſtance of its power in this reſpeR, 
when it forms the ſecond foot; I ſhall now give 


. = + farther inſtances of it when it forms the third and 
. unb. 


And 189 "rd {ythe gate“ ö rowling her bes 


. Mal train. 


. his line is deſcriptive of the motion of Sin, 
een about to open the gates of hell for Satan, 
cclebra critic has found fault' with it, as 
* offending Igainſt the melody of verſe, and, pro- 
poſed this amendment 


And row ling toward the gate he beſtial train. 


In which flowing metre Sin indeed moves grace- 
fully on; but this was not Milton's intention, 
who by a ſudden change of movement from two 
ſtrong 1ambics, to a pure trochee in an unuſual 
ſituation, ngant to awaken your attention, and 


fix your.eyes on the uncouth unwieldy motion of 
that monſter, 


Vue ended foul in many « faly fold 


| — 
. oluminous and vaſt; 


and about whoſe waiſt . þ . 


2 
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A cry of hell- hounds never ceaſing bark d 
With wide Cerberean mouths. % 


And this is Thefimage, which the artful ba 


of that word muſt neceſſarily excite in every 
reader of taſte. 


And tow'rd the gate” rapling her e 


train 
The two following are ſtrong inſtances of a 
power of a trochee in the third foot. 7.20 4 
Where I reign King“ 4 back tö ] thy 1 *. 4 
ment X "Y 
Falſe fugitive #7 4 


well dene I 

5 Eve, whoſe eye” | dãtiẽd | contagious fire. ; 

The trochee in the fourth foot is frequently | 2 

uſed by Milton, but always withyza view to ex- I 

preſſion ; as may be ſeen in the following ex» * L 
*s.x 


amples. _ 423 
All theſe our motions vain" | Se, and | del 


— He from Heav'n's height 
rides. 


—— but firſt” | whom ſhall | we ſend 
In ſearch of this new world?” | whom ſhall | 


we find” — ES, «Wy I 
Sufficient? _ | 3 
Love no where to be foun 2 1 leſs' than di- 
| vine. 2 
Who after came {ron earth” | ggiling | ar- 3 
riv'd. 
Of many a colourd plume” | ſpriokled with 3 
gold. 9 
la ſight of God's high throne” | 1e jay | 


bright. 
Whom to behold but thee” | Nature's gere l 8 
| Save 
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Save He who reigns above” none can [ reſiſt : 
Satan had journey d on“ pen ſive | and flow. 
In all theſe inſtances the trochee is happily intro- 
duced into that ſeat ; but f ſhall comment only on 
1 the two laſt. In the firſt of which, the word 
E 8 upon whickyghe moſt important part of the 
| ſentiment depends, obtains by its poſition a force 
of emphaſis, which it could not have in 
3 other ſituation. The line might bave a finer 
1 77 by making it begin with a trochee; as 


pn 
None can | reſiſt EK he who reigns above, 
2 it would not have the ſame force. 


Y 


3 l 2 


_ 


x * In the ſecond inſtance, the poet's intention is 
2 


1 


we ſuch, a picture of Satan in his progreſs, 
3 uld ſhew the mood of mind he was in at that 
A * weg and io this he makes you attend by an 
l trochee at the fourth foot, by making 
Phat relates to that circumſtance cloſe the verſe. 
4 ad he confulted melody alone, he needed only to 
have ch the members of the verſe, as 
thus : 
1 Penfive and loc“ had Satan journey'd on. 


3 But in this caſe his thoughtfulneſs, and ſlowneſs 
of motion, which were the principal circum- 
N. would have paſſed glibly on in the ſmooth 
flow of the verſe; and that of his journeying on, 
as being thg, laſt of the verſe, would leave the 
fſtrongeſt impreſſion on the mind. 

1 Let ud now examine the effects produced by 
the pyrrhic when mixed with other ſeet; ; and 


= 
7 * 5 
* 


23 fiel z hen it precedes the ſponde. . 
be Say figſt, for Heav'n hides nothing. from ty 4 
Nee, | | * 
aue | ip un ff ne 8 mM Bo 
ere | 


2 . * 2 


| F 4 8 
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Here the 2 wants us not only to attend to the 
tract of H but to its immenſe depth; bße 
placing a pyfF hi thefEfore before a ſpondee, he 
gives greater force to the firſt ſyllable of that 
ſpondee, - from its being preceded by two ſhort®:: 
ones; and thus the epithet deep gbtains-an extraor® 
dinary emphaſis, and of m#e' conſes 


quence, as it ought to be, than its ſubſtantive 
tract, which is ſubordinate to another, that of hell; 


and whoſe ſubordination is preſerveg, by its beivg 
leſs diſtinguiſhed, as following a long (yllable, and 

cloſing a ſpondee; while the principal word has 

the advantage of cloſing an iambus, and being 

thus ſet off by a preceding ſhort an; = 

hel“. "20 
Nor the ep I of bell.” 

Of the fame nature are the following ilances. - 


—— — uh tempeſt fell 
On the | proud creft' | of Satan. - 
Ton the ground 3 
Outſtretch'd he lay” | on the | cad . 1 

and oft + 
Curs'd his creation. 


When the pyrrhic precedes the 3 a laſt , 
ſyllable of the iambus muſt obtain ſtill greater 


force, by its IM 1 by three mark 3 
lables. 


9% foes. 


* 
2 % 


C 


on they move 7 
Indis Fife | bly firm. 


What ſtrength does not the word Pe. 580 by 
being placed after three ſhort unaccented ſyllables! 
and the power of expreſſion is ſtill in 
clearer li ght, upon comparing this mon "_ 
ith the; . wh: precedes iy the 

orme! 


” UE SURE: 5 
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Former conſiſting of five ſyllables,” all really ſhort, 
though the ſecond be accented, ang which naty- 
rally run off -the tongue with the greateſt fluency 
and precipitance ; the latter, though a monoſyl. 
able, yet ſtrongly built, of the ſturdieſt letters, 
0 nem fixed as a rock the whole impetus of 


the vo'ce, ruſhing.,with a rapid flow through ſuch 
A ſucceſſion of prt ſyHables— 


Indifc6tibly firm. 
Of the ſame Mture is the next 1 


T e one Rem? d woman to the waiſt, and fair: 
= But ended foul, in many a ſcaly fold, 

; Y ©. © Volu | mi- nöus | and vaſt. 

Wo There is ſomething in the ſtruQure of the 
words of the two laſt epithets, wonderfully ex- 
preſſive of the ideas for which they ſtand. The 
one, repreſenting the figure of ſeveral ſpiral folds, | 
is a polyſyllable ; ; compoſed of ſyllables flowing 
4 regularly like the folds themſelves, with its accent 
on a fnoogh vowel. The other expreflivk of the 

FE - ſingle idea of bulk, is a monoſyllable, bur ſtrongly 

& compoſed, with its accent upon the luſt of two 

E conſonants. 

Bs The next example affords two inſtances of ex- 

-— preſſion of the ſame kind, from a ſinilar arrange- 
ment. » 


They heard' 1 were abaſh'd' | and up'| 
x they ew ; | 
 Upogythe wing. 
Here we ſ that the ſecond foot, a pyrrhic, adds 
uncommon force to the laſt N ot the follow- 
ing iat us, abaſh'd' — 


| * 


5 5 and were | abaſh'd' “ | 42 
7 he next foot, an iambus by accent, cloſed by 7 
* 4 5 | 0 
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of the moſt quickly pronounced, though fed 
monoſyllab marks the ſuddenneſs of their ftart- 
ing from their poſture ; as the expreſſive wot, 
ſprung, cloſing another jambus, does their vigo- 
rous exertion in the action of riſing 


ard up! | they ſprung! þ- 
ln the next line beginning wh three ſhort 0 


lables, you ſee them in the air 
Upon | the wing. 


Now let us fee the effect =; by 2 Becet- 
ſion of long ſyllables. 


had from her axle ters 

The fted' | faſt- earth | at laſt 2 is 447 42 
broad vinnes 7 

He ſpreads | for flight. ; 


The ſecond line opens with an iambus, followed by 
a ſpondee, and cloſes in the ſame manner ; which 
_ occaſions in each member of the line three ſuc- 
ceſſive long ſyllables. It is true the firſt ſyllable * 


= 
„ {PIC 


of ſiedfaft, having the accent on a fingle conſo- 4 


nant, ſeems to be ſhort; but the-timg neceſſary 
to diſpoſe the organs to ſound the following F; gives 
it an additional length; as, in like manner, the 


- 


_ laſt ſyllable of the ſame word cloſing with two by 3 | 


conſonants, which in the pronunciation muſt be 
ſeparated, by a ſhort reſt from the following vowel, 
becomes long though unaccented - thẽ ſtẽd falt *Y 
earth. This arrangement fixes, as it were, the, F 
earth upon its baſe. The other, in nner, 
ſpreads out to view, the immenſe wings Satan 


his ſail | broad vinnes— 
Here we have an example of the 


erence —__. 7 1 
between the effects produced by ſyllables "3 2 j 


long, by means of the voice dwelling. 02 
'* * them3 > 


- 


by 4 I 
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. them; and ſuch 45 become ſo, by the interje Ibn 
of; Nele. The firſt three ars ſturdy aid unpliabſe; 
. are compelled to pronounce thery in the time 
that beſongs to them; and they receive length only 
from the- neceſſary interjection of reſts, which. 
makes then admirably ſuited to that idea of firm- 
vefs, intended to conveyed — 


To, the ſted faſt earth. 5 


The laſt thr u can ſwell and prolong at lea. 
ſure {pc dus time to contemplate 


, ſail broad vanes. 


4 | Of the * nature is the next inſtance— 
— and in the air 


Made horr'id circles” two broad fans their 
ſhields | 
F Here the three long fyllables aſter the cefyra 


= image out the vaſt magnitude of their hields— 
43 — bid d ſans! their ſhields— 


14 theſe Jong grave ſyllables are rendered til} 
more remarkable, when contraſted with the ſharp 
E quick accents in the two preceding words, 
=  harrid circles — _ 

And theſe tg words, by their ſtructure and poſi- 
tion, having each an accent on the ſame forcible 
1 confonant, in the firſt ſyllable, and being thus 
ſucceſſtrely pronounced in equal ſpaces of a rapid 
time, ſegg to be of the nature of the circles 
geſeribed k ſwords of the combatants. 

Made | horrid circles“ - 


Tpere Wan additional expreſſion too from heb 
” Eng the ceſura. here, Which ſhall be taken 
TK of hereafter . 5 
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ſtances. 


Should infraitted vengeance arm anna. 
His red | right hind | to plague us, 
— that brighteſt ſeraphim 1 
Approach | rot but with both | . vail 11 
their eyes. | * 

The Angel ended, and in Adam's ear 

So charming left his voice, that he a While 

T hought him ſtill ſpeaking” Ap Ava find 

to hear. + 

I ſhall now give inſtances of two — feet 
compoſed of long ſyllables, contraſted to two! 
others compoſed of mort, W in the ſame, or 
an adjoining line. 

———--200 wild uproar 

Siöod ral'd | food vatt | infin | E 8 OY 

buds. 25.1 co 

Here the two firſt feet being woods wal com- 2 
poſed of four long monaſyllables, check wild © © 
uber, and gives us time to contemplate the idea Y 4 
of vaſtneſs; while the two next ford out of 
one word, whoſe fyllables are all ſhort, Mu gn 
the ſecond be accented, correſpond to the idea A 
infinity. *' 


She all | night ang her amd | rigs dex ſ cant 

ſung. 5331 „ 

Here is nearly the a difpoſuion of leet? The” 4 

two ſpondees of four long »monoſyHables,” are 
expreſſive of the long duration of the night; and 
the ſubſequent four ſhort ſy llables, contraſted von 

theſe, are Sen ſuited” to 112 idea of the 2 
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'Of the ſame We the Hrn line in the * 


loving inſtance. 
Now came | ſtill eve | ning _ WP 
5 „ 
Had in her ſober livery all zhings clad: 
bis the ſeat 
| T hat E muſt change for Heav'n? this morn | 
ful gioom 
For that | celes' |. tial light? 
Here e ſecond line ends with two ſpondees (the 
word this being here long), which are 
contraſted with two ſharp iambics by accent, that 
begin the next line; and thus in the flow melan- 
bs choly movement of the former, and the ſprightly 
- bounding of the latter numbers, the miſery of the 
one, and the happineſs of the other Oy are 
F 1 
sem f al gloom 
For that' [-celes'-] tial light. 


And in their mg | tions har | moay divine 
£ ſmooths | her char | ming tones | that 
4S5d's own tar 
Life delighiee” 


In the firſt of theſe lines, we. And that ſeven of 
the ten ſyllables are ſhort and unaccented, as 
E deſcriptive ofthe motion of the planets; but in 
the ſecond, where. the harmony reſulting from 
© theſe motions is to be attended to, we find that no 
= leſs than ſeven of the ten are long. It begins and 
= cloſes -with two ſmooth ſpondees. The ſecond 
an third feet are pure iambics, but of the gentleſt 
"Kind; and the three laſt ſyllables being long, and 
to be equally « dwelt upon, gives us time to reflet” 
4 * . the ſuperexcellence of that harmony to 
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: — God's own tar 
a. de ighted”. 2 


Now let us take a view of the effed real 
by different intermixtures of theſe feet. 9 


— — but that ſeat ſoon failing, meets 


A vaſt' | vacti | ity | all u un | awares® . 

Fluttering | bis pen! | nons vain | plum'b down |. 
he drop's -. 

Ten thouſand fathom deep”. _ 


Here in the ſecond line, the force of 60 A 
v, ſerves to ſet off the nothingneſs as it were of 1 | 
the four ſucceeding ſyllables ; three of which are - * 
of the ſhorteſt kind; and though the ſecond 51. — 
lable has an accent on the vowel u, yet it runs 5 — 
glibly into the ſucceeding vowel, that to the ear it 
has only the effect of a ſhort one. Theſe foug 0 
rapid ſyllables refleQ force back upon the Word 
vaſt, which makes us recur to that idea as the 
principal one; the propriety of which will inſtant] 
appear, when we reflect, that the main object of 
the poet is, to repreſent the immenſe ſize of 
Satan, and conſequently that there my 


5 


"fag © 
be a- Yacuitys, Lut a vaſt vacuity, to let fo 


* 


4 __ 


a figure p.'s through. Here we are ſtopped 
a celura, and the movement is changed to a Me” 
followed by an iambus. The change rouſes 
attention; and the quick run of the two inter-- 
mediate ſhort ſyllables, which carry us precipi- 
tately to the laſt, 4 e. the A of the 1 


event 
in nsr, 1 


And the ac itſelf, and the manner of his. fall, 7 


are 1 N in the numbers — 3 


next line 


F lurts ga e 4 ; 


. 
* * 2 3 N 
— „ — — 
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Flute ing his pen —_ | plam'b de | 
| he drop's—— ; 
The action is ſtrongly marked by the firſt triſ- 
lie foot, Fluttering; the figure is preſented 
_ to our eyes by the ſubſequent word, #ennens, 
which judiciouſly follows the word fluttering, - 
without the intervention of any other but its 
pronominal adjeQive. Vain, is happily placed 
after its ſubſtantive, as it makes us expect the 
immediate er his dropping down; 3 and 


et of the two ſucceeding feet— 

1 — plum b down | he drop'— 
1 can be better felt than deſcribed. 

And yet a modern verſifier would probably 
=” think there are faults in this line. He would 
== ſtrike a ſyllable from the firſt foot to reduce the 
VvVverſe to rule, and perhaps ge the arrange- 
ment of the words thus— _ 
4 Flutt'ring in "ain bis pennons Sen drops— 


= which would wholly deſtroy the expreſſion. 
Ihe 1 ** deſcribes Satan — out 
3 : of chags. 
« 1 hat Sa tan with | leſs toil 104 now | 
* \ with Eaſe 
Waft's on | the al | mer *wave | by di | bi- 
Tight. | 
By By the ne in the ſecond foot of the firſt line, 
we perceive that Satan is going on; but are 
informed by the gentle ſpondee in the third, that 
i is with ſome toil, though with leſs than before. 
The flowing iambics that follow, prepare us for 
= his moving on without any farther obſtacle or 
* 3 . DE 
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The trochee which begins the next line, throws 

him into this equal motion, which is nenn 

the end by the ſmootheſt iambies. | 

"Wars on | the cal Fate wave | by dl | viow- 
light. 

* be next inſtance ſhews the ſudden eſfect of _ 


Ithuriel's ſpear, in reſtoring Satan to his own 
ſhape, from that of the toad into which be had 


metamorphoſed himſelf. I 
e e eg 
1 


The ſuddenneſs of the apparition, is adeirably 
painted by the quick and ſharp accents on the. 
final ſyllables of the two firſt feet — 


So ſtar |. ted up * 
The next is a pyrrhic which hurries 'you to a 
ſpondee, but ſtops you to attend to the transſot- 
mation | 


in his own 8 : 3 1 7 
and then the fiend himſelf is diſeloſed to view, i in: 
a ſtrong iambus, terminated by a full pauſe, that - 


you may at leiſure ſurvey the huge and a. 
object. 

1 have abundantly ſhewn inſtances of the power 

of expreſſion, ariſing from the 'variolls a e 

ment of the diſſyllabic feet in our heroic vet 

I ſhall now point out the effects produced by thoſe 

of the triſſyllabic kind, which are ſo much ne- 

_ gleQted, or "ad diſuſed by our poets in general; 4 

| that you may the better judge what loſs our poetic 

p numbers have ſuſtained by this means. : 

In the firſt place, triſſyllabic feet are in their 

nature ſuperiour to thoſe of the diſſy llabic kind, as 

. richer in number = OX ſyllables; ; and the ear 


"Si, is 


%. 


— 


* 


Me 9 Pl 
* 


2% THY Ar or Abe. 


is more flattered, by hearing three ſyllables, mar 
is a long and two ſhort, pronounced in the lame 
ſpace of time that tWwæo long ones are, which gives 
one advantage tothe dactyl, anapæſt, ad ami. 
brach over the ſpondee. But in our language, the 
great benefit ariſing from the uſe. of triſſyllabic 
4 Oh r 20 ſo muh in * * ho {| hgh kind, 
ormed by quantity, as in thoſe. form accent; 
for this xt. 852 We 6H obſerved, e beter, 
to the accentual feet to an equality of time « 
withThoſe formed by quantity] we are obliged 4 
have recourſe to little reſts of the voice, to ae 
the defiviency-'of time; but when a trifſyl 
8 e is introduced, that degcichey b 
= ſupplied by the addition of a ſhort ſyllable, 400 
ble ear is mote filled and ſatisfied by having the 
due time made out 5 ſound, than hy ſilence: for 
though. the. verſę : pauſe, or ceſura, contributes to 
= the beauty of numbers, the foot - pauſe does not; 
nnd ariſes only from the neceſſitj of making out the 
time, where the accent happens to fall on a letter 
which will not admit of a prolongation of ſound. 
In Weaſes therefore, where a triſſyllab'c accentual 
ſoot is put in the place of a diſſyllabic, the ear is 
more ſatisfied with it from the greater quantity of 
bound; "as. vou will” perceive in the following 
inflgnces. 


Op to. | the . 1 ery, cox? | dive tower | ing 

Hy r 954 
e. was his ear Iefs peal'd | 

Wich noiſes jobd 4nd tuin { ous” ea 
Org things with ſmall, than 1 15 Bellons 


' erms,) 2 
With Mt ker bir lis engines 1 N to 
4 45 raſe . 1 71 $9824 1 


Sole capi ral cit'y. 3 
7 Thai | 
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. glitter | ing tents he Is and now 
F n 6975 ri 45a 
late = bliſsful field thro' groves of e : 
And flow'&r-| ing odours. zei ane It 7 
With regatd to expreſſion, The the trochee” 
can be introduced on That $0000, the . Is. 
till more foreible. i 
. 7 ſagle bad maintained | 
Againſt revolted multirudes, the tauſe' 7,” bis. 
| Of truth, in word" caightIer:| than abe, in 


=. 
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ers) 1.“ "Arms. , a7 LA (EDI 40 430 £3}! ITHIAE 2 
Abject and loft lay theſe: covering the flood. * 1 
And in the beginning of a line. i 


1 


He ended frowning, and bis looks denounged bs 3 
Deſ'perate | revenge, and battle dangerouy,,... 20 4 2 
To lefs than Gods. Tx 51475 e 4 

5 N nor more but fled 2 \ bak & #2 

: Murmiving [ and 195 him fled Þ6 a A 

5 ht. 15 1 >? 4) wr | 
Hoveri ring | on wing an the cope of Hell. 

Sometimes theſe triſſyllabic feet in one line, 5 

to ſet off the ſmoother and more equable How. 

of the ſpondee, in another. ; 


7 —Thammyuz came. next. beh 
Whoſe an'nu | al wound in Lebanon al 
The Syrian damſels to lament, his fate 


In am | rous ditties all a-ſummer? Mag! = is I 2 , 4 
While ſmooth. | Adonis from, ys 71 4 
Ran purple-to the ſea, 


Here the firſt and third line hoide with wich- 
| labic feet: How is the ear charmed by a change inn 
the beginning of the fourth, to a long diſſyllabis 
foot, and * is the river ſmoothed hy an equal 
ſpondee flowing gently as the ſtream 1 
N 2 "* While, 
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Wudle ſmsoth Adonis, ke. Þ 


But there is alſo a ſort of expreſſion belonging 
to theſe-feet, which cannot be reached by any 
of the diſſyllabic kind. I have already given you 
an inſtance by the way, . deſerves anden 
conſideration. 


_ Thiows his | ſitep light 5 in man's | an 45 t | 
ry whirl. . & 1 0 *-- 


The ct foot a trochee, KITS "Ka the. onde 
© pitangy. of his motion; T7 the. ſecond, A ſpondee, oY 
| 4 markes its direction, by the neceſſary. emphaſis on 
A abe word. fleep ; and the two ſucceeding am mphi- 
© brachs, followed by an iambus, cloſed by the 
3 a expreſſive word, whirl, not only deſcribe the 
* marn of the molion, but by the. magic of 
nompbets, make us fee the objeQ itſelf, in the 
41 midſt of that rapid and circular career.” 
. I ſhall only give one inſtance more, of the 
4 4 Mpulnt power of expreſſion, in the proper uſe of 
= theſe fect; it is where Milton de- cribes. ſome of 
"*_ the monſters of 'the deep — 
WE —— par bogs! of bulk 


een Unwieldy * enormous in their 
gait, 
mpeſt] the ocean. | 

4 1 cannot be conceived i in numbers a power of 
4% eflion, beyond what is conveyed by the junc- 
* ths of ' thoſe two words, at the beginning of the 
hne; the firſt, a dactyl by accent, expreſſive of 
motion; the latter, a genuine amphibrach, with 
the accent on the vowel, exprefling the unwield- 
dineſs (I have no other term to uſe) of that 
motion It is true, each word, from the letters 
which Rye _ and the ſeat of the accent, 


5 is 
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Whuppiy ſuited to the idea for 'which'they ſtand; 
but it is their juncion, and the order in which 
- they are placed, which gives vs the full picture f il 
thoſe enormous monſters in their uncouth motion, A 
which it would have been impoſſible to as be. the 1 
uſe of any diſſyllabic fegr. =>; _ 
There is indeed ſomething in the ws of ex- 4 
preſſion in the laſt two inſtances, which exceeds, 
the power of words to deſcribe! or explain, a4 
= = which can only be felt. And I think I have faid 4 
enough to ſhew that our poets, by omitting e 2 
uſe the triſſyllabic feet, have deprived theme ves 
of one great ſource of beauty and power in verſes +4 ; 
From all that has been ſaid it is evident, that 1 
the numbers of Engliſh heroic poetry, bave a 4 
manifeſt ſuperiority over "thoſe of- ients. 
There can be no doubt but that 4 muchſſeeater, f 
vartety, and force of expreſſion; may be intto- 
duced into out heroic verſe, by the uſe of eight 2 

movements, than could poſſibly enter” into that of * 
the ancients, by the uſe of two only; and this i- 

ſtiil increaſed, when we conſider that we have 

duplicates of thoſe feet. They could only give 
a general expreſſion to the ſentiment, from à uni- 9 
form acceleration or retardation of the meaſure, 
by the uſe of ſeveral ſucceſſive da yls, 8 
dees; ſuch as is to be found in the lines quoted 99 
all the critics ; the firſt, aykie, rp 0 


+ 
. 


= 

1 
4 
= 


rapidity —— |  __ * 
Puadrupedante putrem ſonitu quati ungula cam- 3 | 
pum. wo 'YA 


. =—_ 


The Wenn ſpondaic, deſcriptive of labour | *M 
Olli inter 2 ſe magna vi brachia tollunt. Rs = 


| But in the uſe of our different movements, we 
find from the examples already given, that: not 


| 9 
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only the ſentiment at large, but each particular 
We ne B each particular — obtain a pecy- 
ar dorcez.and that there is no emotion of the 

„ad, however irregular, that may not find a 
| „ eee in our wle, without 

„ ine the metre. 

- But before we quit this article of feet, 1 muſt 
ben under w hat reſtrictions they are to be em- 
ployed; and What combinations of them are not 
ffered o enter into verſe, as being utterly de- 
e of all mettre. You will recollect the 
| 2 diſtinction ſormeily made, between ſuch feet, as 
þ . have a movement congenial with the iambic, and 
ſuch as: have not. Ot the former kind, are the 
3 ſpondee, amphibrach, and anapæſt. Of the latter, 
we ee, and dactyl. The former may be 
3 alls homogeneous; the latter, hetero 
he homogeneous feet may be employed, as has 
A been already ſhewn, With almoſt as great a lati- 
A dude as ibe iambus itſelf; but with regard to the 
3 2 {i hemrageneous feet, it is an invariable law, that 
two of them ſhould never be placed together in 
= verſe, | Becauſe, though the car can bear the 
A . interruption . of a dingte foot, when ſucceeded 
= immediately by the iambic movement, yet two 
J E- ſuch 3 feet, form ſo large a portion of 
a agot er. ſort of metre, oppoſite to the iambie, as 
1 20 r it diſagreeable to the ear z for the whole 
verſe appears an incongruous jumble of diſcordant 


6 * 


1 metres. On which account the following lines of 
Mlilton are falſe metre. 
And duſt ſhalt eat” | Ill the; | diys of | thy liſe. 
Sweetnels. | in 15 my heart unlelt defore | 
Whisper 9 T it 15 the woods, and 2 their 


WG; + 190 | By" the ]'vaters | of life hers they 6. 
= A 
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And. ſtilt worſe is the following, where Feat; 
are ſeveral ſucceſſixe MONEY, of uh oppolite * 
"nature, 10 the; ambic, 28475 1a 
Stõg sin, visible f virtmẽé 50 tõ 1 the deep 
We ste to obſerve that the genuine pyrrhie, 
and tribrach, are included in this general law f 
the heterogeneous feet; for though they cannot be 
ſaid to be of an oppoſite nature, as they really 
make no impreſſion at all, and therefore: hau no 
movement; xet, two ſucceſſive; feet of that fort, 
loſe All ait of verſe, and can only appear to be 
proſe; on which account, there cannot be in a line 1 
two unaccented feet together; and Where two 4 
pytthics in quantity are ſo placed, one of them 3 
at leaſt muſt be accented. Nor can a bie be 
ſucceeded by any but an homogeneous & | 
out ſpoiling the metre ; 48 N be ſeen the 
N lines. : 


And cor I parEal 1 to {aorporaal turn YG 


3 


In their { trip'le degrees” regions: to which— oY 

Uni [ verkll | reproach far worſe to bear— oj 

In the | ſweat' of | thy face malt 9 eat I 
| bread—— 

In the 1 visions | of God”. it was a hill 


| 1 have been ſurpriſed in reading Nihon, Wü 
| 8 pet ſect a maſter of numbers, to find rf = 
many lines that have not the leaſt air of verſe, ll 
avd which could not have ſlipped from the yens | 4 4 
of our middling poetaſters. . © * _ 
Some few of Fanny ſuch as ſome of thoſe 1 
have quoted, are evidently the effect of negligence, 
eaſily, pardonable in ſo large a work; but I am 
convinced that the greateſt part of them were 


intentionally ſo conſtrued. We are to recht 
bat 
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| that Milton. was ſtrongly tinctured with the 

fanaticiſm of the times; and wherever he had 

occaſion to introduce a text of ſcripture, he ſeems - 
to make it a point of religion, not only to ſtick to 
= the words, but to the very order of them in the 
tent, without regard to metre; as you may ſee in 
_ (he following paſſages. 
| Becauſe thou haſt done this, od art accurſt 
Above all cat | tle" each | beaſt of | the held. 
Upon thy belly _—_ ſhalt thou go, 
And: Du er ent | Al the | days of thy 

; | 

- Between [thee and the woman I will out 


5 mi il ty and | between | thine ind |-her ſeed. 
Aden laſt, thus judgment he pronounced: | 


\. thou haſt | heark'ned ] tõ thẽ | rice 
. of | thy wife 
And eaten of he tree, concerning 8 


E. | charg'd thee, . ſaying mes ſhalt not eat 
1 thereof, 


5 | 
Cured is the ground for thy ſake” hoy. in 
—_ ſorrow — 
Sßhbalt cat thereof” all the | diys of | thy likes 

4 Thorns al | ſo Ind | this les | it ſhall brig 
mee forth - 

Vnbid, and thou ſhalt eat 1h" herb of the Geld. 


Inks ſweat' öf thy face ſhalt thou eat bread: 


In moſt of theſe lines, you find that there is 
_ "i the leaſt pretenſion to verſe ; and that this 
= was not caſual, may be ſeen, by examining the 
different palſages throughout his work that are 
.drawn from ſcripture ; in which the ſame ſtudious 
' "negleR of metre is apparent ; more particularly in 
\ thoſe paſſages where God biraſelf ſpeaks: in which 
* poet ſeems to think, that the higheſt NE 


* 
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of oth language and numbers, invented by man, 1 
would be unworthy of the Deity; and therefore 
he has choſen to avail himſelf of the religious 
reverence attached to the ſcriptural expres in 
its tate of ſimplicity and negli 

But there are alſo other — in which be 

has induſtriouſly ſtarted aſide from all rules of 
metre, for the ſake of a more vigorous expreſſion; 

as for inſtance, in the following deſcription of Sin” $ 
openirg the gates of Hell to Satan —— 


——=-———then in the key-hole turns 
Th' intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 
Of maſſy iron, or ſolid tock, with eaſe 
Unfaſtens: on a ſudden open fly 


With impetuous recoil and jarring ſound ; 
Th' infernal doors. * 24 


"Theſe lines are certainly exceedingly 2 
but cannot be called verſes. Nor do I think, that 
ſo great a Jatitude is allowable; be zules ok 
metre are never to be ſo totally infringed, as to 
_ reduce verſe to proſe. For though the mind 
readily acquieſces in certain deviations' from the 4 
purer melody, where the expreſſon is manifeſti “ 
_ enforced by ſuch deviations; and the ear itſelf, in NY 
concert with the mind, even receives greater plea- 
ſure from them; yet it will not ſo wholly give up 
its rights, as to be defrauded, of the expected 
pleaſure arifing from the obſervation of the las 
of metre, which is its due; and to have We 
change put upon it, of being paid with ſuch, as, i 
receives from ſimple proſe. If ever this is allow- nl 
able, it is in expreſſing ſentiments of vehement und 
diforderly paſſion ; ſuch as in the Iaft line cf the ai 
following paſſage, the concluſion of * beer -=— 
to Adam, after their fm, | — 
e 


| | — that all 
The e eee indy lebt 
N On me, ſole cauſe to thee of all this woe. 

1 Me me öh“ jul ob ject of his ire. 


Here it is evident, that the poet wilfully ſacrificed 
all regard to metre, to the energy of expreſſion, 
' for by a ſmall tranſpoſition. he might have made 
* verſe. complete, as thus —— 


Me only me” juſt object of his ire. 1 


Or if the, ea repetition of the prenope 
me, without the intervention of any other word, 
ſhould be thought more forcible, and that they 
ſhould on no account be ſeparated; he had but to 
© hands the word only into its geg gg as 
thus. 
Me me alone“ juſt objed of his ire. 
And this would have been at once a line of fire 
melody, and very expreſſive. But it muſt be 
allowed, that the expreſſion is ſtill much ſtronger 
i the other arrangement. In the fiſt place, the 
itrregularity of the numbers, is much more con- 


ſionant to the diſorderly ſtate of Eve's mind; then 
1 tbe emphatical words, any and juſt, obtain 2 
degree of force thus placed, which they could 
. {have in ho other 'fituation ; : ly by the ſudden 
=_ "change 104 ttochee in the fecond foot, without 
any notice given by a preceding pauſe: and juff, 
du the additional emp haſis which it obtains from 
2 preceding pauſe, ab by following t the laſt ſhort 
F - ſyllable of a trochee. © 

= In chis paſſage” Milton ſeems to une had in 
new, that line ig e celebrated epiſode of 
_ eee 

=— Me me adſum qui W me f convertiit grun, 
22 0 — 


Tux Anr or Suan 975 1 | 

Toi this line. of Virgil, there is an apparent diſ- | 
| order, without infringing the laus of verſiſication; 
which in my opinion | ought newer to be done 
on any pretext Whatever. Nothing is ſo eaſy 28 
to expreſs irregular emotions by irregular ſeer; 
but the art of the poet conſiſts in giving 4 l- 
orderly air to the numbers, in order to prodnet: a 
conformity to the ſentiment; which yet, on en- 
amination, will be found to be ſtrictly coniom 
able to the rules of metre; and one great pleg- 
ſure of the mind is, in the perception of that 
expreſſion of diſorder, ariſing from order uifelf, 5 
which is one. principal advantage that verſe has 
over proſe; and when all regard to order is laid 
aſide, it is no longer poetic but proſaie gxpreſſion& © 

J have but a few obſervations more 5 make on 
the ſubject of feet. One is, that an heroic verſe 
cannot be terminated by an heterogeneous bot; 
on which account the following line is not verſe- 

Which of us who beholds the bright | ſur'face. _ 


Though it may terminate in a pyrrhic, as in theſe I 

inſtances. —_— 
That on 'my head all might | be vie! | 16— * 
To gratify my ſcorn | ful en' | emies< —_— 
Over their heads a crys' | tal fir” | nament— 
At whoſe command the pow | ers mil/]itint— 

It may alſo end in an amphibrach, as thus, v7 


Not ſo. repuls'd with tears that ceas'd vt 

flow 7 ing * "2 3 
bear thee, and unweeting 15 | öfen ed 4 2 
Againſt a foe by doom expreſs | aſM'gn'd ig ® _ 
Which of them ER. with the fan [or Fall- . . = 


ing 4 b 


1 


Lines of this claſs are ſaid to contain a dt 4 
ſyllable, Nah as meaſure vers OY ſyllables, and I 
| _ allow 
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allow only ten to an heroic line. But t 
verſes of theſe two ſorts of ſtructure do not offend 
the car, yet at the ſame time they are neither 
| pleaſing by their melody, nor can give any force 
a to expreſſion; and ſhould therefore be ſeldom 
= uſed, except by writers of tragedy, whoſe buſineſs 
it is, not to be too curiouſly ſolicitous about the 
—— of their metre, that the dialogue 
r more natural. The inſtances of this fort 
are; rare in Milton, though they occur too fre- 
quenily in our other poets; and what is ſtill more 
unpardonable, even in rhimed verſes, as it ought 
to be an invariable rule, that the ſyllables which 
 *ehyme ſhould be accented, . in comic and 
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| 
Hi: AV 1 N 8 in my poop lecture, treated of 1 
Expreſſion, ſo. fac as relates io poetic. feet; 1 
ſhall, in this, examine how far pauſes, t ihe OP 4 
conſtituent part of verſe, are concerned in it. JE 
We bave already conſidered pauſes with reſpe& 
to melody. and harmony; now let us . conſider 
them with regard to Expreſſion. _ It has been 
thewn, that to form harmony, the Heat of the 
ceſura muſt be in one of thoſe three places, which «4 
divide the line into members that bear a muſical 
proportion, to each other; and this Fo ae at the 
ſame time, alſo forms. the richeſt melody. Bur 
there is no part of the line, in which the ceſura 
may not find place, for the ſake of expreſſion 3 
which is often the ſtronger, in proportion to the 
deviation from the ſtricter laws of melody an“ M 
harmony; as in this caſe, the mind Pille lingly 3 
accepts in payment the exceedings in the one, for 
the deficiencies in the. others. There. are two Þ} 
articles, upon which the expreſſion, ariſing com 2 
the ſeat of the ceſura, chiefly depends. 1ſt, The 
diviſion of the line into ſuch” une quer as 
bear no muſical proportion to each other. . 
As the ceſura may either be placed after à com- 
plete foot, or after a ſemipede, N. is, may divide 
A foot, it is fitted to different uſes, "rope 
it is employed in the onę, or the ether of theſe 
ways. in the? re ent e * Ne we 2 
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by nn in order to give expreſſion, it ought 
= to. appear, either, that the larger portion was 
= _ abſolutely neceſſary to convey the ſentiments con- 
uuined in it, with full force, in an vninterrupted 
1 continuity; or, that the thought included in the 
| berker member, may be of fuch value in point 
| ile, or imagery, as to balance the quantity of 
and time taken up by the other, Inithjs 
_ ally a ceſura after the firſt ſemipede, which 
you une xpectedly to furvey a ſingle 1dea, may have 
1 And as to the other article, relative 
to the ſeat of the ceſura, whether it ſhould be on 
the complete foot, or the ſemipede ; that, after 
the ſemipede, is the moſt proper to be uſed, where 
the ſenſe is incomplete; becauſe the ear waits for 
the cloſe of the ſoot, and expects ſomething 
bo more; and for the fame reaſon, it is more ſuitable 
1 " wall ideas and images expreflive of continuance 
of motion: that, after the foot, is the moſt proper 
# to cloſe the ſenſe; becauſe the ear, ſatisfied with 
. the completion of the meaſure ſo far, is not left 
in the ſame ſtate of ſuſpenſe, as in the other cafe. 
And this pauſe is Vester! ſuited to ideas of reft, or 
"teffatio on of motion. I ſhall now give ſome in- 
. of the fe Qs produced by ceſaras, ſo 
=s to divide the line in ny moſt unequal portions; 
, fach as that after the brit, And before the laſt 
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1 - thus with the year 13 8 

eee but del 40 me BI, ou. 

Nay" nor the ſweet approach of even or morn. 

* How the neſur ter the; firſt ſemipede, Day, ops 

N „ and forcibly ſtrixes the imagi- 
E nation .withgghe: immeyſn) oh his los, He can 
nv mate ſee What i DN DN and all us 
. * ruſh into he miad A cluſter of images at 
once 
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once preſent thernſelves in confuſed heaps, during 
the pauſe occafioned by this ene ceſura, 
and give a more ſenſible feeling of all the 
delights he has loft, than the moſk —— ; 
detail of them could have done. 
There is ſomething very ſtriking in (Mid 69-5 
common ceſura, which ſuddenly PuFin the reader 

. to refleq on the importance of the word ; "nor is 

there left beauty, in F . the whole latter part 
of the verſe, nothing more than a comment pon 
that important word; by only unfolding the fate 
thought, and mentioning the moſt delightful paris 
of day, the even and gory, without intro ; 
any new ide. 4 
And even in mentioning. theſe two parts, the | 
poet has qudiciouſly placed the morn laft; as the A 
raore charming of the two, that it N leave 5 : 
the —— impreſſion on the mind. - "= 
Leer us protiee to the next inſtance, 1 # 3 
— ——— —— - wakes the bitter memory j 

Of what he was, what i is, and what muſt be, 
Worſe” of worſe deeds worſe ny wg 


enſue. 


What an 9 force does this ive 
to the word worſe /\ and in What fron” colours 
does it paint to us the NOI * 8 
into which Satan had fallen! 3 

And to ſhew that this was "ink — A 
Milton, on another occaſion, expreſſiggg thopght 
ſimilar to this, relative to the ſame objeQ „makes 
uſe of the ſame er: p ee 


— 775 -all goody pad becomes. 
"Bane", and pu 2 rn fe muc worſe, had beep 
V ſtate. + of is: ho 5 51% 


Jo the next — 13614077); Ht 
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2 ...Celeſtial voices to the midnight nic 353%; »% 
5 Biole“ or reſponſive esch to other's note 
The ſituation of the monoſyllable ſole, ſepatated- 
from the reſt 0 the line way a ceſura, enforces its 
3 ſenſe. ' 

Oft the ſame nature is the following inſtance, 
> wa. the ceſura i is before the laſt ſemipede. 
= * and th' humble ſhrub 

4 And buſh With frizzled hair implicit.” Lat 
4 NR oſe as in dance the ſtately trees. 

Here the poſition of the word laſt, being the laſt 
= ſyllable of a line after a ceſura, coincides per- 
= fealy with the ſenſe. The two following of the 
= fame nature contribute greatly to the imagery. 
—— the ſwan with arched neck 
3 Between ber white wings maothag proudly” 
* rows“ ; 


ler ſtate with oary feet ;, yet oft they quit 
- The dank, and riſing on ſtiff pennons“ towre” 
"The mid aerial ſky, 


But the next affords a ſtill more remarkable i in- 
ſtance of the power of this ceſura. 


— — — and durſt ab 
251 1 thuodering out «pb "ona" ros d. 
Between the cherubim. | 


, Four | Ao a half of the ſecond tine are 46659 
_ ribing. 2 


eben bonderig out of Ss os 


But what wonderful imagery, and what ſublime 
[ns does not a ſingle monoſyllable excite by its 


fition ; bounded on one Tide by a ceſural, and 
. the other by a final pauſe? And. what more 
exalted idea could have been conceived of the 


, than is l by that ſingle word? 
"OS 


+ 


- — 2 
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which, after the deſcription of his executing juſt * 
vengeance on the rebellious, and darting hig 


thunders at their heads, ſhews that this required 4 
no unuſdal exertion in the Godh&ad ;* He per- 
formed theſe - wonders———thron'd ! and how 
thron'd? why, as at-other times, GRO W 
acts of love and beneficence 


Between the Cherubim. 


Compare this ſingle inſtance, with the nobles 
| deſcriptions given by the ancient writers of their 
Gods, and "fee | how* ena the rs has 
excelled the Heathen poets.”  - | 
Let us change the 9 * the wand * we 
ſhall ſee how _ of the beauty of the ſentiment 
vn be n, -by a different arrangement. 


und durſt abide a IS cp 
| Jehovah thron'd between the Cherubim E 
Thundering from Sion. 3 
Here the word thron'd, running ondiſtiigu vida] in 
the line, is merely deſeripiive, 1 time 
for the image to fix itſelf in the mind; or ſhould 
any faint one preſent itſelf, it would ſoon give 
place to, and be effaced by the more powe ul one 
that follows, that of his thundering. eas, 
in the other arrangement, by the uncommon pauſe 
beſore the word, thron' d, and by the * 
after it; the mind has, as it were, the 
forced upon it, and the words that folloꝶ + 
- Between the Cherubim——_.... 
cloſing the period, leave it in poſſeſſion of that 
image; and give it full leiſure o admire the 


ineffable dignity of the divine Majeſty,” unmoved 
itſelf in the midſt of the terrours which it ſcatters 


around. And this was the main idea intended to 
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be conveyed: by the poet, not that of his bos 
= JAdering, Which would. Sw nothing; 4n a or 
i 11.185 e bas riot 36 iht 
1 In me fals wieg dne abe two un- 
common: ceſautas in the lame line; one, 2 the 
| rt ſemipede ; the othet, before the laſt. ' 
No ſooner had-th” Almighty ceas*d; but al © 20 
AI be mufzitude of angels, with; a ſhout 
* e as from numbers without number! 
453 {43 235 Aweet”... #15 hw 2» ve} geri 2 1 71 
As from bleſt voices metering ** — — 
Nie the deſign of 'the poet was; to give at 
Jett? ray ſtrung idea of the E and ſweelneſs 
of the ſhout, proceeding from this innumerable 
multitude of angels; and how was it poſſible to 
do this fo eff:Qually, as by the. judicious poſition 
of cheſs Woh 6. Ged. diſtinguiſhed feats of the 
ſame line? the one, at the end of the firſt ſemi - 
ide, followed a ce'ural pauſe; the other, 
13 ing the Fe 141 by ale. and f 1 ; 
filial pauſe. 484. 
Loud? as from numbers without number” | 


Fo ſweet? 
ble voices uttering joy. 


"High us now "examine che next unequal diviſion. 
t by ceſura after the firſt, or 'before 
dhe laß aft foot. Of this 1 ** ee +. in- 


ſtan cet 


e un 25 

Biden. with pride, and een in | his 
: ſtrength. 

„Gidories“ for never ſince eli - 

 Metifuch embodied force, . 1 


2 by the uncommon cefors; which makes 7 
"word, 1 * were projet ow the reſt, je 
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« infolent vanity, and obſtinate pride of Satan, are 
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more ſtrongly painted, than could havebeem! done | 
by the longeſt deſcription. „ "od "i 

And yet no other poet bat; Milton * have 
placed that word in its preſent ſituation. They I 
would certainly, for the fake of ſmoothneſs, have 
let it flow gently down with the other words in | 
the preceding line, as thus—— + 


aud hardening ms nth. = 
Where the idea we are ſtop Rich 7 43 
leaves the laſt impreſſion, 9% 7 E iti 9 12 i 
if Satan: ban in <he other arrangement, 


— — ——and hardening in his fre 5 
Glorte at 


that word, which unexpeQedly Hops us, n 
the image of Satan to us, with all that inſolent 
ſatisfaction in his countenance, and haughtineſs 1 in 
his air, which ſelt-ſufficiency, and conhdengely in 
ſuperior ſtrength, are apt to beget 1 in vain "ny de 


The next inſtance 1 —— * 
He ceas'd, and. next him Molec, a th 
king, 


Stood up” the ſtrongeſt and the fierceſt Gi 
That fought in Heaven. | 


Here the ſudden manner of his — — fo | 
to che character of Moloc, is; frongly 1 imag by 


this ſudden ceſura. 17 


The next affords an N of a cefu ora pre. | 
ceding the laſt foot; | 25 


able 
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——ůĩů - and by an a oath, | = 
Which ſhook -i- eav n's whole rener. BY E 
xe  confirm'd. | 4 | [<4 : * 


Here every condition is filled in this MEN 
diviſion of the line. Four a "oh necelfarily 
8 employed 
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2 in continuity, to deſcribe that amazing 
event, of - ſhaking the whole circumſerence of 
Heaven. And the important word, confirm'd, 
"= . ratification of. the Almighty will, 
| neee of which that extraordinary operation 
vas performed, juſt fills the ſmaller portion of 
the verſe... : 
| In the next inſtance- | 
2 ves with level wing the deep”, now 
2 ſoars” Tre. 
Vp to the fiery concave —_— high. 
"The continuity of the ſame level motion is pointed 
out by four continued portions of the line, and 
the change io a nobler kind of flight, is marked 
| by the fifth. 
Sometimes we find a pauſe before the laſt foot 
of one line, and after the firſt of the ſucceeding 
N _ ONE, 15 in the next inſtance; 233 


Nov in looſe e thick thrown off” the 


le that like a ſea of jaſper ſhone, 
Impurpled with celeſtial roſes? ſmiled. 


Nothing can be better calculated to fix the 
- attemfion on the amazing ſplendour of the 
_celeſtial Worin. than theſe two ure N 


* *.. of this Grudure, which are fame 
met with in Milton, though nut in any other 
that I remember,” appear to many to be 
faulty; becauſe of the intimate connexion which 
there is between the adjective and ſubſtantive in 
Enugliſh, and which in proſe ought never to be 
ſeparated by the ſmalleſt pauſe: now here by 
. finiſhing the verſe, with the adjeQive bright, it is 
\ ſeparated from its ſubſtamive . contrary 
: to 
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to the genius of our tongue. And yet, in the 


right mannec of repeating it, there appears to be 
no defect, but rather the idea ſeems to e | 


new force from this very circuinſtance.” 
In repeating lines of this ſort, they muſt * 
always appear faulty, if the reciter knows nbt 
how to make ' uſe of the pauſe of ſuſpenſion; for 
if . he-uſes any note belonging to ' ſemential 
ſtops, at the end of ſuch lines, it 
ſoleciſm in the ſenſe, by an unnatural disſunction 


of the adjeQive from the ſubſtantive, or the attri- 2 
bute from its ſubject. But when the voice i- 


only ſuſpended, there is no ſeparation made in 
the ſenſe; and the ſabjec and attribute in that 


reſpect, are as intimately united; as if they had 
been cloſely joined in the pronunciation. But 


this ſeparation in point of : faund- between he 


quality and its ſubject, gives time for the quality. 
to make a ſtronget impreſſiom on us; and te. 


fore ſhould never be uſed; but When t 


means that the quality, not the ſubject, ſhould%e 


the principal idea; which is the cafe in the above 
inſtance ; where the intention of the poet is, to 
fix our thoughts, not on the pavement itſelf, but 
on the brightneſs of the pavement. And this is 
the uſe which Milton has always made of this 
arrangement, in whatever lines it is found Much 
as in the following inſtances: WE... 


— unleſs an age bo late“ or ele- 
| Climate" or years damp my intended wing. 
— —— thy tidings bring 

Dep arture from this happy place” our ſweet" 
Receſs” and only conſolation left. 
How fully haſt thou ſatisfy'd me” 

| r of Heaven? — ſerene! 
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Here it is evident, that it is the, adjectives which, 
Z ate emphatic ; it is, the cold climate, the ſweet 
y * receſs, the pure intelligence. And when to. the 
emphaſis, there is ſuperadded a pauſe of 8 
= the attributes become {till more diftinguithed. 
examine the only two remaining 
ura not yet touched upon z I mean 
that after 95 ſemipede of the ſecond. and fourth 
feet, ot as ĩ r e e, after 1 third: 
«nd; fexenth, ſyllables. 1; +11. 
It has been, ſaid, that — afigy, ſermipedes,. 
are fitteſt to expreſs continuance. pf motion, 25 
l alſo of, ſenſe. 3 as thoſe at the end of fest, ate 
propereſt to mark ceſſation of motion, and com- 
piety: of. ſenſe; for. 2 reaſon alregdy. aſſigned. 
Of this Nair. ae, following inſtances: vicho!s. nuvi 
20 hen to right and left the: front 
| "Divided T to either flank retired. 740 may 
— two- handed ſw ax 
| By gan: hd aloft the hornd-edge came down © 
Wade: waſting” ſuch deſtruction to withftand- 
| He hafted” and oppos'd the rocky orb. 
Of ten- fold adamant, Sc. 
; —— above the ground 12 Cf 
Their march was' and * AN N air Wan 
Their nimble tread. my 0! | 
—— ſofaying, a noble ſtroke he lifted high _ 
-. Whieh hung not“ but fo ſwift with 1 7 70 
A 
On the proud creſt of Satan“ that no 
Nor motion of ſwitt thought, Ge. 
For who can think ſubmiſſion” war then, war, 
Open or underſtood, mult be reſolv'd. | 


| - Here we may obſerve, that the pauſe, after a 
1 a paces * uncommon force to the n 


Let us no 
ſeats of the ce 


o ſight 
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Gable when- agcented 5 as may be perceived in 
dais le inſtance in the word, war. And the fol. 
lowing example contains both theſe: ſents uf the 
ceſuray with the ſame ſorce of expreſſion in both: 

— — — which nigh the birth 
Now rowling” boils in bis tumultgove Denne 

And like a deviliſh engine” ba ck tecails 1 

Upon himſelf. to ts 011416 143 NOTE 
; I ſhall now quete a paſſage in which the judi- 
cious vitftation' of the ceſura in its ſeveral ſeutsg 
witt ſhew' what beiuty and . from 
it, and ſo have doe with this article. 10421961 8 

_ dadigtettza dug whale eee ne, "=. 
Lean e e raised, with touks d cordial” i 

R 2 E oye aas 24 1 
Hung vver ber endo- ard) benelld 4 9: 3 
Fs. which' whether walkin or Xe HO 
"hot Went peculiar grace! liz With coice“ 
Mi“ as which Z&phyths on Plofh bre. . 
"Ver hand "foft 6 whiſperd | 4 of 
Awake“ l 2 
1 faireſt” my eſpous'd" my lateſt n. 5 
| Heav'n's laſt beſt gift” my ever new delight” 
Awake“ 


What a yariety! Here in eight lines there are. 
no leſs than ſeven different ſeats of the ceſura 
employed. And how judicioufly, are the more 
_uncommow ceſuras introduced ! How are we 
ſtopped, to contemplate the beauty of Eve, with” 
Adam, by a pauſe at the end of the firſt foot 
(and that a trochee) after that word! And how 
expreſſive of the endearing tenderneſs with which, = 
Adam addreſſed. Eve, is the pauſe afler the firſt 4 7 
ſemipede, Mild! which is of force enough to. 3 
gy the very unequal diviſion of the verſe ; 3 as *J 
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= alſo the neceſſity of pronouncing the beautiſul 
E - fimile; that lollows without interruption, in the, 
4 = latter and ſo much larger por tion. n 
Mad“ as when Zephyrus on Flora W 
But nothing appears to me more beautiful in 
this arrangement, than the different ſituations 
given to the word, awake. - The firſt, after an 
uncommon gauſe at the end of the fourth foot ; 
the latter, aftet another at the end of the ert; 
in ſituations: diredly oppoſed-. To awaken Eve. 
was the principal end of Adam's ſpeaking;/ and 
therefore this word is not only repeated with; 
great propriety, but is placed in both caſes ſuitably 
0 its importance; the contraſt between its having 
ile laſt place in the verſe, when firſt uttered; and 
4A the fagſt place when laſt Praveanced, renders It 
remarkable. | 
Nor are the two fines! :ndladed "Les 4, theſe 
| twaigifferent ſituations of that word, leſs remark- 
abi the beauty of their ſtryQure. We find 
in them a continued climax both in ſenſe. and 
metre; and the coincidence. of thoſe two, in 
forming a climax, is one of the moſt capital 
beauties in numbers. In point of ſenſe, it begins 
with, My faire — this is followed by a more 
forcible expreſſion Ay efpous'd—and that hy one 
» fill more endearing A lateſt fount! — The begin- 
ning of the next line enlarges, and i improves upon 
this tender thought— He "ns laſt bei gif and 
the concluſion” contains a ſentiment expreſſive of 


IS 
** 
_ 

N - 


— 


5 the. fulneſs of his happineſs, which knows no 


ſatiety— . Ay ever new delight This juſtly fniſhes ö 
© the climax, as expreſſive of the moſt remarkable 
and peculiar .circumſtance of the delight which 
12 n found | in the ſociety of Eve, that it was 
_ new; whereas in 2 the other objects of 


3 . the 
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the creation, however beautiful, much of the 
pleaſure in contemplating them muſt diminiſh with i 
their novelty. So far for the climax in the ſenſe; * 
now let us ſee how that in the metre correſponds 

to it. The Hrſt line is divided into three portions, - 
by means of two ceſuras. The two firſt portions 

are of a foot and a half each, and have in each, 
but one accent; but the ſecond, has this advan- « 
tage over the firſt, that its accent is on the laft 
ſyllable of the portion, eme it is on the , 


one of the firſt, — 4 
My faireſt” my eſpotts'd: 7 

The third portion riſes above the other two, 2s As 

containing two feet, and two atccents - 


—— —y la teſt ſ6und. * 

The next line is divided into larger portions; 
the firſt, conſiſting of two feet, with the . 
tage of a ſemipaule between them, AY 

Heaven's laſt' beſt gift” * . <A 
Which is alſo rendered of ſtill more weight, by 
containing four accents, each word here being 


emphatic. The Jatter portion contains hens feet, 
and three accents 


| My ev' | er new | delight 
So that taking this whole little paſſage together, 


nothing in | poetic numbers can be conceived 
more perfect: 


—— ————— Awe ;. 
My faireſt” my eſpots'd” my lateſt found“ 
Heavꝰn's laſt' beſt gift” my ever new delight 
Awake” 


I ſhall now preſent you with one inſtance mores 
containing the united powers of all thoſe principles 
which have hitherto been laid .open, 
; | 9 


; 2 4 4 
1 
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Due wis | the tos sing“ r thẽ wen 
7 2 Deſpair” 
Feed. | ts: ſick “ bus3et-]| from cob 


874 E concl/t 

And 6 | ver them | trium' | phſot beate bar 

- kts gart“ N 

Shock but | delay”d | to ſtrike. 75 

Dire was | th© toſs! | ing wth Hl the renee Vet 4 
; Deſpair” TR 

Tended | the fc! rigs 1 eit 
The firſt foot is a roche; * gives force to 
the firſt ſyllable — dire and horries you through 
the two ſhort ſy Hables to the zoffing” where the 
ceſura after a ſemipede, at once marks the motion, 
and makes you expect the end of the foot; thus 
adding force to the enſning epithet, deep: this is 
followed by a full iambus, whoſe laſt ſyllable, 
greans, is diſtinguiſhed by A fecond ceſura —— 


,dcep the gröans“ 

Theſe two ceſuras are diverſified by heir ſeats 
one after a femipede, the other clofing a foot. 
The laſt pauſe preſents you with the figure of 
Deſpair, made more ne by a fun 
pauſe 

deep che groans" Deſpair” 

The trochee and iambus which begin the next 
line, 45 her in motion, and aa her employ- 
ment 

Ter/ddd | the ſick! 5 
The tri iſſyllabie daQylic foot follow ing the ceſura, 
. expreſſes her hurry from couch to couch - 


" busſeſt from couch to couch. 


In the four firſt feet of the next line you have 
| the 
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the figure of Death preſented, a - exuſting or 


them! 1; 14.5086] 1365 11-2587 1-2 


And over them trivinphant Death" his dard"! 


The laſt foot only names his dart; its well known 
uſe you expect; but the firſt ſemipede of the next 
line, bounded by an uncommon ceſura, at once, 
gives motion to the figure, and makes you ſee his, 
dart, his action, and cruel merey ; 5 

And over them triumphant Death his dart 

Shook” but delay'd to Wire oft in- 

| vok'd 

With vows" as their chief good, 1 final 

og OPS e 

As we have ſufficiently examined; all the x mem- 
bers, ſo as to have a clear view of the body (as 
I may call it) of numbers, let us now conſider 


the principle, which, like a ſoul, actuates and 
regulates all the Parts; and then ; 


Pleas'd you ſhall hear, and are the bei 
power FPfteis 

Of Harmony—— _: „ ee 
I have ſaid that this principle is e 4 
that it is the gieat regulator both of quantity and 
tones in numbers. Let us now come to the proof, 
And firſt with regard to quantity. Vo may 
remember what I advanced in the beginning upon 
this article, that though the quantity, of our * g 
lables be fixed in words ſeparately pronoun 
yet that it is mutable when theſe words are ranged 
in ſentences; . the long being changed into ſhorty 
the ſhort into long, according to the importance. 
of the words with regard to meaning; and. as. it, is 
by emphaſis only, that the meaning can be pointed 
out, RN? 185 muſt be the e 
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of the quamity. The ſhorteſt way to prove this, 
= 1s, to take the ſame individual words, and ſhew 
= that they uf neee ſſaril Sk their quantity, 
E according as they are differently applied. For 
this purpoſe, hal take the * words at the 
beginning of a line juſt quoted, and apply them to 
diffetent concluſions, and ſhew what change this 
mult neceſſarily make in their quantity, according 
to the different meanings which they thus obtain. 


Pi'sav'd thou 'ſhAlt hear | and learn the ſecret 45 


4 7 7 Power, Or. 
Fiess d th'ou ſhalt hear and thu alo'ne ſhalt 
F hear — | 
| " Fleas'd thou ſhal't hear—in ſpite of them ſhalt 
bear 
ee thou ſhalt: henne; not behold the 
2 * 


Joie Grit of theſe nets be words, p 
and Lzgr, being both equally emphatical, are both 
long; whilft:the two intermediate words thou-and 
1 alt, being rapidly paſſed over, as the ſenſe 
b E . are reduced to a ſhort quantity. 
| In, the ſecond inſtance 


| Pleadtd thòu ſt alt hear | and thou alone ſhalt _ 
. 1 36 hear 


1 the" word thou, by being the moſt important, 
EE” obtains the chief, or rather the fole emphaſis ; and 
2 rhys is not only reſtored to its natural long quan- 
| tit, but obtains from emphaſis a till greater 
| degree of length, than when pronounced in its 
| Separate ſtate; and this greater degree of length 
is compenſated by the diminution of quantity in 

the words pleas and hear, which are fourided 

f er than in the preceding inſtance. The 
| —_s ſift continues ſhort... Here we nw 
. alſo 


— 1 
- He ' 
$- ©. 


1 


* 


— 


to prolong the ſound of this word as it ends in 


of the line, is reduced again to a ſhori , 28 4 
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alſo obſerve, that though thou be long in the firſt 
part of the verſe, it becomes ſhort when en 
in the ſecond, on account of the more forcible 1 
emphaſis — to the word , which: 
follows 1 it — | 


* 


A 
"=. 
92 = 


9 thou ale ſhalt hear. 
"Th the third 7 


Pleas'd thou ſha'k hear —in ow of N 2 
hear— | 


Here the word, ſhalt, with the ene abikits | 
alſo a Jong quantity. And though it is impofſible 


a pure mute, yet in this, as in all ſimilar inſtances, 
the additional quantity is to be made out by a reſt 
of the voice, propdrtioned to the importance of 
the word. In this inftance we may alfo. obſerve - 
that the word, fha/t, repeated in the fecond part 


In ſpite of them ſhält heat. 
In the fourth inſtance 


Pleas'd thou ſhält hear | tho' not behold the 
Sar —— 


the word, hear, placed i in oppoſition to the word, 
behild, in the latter part of the line, obtains from | 
the ſenſe the chief emphaſis, and a proportionate 
length; the words, tho and Ha, are 3 
reduced to ſhort quantities, and the word piggs'& 
tends ſome of the time which it poſſeſſed there, to 
the more important word, hear. N 
From theſe inſtances, it is evident; that ihe 5 
quantity of our ſyllables is by no means fixed ; A 
but in this its fluQuating Aate, it may be aſked, 
is it not extremely difficult to obſerve a due mea- 
ſurement of time ? No doubt it is; and to be able - 
10 * it with — ee both inſti e 4 
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and practice. In order to ſee the difficulty of it, 
= let us take a comparative view of the ſtate of our 
EF quantity,.. with reſpect to that of the Romans. 
Among them the quantity of their ſyllables was 


| either immutably fixed, whether the words were 


ſeparately pronounced, . or conneQed in ſentences ; 
or if any change were made, it was done by 
certain ſimple laws of arrangement, and this 
Change was always pointed out by the arrangement 
itſelf. Thus, for inſtance, the law of poſition, 
as it is called, always rendered a ſyllable long, 
which, otherwiſe was ſhort; that is, if a word, 
Whoſe laſt ſyllable terminating in a conſonant was 
ſhort, / preceded; another word beginning with a 
conſonant, that laſt ſyllable of the former. word, 
was, by ſuch its poſition, changed into a long one. 
re à doubt may be ſtarted, whether the 
Romans, in order to obſerve this law of poſition, 
really changed the ſound of thoſe ſyllables, and 
pronounced them differently in their long ſtate, 
from what they dd in their ſhort. I am of 
opinion, that this never occaſioned any change in 
the pronunciation of their words; as the different 
_ quantities might eafily be made out Without it. 
In ſome caſes the law of poſition neceſſarily gave 
a longer time to the former. ſyllable ; for there 
are certain conſonants which are formed by ſuch 


diſfimilar poſitions of the organs of ſpeech, that 


_ tifter; ſounding the one, it requires time to place 
the drgans in the proper poſition to form the 
other; and this of courſe gives an additional time 
to the former. And when that is not the caſe, if 
4. conſonant of a ſimilar natute may be pro- 


= nounced in 4 more tapid time after another, then 
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the reciter is obliged, by the law of poſition; to 
Site the due length to the former ſyHable, by à 
proportional feſt of the voice. This law of poſi- 
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tion then being almoſt the only - one which occa- 
ſioned any change in the quantity of their ſyllables,” 
and there being always ſo evident a mark when 
this change was to be made, we ſhould be apt to 
imagine that the obſervation of quantity among 
the Romans, was not a matter ef any great 
difficulty. And yet we find it was conſidered far ü 
otherwiſe by them: it was by no means left to ü 
chance, or to be picked up in converſation ; no, 
it was made one of the earlieſt branches of their 
education, and regularly taught by proper maſters. 
When cluldren kad been inſtrufted in the power 
of the letters, and taught to ſpell, and pronounce 
words at ſight by the grammarian; the maſter of 
muſic was called in, to teach them the due and 
exact quantity of their ſyllables, as well as the 4 
proper intonation of their accents. Now, it ſo 
much pains were 2 neceſſary among them,, 
in a language, the quantity of whoſe ſyllahles 
was either 1 y faxed, or aſcertained by a 
few obvious rules ; bs much more neceſſary, ; 
mult ſuch care be among us, where the quantirs 
of ſyllables is perpetually with the ſenſe, 
and can never be aſcertained by apy rules? 9 
I ſhall now give a few more 2 of the 
neceflary connexicn there is between meaning and 
quantity, and of their mutual aſſiſtance i in n = 
aut eu other. | = 
— —U—— follow me:, ©. 
And | will bring thee where no ſhadow ſtays _ | 
Thy coming, and thy ſoft embraces, he —= 
Whoſe image thou art, him thou ſhalt enjoy 1 
Inſeparably thine, & c. | "2 
A celebrated critic has pronounced N fourth line 
of this paſſage to be no verſe at all, probably from 
by not 
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not knowing how to read it; for if pronounced 


in this manner — 


Whoſe image thou art bim thoũ ſhalt enjoy 
it ceaſes indeed to be a verſe, and at the ſame 
ume deſtroys, the meaning. But if pronounced 
with an emphaſis on the word, thou, in the firſt 
part of the line, and, bim, in the ſecond, as 
ys: > 

- Whoſe | image thdu art” him thou ſhalt en- 

| joy, &c. 
the ſenſe is reſtored together with the meaſure. 
For the mvaving of theſe words of the angel to 
Eve, is, Follow me, and I will bring thee, not 
© to a ſhadow, ſuch as you ſee in the water, but 
* to a ſubſtance; to him whoſe image thou art, 
© as that in the watery gleam is thine. Him), 


as a ſubſtance you may enjoy thi's, as a 
© ſhadow, you cannot.“ I; 


This line affords another inſtance of the mu- 
table nature of our quantity in the ſame word; 


for the firſt thou being emphatic is long $ 
Whoſe image thou art- 


- Whilſt the ſecond without emphaſis is ſhort, 
— — him th6u ſhalt enjoy. 


In the following lines in the ſpeech of Death 
to Satan + 


Leſt with a whip of 8 1 purſue 
Thy ling' ring, or with one ſtroke of this dart 
Strange horror ſeize thee 


If the ſecond be pronounced thus 
Thy ling' ring, or with one ftroke of this dart, 


the verſe will be degraded into hobbling proſe. 
And though it may be imagined that the ſenſe is 
preſerved 


re 


574 by 
preſerved i in this way of reading, yet it will appears. 4 | 
upon examining, that part of the poet's meaning 
is loſt, as well as the imagery ; to preſerve which,. 
there muſt be a ſtrong emphaſis 's on the e 7 
and this — 8s thus, 


Thy ling' ring, or with one ſtroke of thi- 4 | 


for the emphaſis on the word one marks the "ui 
peculiar property of the dart of Death, which | 
does its buſineſs at once, and needs no ſecond 
ſtroke : and that on the word this, .preſents the 
dart to view, and the image of Death ſhaking it 
at Satan. 

In the next inſtance we have two examples of 
this kind. 
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and pethaps thus far remoy'd 
* mind us, not offending, ſatisfy d 5 
With what is puniſn'd. 5 530 


Here let the ſecond line be pronounced thus, 
Not mind Us, not offending — 1 
and the meaning will be equivocal; the word not 
beginning in this way the two members of the 
ſentence, the two phraſes will ſeem to point to the 
ſame perſon. The only way to mark the fenſe 
clearly, is, by placing an emphaſis on the word 
us, and connecting it cloſely with the latter phraſe 
of the ſentence, by interje ing a freipanſh I 
the word mind, as thag———- 1 
Not mind' uss not offending * _ S. 
that is, who offend us no longer. 
— ſatisfy d E: dl Hit 44 +5 
With what is pu'niſh'd—— 
Here alſo the meaning | becomes 


equivocal 5 in "this Fl 


way of pronouncing the latter line; for it ſeems 
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3 to imply, ſatisfied with the thing that is puniſhed; 
2 but by laying a Rrong emphaſis on the word ij 1's, 
With what i's puniſh'd—— 

the true ſenſe ſtarts out at once, which i is, "that he 


will be ſatisfied with the puniſhment already 
inflicted. 


lere we have a proof of the cloſe contiexios 
that ſubſiſts between emphaſis and quantity, and 
ihat a falſe uſe of the one, renders the other falſe 


too. Fot in the improper way of pronouncing 
theſe lines,” us and it are both ſhort ; but in the 
Fight way they are both long. | | 


In reading the following line thus 
Which way J fly is hell, myſelf am ben; 
ihe thought is not perhaps changed by this manner 


of pronouncing it; but with how much more force 
is it conveyed by placing the ſtrongeſt emphaſis on 
bh word 4 n. 


Which way I fly is hell, myſelf m hell. 
Upon the propriety of Which emphaſis, the 


5 following lines of Milton may ſerve as a com- 


ment; 


— ——horror and doubt diſtrac̃t 
. ; Bi troubled. Wan and from the bottom 


| ſtir 
: he bell within bim; for within hack hell 


He brings, and round about him, nor from 
bell 


One ftep, no more than from himſelf can fly 
Fry change of place. 


Let the following line be thus repeated 


Wo” glo'ry then when thou no more wert good 
departed from hee 1 1 


and 


— 
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and the ſenſe is obſcured; for the word thing? 3 
paſſed ſlightly, over as; a ſhort ſyllable, ſeems to 3 
| have the meaning of therefore, or conſequently, for By 
which it often Wand,; but the true meaning of is 2 þ 
here 1s, at that time; and to mark this Pente, it 13. 
neceſſary to lay a ſtrong emphaſis on the word 
the a, followed by a pauſe, as thux—— _.  * 3 
That glory the'a” when thou no more wert 2 


. 


8 
Departed Pa thee—— 


That is, the glory which you boaſt, Ates you 
the very inftant you ceaſed to be good. And here 
1 ſhall obſerve by the way, that nothing has 
cauſed ſo much falſe reading, as words of this 
claſs: for, as many of them which are ſet down Mi 
under the ſeveral heads of conjunctions, prepo- nl 
ſitions, and adverbs, often change their claſs, have. nl 
different uſes and meanivgs and as this diſtipQion. 8 
can only be pointed out by emphaſis; .. readerggl 
| accuſtomed to conſider the ſame words always nl 
the ſame light, and knowing that theſe ſmalln 
parts of ſpeech are hardly ever emphatic, ate 2 
to paſs them by unnoticed, even when they becomall 9 N * 
the moſt important words in the ſentence, by the® 
meaning which they convey. Of this 1 could 
produce innumerable inſtances 3- but as it is not 
immediately to the point in aueſlion; T ſhall con- 
tent 1 with one which will put the matter 
in a clear light. Attend to the following paſſage. 
Such pleaſure took the ſerpent to behold 

This flowery plat, the ſweet receſs of Ere. 
Thus early! thus alone. 6 

Let the laſt line be repeated in this | manner, and 
the latter, thus, be ſlightly paſſed over like the? 

Amer, and they will bo:h ſeem to have the rex 
: meaning 
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| their uſe here. The firſt ſtands in the place of 
* 23 thus early, for ſo early. And that this cannot 


1 4 1 means a great deal. It implies the cauſe of the 


alone in a manner ſo unexpected, ſo unuſual, 


this was the firſt time ſhe had ever quitted . 


2 by this word, demands a ſuitable force of em- 
_ This early! thi 1 


ene in this manner, ſo conſonant to his wiſhes. 
Having made it evident that emphaſis is the 


of the voice in fpeaking: Of which | ſhall give 


| Wn that of quantity. 

| uad thou ſhalt bear, and learn the ſecret 

A power 

4 4 Hh the words pleas'd and bear, being equally 
zZ emphatical, are equally elevated, whilſt the two 

intermediate, are pronounced in a lower note. 
Pleas). thou ſhalt hear, and thou Sq ſhalt 

| hear 
3 Here the word, thou, being the chief emphatic 
one, has a ſuperior degree of elevation; the 


the elevation which they had when the moſt em- 

Shatic; and the word Halt, pb in proportion 
to its little „ 

Z Pleas'd 


© meaning ; whereas there is a wide difference in 


be the caſe with. the fecond, may be ſeen by 
putting the word /, to both, as——fo early, / 
alone. What then does the latter thus mean? 


The importance of the ſenſe therefore conveyed: 


I regulator of our quantity, I ſhall now ſhew in 
what manner it regulates alfo the tones, or notes 


ſtances in the four lines already employed to 


23 delight that Satan took in ſeeing Eve thus _— z 


words, pleas'd and hear, abate. proportionally of 
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Pleas d thou ſha: hear, in e thein b. 
Here the word, Halt, odtathing the chief em- "2 
phaſis, is diſtinguiſhed by the moſt remarkable 
change of voice. But this change is not, in 
the former inſtances, to a higher, but to a lower 
note of the voice, as the ſentiment proceeds from 
an act of the mind which marks power and” 
authority, and to which a more ore me 1 
tone is better ſuited. 


Pleas'd thou ſhalt hear, tho? not t bebe the alt. 
In this the word, hear, with a ſuperiot emphaſis, 


obtains alſo a ſuperior elevation. 

It is evident, in all theſe inſtances, that the 
change of emphaſis, not oply produces a change - 
of quantity, but of note alſo, in the different 
ſyllables in which it is placed. And in this fluc-. 
tuating ſtate of both, it may be imagined much. 
more difficult to. obſerve their - juſt proportions, i 5 1 
tban among the Romans, with whom they were 3 
fixed and aſcertained by mutable laws. But were **_ 
we to give equal attention to the cultivation o 
the living ſpeech, it would be followed by equal.” 
ſucceſs, 

Every one who ſpeaks Engliſh properly, natu- 
rally and of courſe gives the moſt remarkable 
notes, or changes of the voice, to the emphatic 
words; ànd to the others, according to the ſeveral 
degrees of ſubordination, in which they ſtand with 
reſpect to thoſe words, when he ſpeaks his ſenti- 
ments without art or 'premeditation. And theſe. 
are the very notes which every one would of 
courſe uſe in reading or reciting, if he were not 
under the influence of falſe rules, and had not 
been taught to uſe in reading, certain tones and 
notes 
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notes s of the voice, which k differ - wholly from thoſe 
= employed i in ſpeaking ; and which, being but few 

in number, and adapted to all fentences alike, 
deſtroy that endleſs variety of notes, with which 


4 | — has furniſhed us, to expreſs the endleſs 


= variety of ſentiments, and emotions of the human 
= mind. From this early taint of education, few 
= Ever get free during their lives; which is the 
reaſon 3 ſo few are found, whoſe reading or 
recitation can be endured. But. they who —— 
had the good fortune to have been originally 
taught to read well; or who, by dint of attention 
and practice, have overcome early bad habits, 
will never be at a loſs to know what kind of notes, 
* of the voice, they ate to uſe in re- 
dbecauſe they have only to poſſeſs them- 
lee 'thorou ghly with the ſentiments, and the 
notes as wee follow, as the ſound of the 


1 ſtrings of an inſtrument does the touch. The 


4 nature and kind of notes being found, there only 


remains to reduce them io ſuch a juſt proportion 


= in reciting verſe, as ſhall produce melody ; and 


this taſk is left wholly to the ear, which has 
received powers from the hand of Nature, per- 
ſectly adequate to the office. But the unfolding 
and right uſe of theſe powers, like all the nobler 
faculties of man, depend upon cultivation, and are 
loſt through neglea. We all know to what an 
amazing degree of nice diſtinction, a well in- 
formed and practiſed ear arrives in muſic; nor 
have we any reaſon to doubt, that its- powers 

would be leſs accurate in the ſpeaking ſounds, 
were equal care taken in that reſpect, even though 

e had not the authority of the Greeks and 

omans to prove their point. A cultivated ear, 
bd rejeQts all ſounds that are diſcordant 5 ; 
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and as its pleaſure increaſes in proportion to the al 
richneſs of the melody, it is never ſatisfied but 4 
with the greateſt degree of it that the ſubject wil! 
admit. In this reſpect its powers are ſubordinate 
to thoſe of the underſtanding, which ſettles be 
general value; but that once adjuſted, the relative 
proportion of che notes to each other, is left who 
to the ear. In which ſhe has for guide the ſo 
belonging to the accented ſyllable of each — 1 
_ which, like a-key-note, ſerves as a ſlandags _ 
of eafurement to the others. 
The ſame reaſoning will hold good with. regard = 
to the juſt obſervation of quantity alſo; and that Mi 
it is well founded 1 can confidently em, from WM 
the ſucceſs which has always attended my inſtruc= 
tions given in that way, during a long courſe of 
years, to a variety of pupils of different Ses 
even to fome far advanced in manbhood. 
Having laid open all the principles upon which 2 
the numbers of heroic verſe are founded; an * 
ſhewn by what rules of compoſition, thei, three 
great properties of melody, harmony, and e 
preſſion, are to be attained; it will be now neceſ» 
fary to lay down rules for the proper recitation of - 
ſuch; verſes; as it is only by a ſuitable. delivery " 
that the beauty of ſuch compoſition can be ma» Ml 
nifeſted. In the firſt place, all the words ſhould: 
be pronounced exactly the ſame way as in proſe. 
The movement of the voice ſhould be from accent 
to accent, lay ing no ſtreſs on the intermediate ſyl- 
lables. There ſhould be the ſame obſervation 
of emphaſis, and the ſame change of notes on the 
emphatic ſyllables, as in proſe. "The uſual fault 
of introducing ſing ſong notes, or a ſpecies of 
chanting into poetical numbers, is diſagreeable to 
every ear, but that of the chanter himſelf, 
5 „ —— 8 
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Such readers indeed ſeem generally in high rap- 
= tures with their own muſic, for, according to the 
=  oldobſervation, baud cuiquam injucunda que cantat 
%.: © No man's tune is unpleaſing to himſelf. 
Bat they ought to conſider, that they are doing 
great injuſtice to the poer's muſic, when they 
= ſubſtitute their own in its room. The tune of 
= the poet can then only be heard, when his verſes 
| are recited with ſuch notes of the voice, as reſult 
naturally from the ſentiments ; and a due propor- 
tion of time, obſerved in feet and pauſes, the 


_ conftituent parts of verſe. - f 
The next great point to be attended to, is the 
fri obſervation of the two mufical pauſes before 
deſcribed, the ceſural and final, which peculiarly 
belong to poetry. What relates to the final 
1 has already been ſufficiently explained. 
= ut, with regard to the ceſural, whoſe ſeat is 
variable, and may be in all the different parts of 
ieee verſe, conſequently not fo eaſily found, there 
== Fequires more to be ſaid. In order to find the ſeat 
of the ceſura, we are to reflect, that there are 
fome parts of ſpeech ſo neceſſarily connected in 
ſentences, that they will not admit of any ſeparation 
_ bythe ſmalleſt pauſe of the voice. Between ſuch, 
therefore; the ceſura can never fall. Its uſual ſeat 
is, in that place of the line, where the voice can 
firſt reſt, after a word not ſo neceſſarily connected 
with the following one. I ſay, not ſo neceſſarily, 
becauſe the ceſura may find place where there 
would be no ſentential ſtop, after a word which 
leaves any idea for the mind to reſt on, though it 
may have a cloſe connexion with what follows. 

Por inſtance, © OE. 

= Of Eee whoſe eye“ darted contagious fire. 

F * 5 5 "Now 


* 
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Now in proſe, there could not properly be a comms 


after the word, qe, from its cloſe connexion © 4 


with the following verb; but in verſe, remove 


the ceſural * and the metre 1s — de- 
ſtroyed. 


Of Eve” whoſe eye darted contagious Get 1 


Of the ſame nature. is another line of Milton's, 
relative to the ſame perſon ; 


And from about her” ſhot darts of defire — 


— 


Pronounced in that manner with the pauſe; in | 


the middle of the line, it ceaſes to be verſe; but. 


by penny the ceſura after the word, fort, as 
thus | 


And from about her thor! darts of ae py 


the metre is not only preſerved, but the 2 
much enforced, by the unexpected trochee fol- 
lowing the pauſe, which, as it were, ſhoots out 
the darts with uncommon force: 


The following line of Mr. Pope's, read thus" . 
Ambition firſt ſprung” from your bleſt abodes, 


is no verſe, but hobbling proſe. Let the ceſura 


be placed after the word, fir, as thus 
Ambition firſt” ſprung from your ei 
abodes 
the metre is reſtored, and. the pet — 
firſt, obtains its due degree of emphaſis, and is 
made more diſtinguiſhed by preceding this unuſual 
pauſe. 
Of the ſame kind are two lines of W aller's, 


which I lately read, open in the 3 
manner 


We've loſt in him arts, chat not yet are an 
The Muſes {till love, their own native place, 
* 
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. which pointing, the metre is deſtroyed, nd 
the thought ebſeured. 3 en * this 
divided: 


We've loſt in hin” arts that not yet are "Sond: 
The Moſes till” love their own native place. 


Unleſs a reader be much upon his guard, he 
will be apt to pauſe, however improperly, at 
thoſe ſeats of the ceſura, which have been ſet 
down as producing the fineſt melody, and there- 
ſore are molt pleaſing to the ear. Thus in the 

; following . 


Nor Cod alone” in the til 4 we find — 


"2 T he ceſura, ſo placed, points to a different ſenſe 
from that which is contained in the ſubſequent 
line 3 for, in this way, it would imply, that we 

do not find God alone, in the ſtill calm but 


= ſomething elſe — whereas the true meaning of the 


couplet is, that we do not find God, in the ſtill 
calm only, but in the ſtorm and tempeſt ;? and | 
therefore the pauſe ſhould be thus made —- 


Nor God alone in the flill calm we find, 
He mounts the flora” and walks upon the 


wind. 

Mere e would be great temptation in all the follow- | 
ing lines; for the lake of W to ee the 
N Wrong. 

be ſprites of fiery” termagants in flame 

Back to my native” moderation ſlide 

And place on good” ſecurity his gold — 

tn, reſiſtleſs eloquence employ— | 
Or croſs to plunder” provinces the main— 


But ſuch unnatural disjunQion of words, which 
IF have a neceſſary connection with each other, 
1 1 * it might give 1 muſt hurt 
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the underſtanding; which ſurely, in ratic 
beings, has the firſt right to be ſatisfied. * Lin 
of this ſtructure ry. not in reality contain any © © 


perfect ceſura; whoſe place is ſupplied by % 
ſemipauſes, or demiceſuras. As thus 


The ſprites of fiery termagants' inflame. 

- Back' to my native moderation ſlide. © 
And place on good ſecurity” his golxet.k 
Your own' reſiſtleſs t e r employ. = 
Or croſs to plunder provinces the main. be 

Of the ſame nature is the following line— ; 


Nor virtue male" or female can we name > 


. and the laſt of this couplet —_ 


Thus. God and Nature link'd the genempl: a 
And bade ſelf- love“ and ſocial be the ſame. 


In both which the . ſhould be den 
introduced 


Nor virtue i 0e faraals/ can we name 
And bade“ felf-love and ſocia be the ſame. 
Great attention ought to be paid to the ſemi- 
pauſes, in lines where they are introduced together 
with a ceſura; both in order to render the ideas 
more diſtinct, and to improve the harmony. W . 
in the laſt line of the following couplet, the clan 
only be marked, as thus 
So two conſiſtent motions a& the ſoull, 
And one regards itſelf“ and one the whole—O : 
the two different motions which aQuate the foul, i 
are not diſtinly pointed out; which eag only be il 
done by 8 WS the ſemipauſes, thas—— _.. 
And one' regards itſelf” and one“ the Whole. 
Having thus amply diſcuſſed all that felates to - 
the numbers of our heroic poetry, I ſhall py > 
ex 


* 


ra 
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r upon an examination of the ſeveral other 


as of metre. + That which approaches the 
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taining four feet; or as it is commonly, though 
improperly ſaid, of eight ſyllables ; ſince ſome 
contain... more than eight, ſome leſs. It differs 
from the beroic by being ſhorter by one foot, 
and having little or no - 4 of the Of Rt - and alfo 
by being never uſed but with * And 0 
either in couplets, as thus— 


The ſhepherds and the nymphs. w. were ſeen. 
4 before the Cyprian Qgeen. 
The council for the fair began, 
Accuſing the falſe creature, man. 


Or elſe in alternate rhimes, as thus 


While from our looks, fair nymph, you 8 
The ſecret paſſions of our mind, 

My heavy eyes, you ſay, confeſs pd de. 
A heart to love and grief inclin'd. 


In other reſpects this metre is the ſame as the 
heroic, has the fame iambic movement, and ad- 
mits 2 Þke variety of feet. That is, our writers 
have all _ indulged themſelves in the fame latitude, 


my opinion very improperly ; as theſe irregu- 


larities are much to the prejudice of melody, 
which ought to be chiefſy conſidered in theſe 


| ſhorter kinds of verſe, ſince they will. not admit 


of that harmony and expreſſion which are to be 
found in the longer meaſure, principally depending, 
as I have ſhewn, upon the uſe of the ceſura. 


There is one other material difference between 


— ſpecies of metre, and the heroic; that 
in the latter, a line can never conſiſt of 
ten ſyllables, in this, one een is often 
d, and only ſeven remain. Of whichy 
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| ii of inſtances are to . found” 1 rh 
Allegro of Milton 


Haſte thee nymph and being | with thee. , "= 


 Jeft | and youth | ful jol | lity, | 
Quips | and cranks | and wan ton wiles, 


Nods | and becks | and wrea | thed ſrniles ; 0 


„Such | as hang | on He | be's cheek? * 
And love to hive in dimple ſfeek; 5 
Sport | that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his fades. | 
Come | and trip | it as] yon go, © © 
On the light" fantaſtic toe. et 


This liberty of dropping à ſyllable is n 
prejudicial to the melody of the verſe, and ſhould 
never be allowed but for the fake of expreſhon ; 
that is, when a. monaſyllable: may contain ſo 


important an idea, as to claim a right of 


ing the ſpace of an entire foot, making up tbe 
time by a pauſe after it, and ſo conſtituting what 
is called a ſyllabic foot, Thus in the I 2B a I 


inſtances 
Sport | that wrinkled Care derides —— 


Mirth | admit me of thy crew 5 


Sinks my ſoul with gloomy pain? 
Cee! | ſhe ſmiles, tis joy again. 
Swells | a paſſion in my breaſt ?. 
Hark | | ſhe ſpeaks, and all is reft. 


The monoſyllables begianing theſe lines, mays 
with a pauſe after them, well ſupplythe Py of 


an entire foot. But in thefe—— "> 


While | the cock with lively din : 6 
From {| the fide of ſome hoar hill- 


The two unimportant words, While 's 


. not admit of any pauſe after them, #4 F 4 
| E 


ther 
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Wy | 7 
grefore the metre is deſective. And indeed all 
ts of that ſtructure, where this rule is not 
obſcrved, are perfectly profaic, and would not be 
A Takes for verſe, but on account of che rhime.# 
Soch a- 33 
With two ſiſter Graces more — 
Or the te iſteg eglantine 
From the ſide of ſome hoar is 
Right againſt the eaſtern gate 
And the milk-maid ſingeth blithe— . 
On a ſun-ſhine holiday. 


This kind of metre admits of nine Hane, with 
double rhimes ; as - 5 
With wanton heed, and giady cunning, 1 
The melting voice throꝰ mazes running. 


And ſometimes of ten, by the nn,. of the 


Ne ag— 


To many a youth, and many a maid—— 
On every hill, in every grove 


1 There have been ſome poems attempted in 
© verſes of four feet in the trochaic meaſure ; but 
as thoſe require double rhimes, which are much 
more hard to be found than ſingle, the metre is 
continually changing to the mixed iambic, and 
& the inſtances of the purely trochaic meaſure are 
very rare. | : . 
| The two remaining kinds of metre, are, the 
amphibgachic, and anapzſtic ; which, from the 
nature of- the feet that compoſe ins: are cer- 
tainly fitted for very different purpoſes. The 
amphibrach, having the accent on the middle 
between iwo ſhort ſyllables, moves on in a can- 
tering ple, well mrs to en and comic ſub- 
: Boy Av. + | vgs * 
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Since com ju] gal pasſion 

Ft bs come in | to faſh on, A ah 
And m21'riage | ſo bleX on | * throne is, 
Sit Trust 4 ſhall be my Adagis. 


25 
| , 


The · anapæſt having the accent on the laſt, a 5 


two ſhort ſyllables, is at once a rapid and im- 
Wie foot, ſuited to the more Dan emotions 
the mind. As x | 
In my rage ſhall be ür CA * 
The revenge of a Queen. 27 
Vet from the very nature of dee however 
differently conſtituted they may appear for” dif- 
ferent purpoſes, our poets have never adhered to 
the one or the other of theſe metres, in any of 
their poems; but have made an incongruous jumbſe 
of the two, like that monſter tragi- comedy, which 


ſo long diſgraced the taſte of the nation. Of 


this mixt ſpecies of ' metre, . which has yet ob- 
tained no name * us, take the following 
ſpecimen . 


If e'er in | thy sight 1 enn favour | Apollo, 

Defend' me | — all the | difas'ters | thine fol 
low; 

From the knives and the fo6ls | and the fop's | 

| of the time, 

From the drud' | ges in proſe | and the tĩ flers 
in rhime. 


This ſpecies of verſe ſhould e of 


four entire feet containing three pd. 
To preſerve the juſt movement in the phi- 


brachic, the lines ſhould always end with dguble 
t n 
this, as indeed in every ether kind of nilMbers,... 
h liber - 

laws f 
melody T7 " 


rhimes; in the anapæſtic, with ſingle. 


our writers have indulged themſelveg in hc 
ties, as are utterly incompatible with t 
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lody and any rea To give ſome inſtances a 
rhis, in one of our RN accurate. ure 
* Swift. 
Once on ee | ar 86 r ries + tear] * 
| N e wo 4 Krpohyaneanl in 
| Satin; 
But was ſGrg, iy put ** 15m the ei 
a verse, F 
Becaũùſe he. | could find | no word' to | come 
=> 7 Pat" | 
In the firſt line, we find at the beginning a ſoot 
of one ſyllable only, ſo that there are two wanting. 
The third foot, at old flo, cannot be admitted 
among any of the poetic kind, none of which ever 
| four times, and this containing three ſyl- 
* lables, two of which are long, has five. And 
de fourth line, wants a ſyllable. | 
The metre might be reſtored thus: 
5 was once on a time as the ſtories rehearſe, 
A friar would needs ſhew his talent in Latin, 
But was ſorely put to't in the midſt of a verſe, 
Becauſe he could find not a word to come 
pat in, | 
Beſide omining ſyllables, nothing is more common 
than the introducing of ſuch feet as I gave an 
inſtance of juſt now, which ought never to be 
admitted into poetic metre. Such as 
fi | lently wand | er'd to ſooth | his sõft 
art pen | five my _ friend | ſaid the 
„ dbesrf fil sd bid — 
*— 4 foot is introduced which has no 
accent & all, and then the metre is deſtroyed, 


unlets * A wo by falſe reading. As— 
| This 


The line thus read is abſold proſe; and 1 | A = 
give it the movement of verſe it will be neceſſary 3 


to lay an accent upon the laſt — of ie 
—— 


Thus put“ me] the friar L ins an amäze- 
ment ——— 


which is abſurd. « 
If in this mixed ſpecies of metre any ſort of 
regularity were obſerved; if in the ſtanza, for 
inſtance, the lines were alternately anapæſtic and 
amphibrachic; and ip the regularly rhimed verſes 
the couplets were ſo, which is the caſe in the 
inſtances above quoted, the ear would know what 
to expect, and might receive ſome pleaſure from 
the obſervation of order. But though the writers ® os 
often ſet out in this manner, they ſoon fall into the: 
utmoſt irregularity, uſing the anapæſtic, or am- 
phibrachie movement, juſt as it may happen to 
ſuit their convenience, or beſt agree with the 
rhimes which my occur; and thus ſuch a 
diſcordant jumble of metres, as no ear, at all 
ſenſible to the muſic of numbers, could endure. = 
But of all the different ſpecies of poems among 
us, thoſe which are called odes, feem in pant a4 
to ſhew moſt the poverty of our writers,” and 
want of ſkill in the decorum of numbers. ; 4 
the verſification in theſe is uſually that 
heroic kind, only apportioned out in 
different length, ſome conſiſting of fivgy, ſame of - 
four, ſome of three, and ſome of ix. feet; but 
all having the ſame movement as the heroic," 
the chief diverſity to be perceived in them wiſe, 
from the different diſpoſition of the chi 
in this courſe they wy „** not w 
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Sy EATEN of he ancients, who, in their ty ric 
4 "Poetry, had invented diflerent kinds of Bic iy 
made up of ſuch feet as ware peculiarly ſuited to 
the nature of the ſubject. And what is ſtill 
more extraordinary, notwithſlanding they had in 
=  their.own language, the model of an ode before 

- them, in which the advamage toſbe mace from 
uſing a variety of metre, conſonantly to the laws 
of decotum, is amply diſplayed. I mean Dryden's 
celebrated ode on St. Cecilia's day. To examine 
all the beauties of which, would take up too 
much time; I ſhall therefore only make a few 
+ obſervations upon ſome of the moſt remarkable 
N paſſages. In the narrative parts, he has very 
properly uſed the mixed iambic of our heroic 
verſe, finely diverſified to the ear in point of 
= harmony, and to the underſtanding in point of 
expreſſion. But when he comes io the deſcriptive 
part, or what may be called the painting of poetic 
numbers, he then changes to that ſpecies of metre 
which is peculiarly adapted to his fubjeQ; whether 
it be of a nature to excite gay and lively, or gloomy. 
and violent emotions. I hus in his deſcription of 
Bacchus, the trochaic movement chiefly prevails, 


Bac 'chus ] ever | fair and | young, 
king | joy's did | firſt' or | dain. 
Eee ies ings | are a | treas'ure. 
Rrnking is“ the | (6ldier's | Pleas' ure. 
2 E _—e the | treagure! 
weeEt the pleasure! 
2 3 K a pleasure after | pain. 
. he deſcribes Alexander's imagination as 
, heatedvalmoſt to a pitch of phrenzy, he then 
ne the moſt powerful unmixed tambics. 


4 A The mas iet faw*Tthe mad” | neſs riſe; |, 
3 mY His glos [ ing check if "his ar' | dent ey'es, 
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And while | he heaven anghearth' | def ied, - 
Ching'd f his hand and check'd' |; his pride. 
In this laſt line we may obſerve how. much I 1 
expreſhon is enforced by a ſmall alteration in the 
metre. The three preceding lines all conſiſt of 43 
forcible and puſhing iambics; the laſt commences 
with a ſyllabic foot, which ſtops you unexpectedly, 
and prepares you for the enſuing change in the 
numbers; which being intended to extite melan- 
choly, have a more flow and ſpondaic movement, 
the accents of the iambics lying 2 upon 
vowels, or ſemivowels, | -— 
He choſe | a mGurn | ful müle 

Soft pit ly to infuſe, 

He _ | Darf þ us Fai | and * 


By to6 | ſevere | a ſite _—_ 

Fühlen fällen fällen füllen | 

| - Fallen{ from his bigh | eſtate 
And wel tering in | his blood; IP 

Deſer'] ted at | his ut'] moſt ne&J 

By thoſe | his ler mer boun | ty fed“; 


On the | bare earth | expos'd | he lies 
With not“ a friend'] to c'Gſe | his eFes. 
With down | caſt loss] the j6y | leſs - 
fat'e, 


Rev?l | ving in| his al | ter'd fool 42 
The va wn turns | of chance below 1 
And now! | and ther! | a sigh | he ſtole, 
DET And tears | began | to flow. *. 
From pity the tranſition to love was ealy ; 


*T was but a kindred ſound to move, * 
For pity melts the mind to love, Co 


To produce this effect, the poet changes 1 


numbers to the more * and | pleaſing it 
© movement. 
_— 3 
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|» $f y | ſweet il Ly'dian | meas'ures, 

he | ſc6th'd his | foul to | plead'ures. 

Wär he | :ung' is | toil and | trouble, . 

Honour | vut' anf empty bubble; 

Never ending | till be | gin ming, 
Fighting aut and I till def | troꝶ ing: 
If ' the | world! be worth thy | winning, 
Think, (| think! it | worth! en | joy "ng. 
Lovely 12 ha's ſit's be | side thee, 
Take the good the | gods pro | vide thee. 


Y Mons the king is repreſented as ſinking under the 

= delicious ſenſations, u hich love and wine had 

3 occaſioned, and his whole foul at length wrapped 

ia the pleaſing deliriam. To rouſe him from this 

3 * and awaken the more violent paſſions, the 

mwiehte maſter once more changes his numbers to 

3 yy puſhing tambic, and impetuous anzpzſt. ; 

No wi ehe g6l | den ly're | again“. 

Tt] der ye and yet'] a loft | der ſtrait“. 

Bieak | iis, bands” | of ſleép | afor\der, 
And rote | him like Ha rat 1 ling pda! oY 
5 hun der. ä | 

rk! Hark I the bor' | rid ſoũad 

, _ F 8 Tai“ d | up his head?, 

As awak'd 8 the dead“, 

ad | he fre Tarot-. 

N Mane e Revenge Tms | theus cries] 

Sce the rü] ries ariſe! 

ee the ſnakes ] that they rear, 

ow they hils/ in their hair, ; 

* the ſpar | kles that flaſh | yon their 
eyes! | 

point om all the beauties arifog from the 

n r bis ode, win regard to 

- Us a. woulUk quire a volume. The - 
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inſtances I have produced, are ufficient to er . Y 
what advantage our lyric poetry might receive, if 
our writers would fallow the example of Dryden, 
in-obſerving the decorum of Mumbers, and vary- 
ing their metre ſuitably to their ſubject. And yet, 
I do not know that any attempt of that kind hass 
been made, except by Mr. Pope; who has pro- 
feſſedly entered the liſts with Dryden, in an ode 
compoſed on the ſame ſubje&; and in which, he 
has only expoſed his own want of Kill in the iſ 
general principles of numbers, and his great infe- * 2 4 
riority to Dryden in that reſpect. His chief 
object ſeems to be, to emulate 8 leaſt in 
the variety of his metre; but then he only 
for the ſake of varying, and does not ſeem to 
know how to adapt theſe changes to his ſubjeQ. 
Where he means to excite images of terrour his 
metre has quite the air of burleſque. = * — 


Sad Orpheus ſought his conſort loſt; 
FR 2 7 8 gates were barr'd, | 
And nought was ſeen, and nought, chend 
Around the dreary coaſt, 1 1 
But dreadful gleams, _»» a= 
Diſmal ſcreams, - Tl "0 
Fires that glow, 
Shrieks of woe, 


Sullen moans, 


* 


Hollow groans, e 
And cries of tortur'd ghoſts. 


This is the very kind of metre which: Arbuthnot 


judiciouſly choſe for his Lilliputian ode toGul-. - 45 

liver. | 3 4, 3 
In amaze, 78 3 be 
Loſt I gaze! 4 ; 


Can my eyes "OY 
Reach thy ſize? - + 20 
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| On thy hand ET a 2 
00 Let me ſtand, Ke. : „ ä 
© When he ſpeaks of the effe@. which the 1 of» 
F Orpheus had on, the infernal deities, he falls into 

F + the metre uſed in the e ditties oß the old 

agli ballads. * 5 
ese ſung, and hell conſented © 
2 I hear the poet's prayer; 
3 roſerpine relented, Ds 
| gave him back the fair. 


And to rs. out the exultation of muſic, upon 
this extraordinary triumph over death and over 
4 © hell, hegylls into the moſt comic movement that 
© + can be uſed, the amphibrachic. MY 
4 Thus ſong ng could pre revail £36 
Oer art and o'er * 1 l 1 
veſt | how hird an w gl6rious 
„ ny fate had | faſt il etl har A 
Witch Styx' _ | times — —B Pg 
3 Yet qgffic | and lov'e were | viQ6rious. 
3 . Io deſeribing the deep melancholy, and gloomy 
1 of Ou. upon his ſecond loſs of 
& Evrydice, partly by his double rhimes, and 
EN 8 wow he turns the whole 


5 N. ow 5 hanging min, 
ſide the fall of fountains, 
Or where Hebrus wanders, 
2% in mzanders, 

| alone, | 
= | ard, unknown 3 
=. He makes his moan 
And calls her ghoſt 
For vr, ever, eo loſt. L 
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This is exactly of a piece with a. lamentable love- 
ditty of an Iriſh bard- 


1 3 When in the . that are green — I 
e = a 2 

5 With my eyes ſo red, | 1 9 

T | All alone . 2 
I make my moan _ 4 3 4 
- Crying ohone, 3 . =_ 
Like a flone that's dead. | 2 

In deſcribing the death of Orpheus— 
Ah ſee he dies! 3 4 1 


Vet even in death, Eurydice be ſung, 639 
Eurydice ſtill trembled on his tongue: 
Furydice the woods, | 
- Eurydice the floods, 

Eurydice the rocks, and hollow mountaing Pl 4 
He ſeems reſolved to outdo Virgil in making/five 
repetitions of the name of Frirydice, inftead of 
three. Indeed, in the whole of the ade, he does 
not ſeem to have hit upon any one pallage than 
can be called good. Where he has moſt Iaboured, 3 
and where, by ſuperficial readers, he might be 8 
1 thought to have ſucceeded beſt, the expreſſion is 3 
puerile, and founded upon a falſe principlg of his 1 
own, laid down in his Eſſay on Critieiſm— 
The ſound muſt ſeem an echo to the ſenſe 


which differs from the true relies” laid down by 
Lord Roſcommon—— 


4 1 
: The ſound ſhould be a comment on the ſenſe . J 


For the expreſſion in numbers ariſing from the 
former, is to the latter, what punning is to 
true wit. | ; * i J 

It may feem ſtrange to 28 a writer, who is FF 
n * to excel all others in Ferſi- A 
bs ation, = 
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WEcation, of a want of knowledge i in poetic num- 
Pers; but the truth is, he turned his thoughts 
=only to one part of numbers, and that was 
fiimple melody; to the neglect of harmony and 
expreſſion. And this was the ſureſt way to obtain 
general vogue; becauſe the charms of the one 
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of the others, only by a few. And till the art 
6 of juſt recitation ſhall become general, this muſt 
3 ever be the caſe, or to Mr. Pope s own 
g obſervation, 


That moſt by 


numbers 1 a poet's "EE 


4 K 


os. 
Nothing has contributed ſo much to the various 
zeularities of our metre, and the neglect of all 
*nobler powers of verſification, as the uſe of 
; thatypoor Gothic ornament, rhime; which, pla- 
= wed at the end of our verſes, like a rudder to a 
4 + Fes all the motions of the whole poe· 
= ou — 


could be perceived by all readers; the beauties 


* ſmooth or rough, with them, is right or 
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